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PREFACE 

Since the opening of the Panama Canal, the attention of 
the United States has been drawn more and more to those 
Caribbean and Gulf regions, which were, until comparatively 
recent times, the economic center of the New Worid and the 
source of a considerable part of that wealth which kept the 
wheels of industry running in the Old. If Tobacco was King 
in the seventeenth, and Cotton in the nineteenth, then Sugar 
surely hdd the scepter in the eighteenth century. 

This book was written before the United States began the 
negotiations that have resulted in the transfer of the Danish 
West Indian islands to the United States. The increased in- 
terest of Americans in Caribbean lands, and the scarcity of 
authoritative historical books upon the subject will it is hoped 
justify its appearance now. It assumes a certain curiosity on 
the part of the reader, first, as to how the Danish-Norwegian 
state became interested in the islands off the Spanish Main, 
and second, how so small a state has managed to retain its hold 
for nearly two centuries and a half. 

The pages which follow record an episode in the time when 
Sugar was King. They are the result of an attempt to identify 
and appraise a number of official and other papers found in 
the Bancroft Collection at the University of California. These 
documents had come from the Danish West Indian islands, 
and wer6 first brought to the writer's attention by Professor 
Henry Morse Stephens under whose inspiration and guidance 
the subsequent investigations were carried on. The paucity 
of the printed material dealing with the histoiy of Danish 
colonization in America led to a search in the Danish libraries 
and archives for further light. The entire archives of the 
Danish West India and Guinea Company were found substan- 
tially intact in their repository in the state archives building of 
Denmark near Christiansborg castle. Except for the labors of 
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vi PREFACE 

a few scholars in search of genealogical and biographical in- 
formation, the collection had to all appearances scarcely been 
touched. 

With such a wealth of material to go through, the writer 
cannot claim to have exhausted his subject, but he hopes to 
have made more intelligible than hitherto the story of one of 
those commercial joint-stock companies that were so closely 
associated with the seventeenth and eighteenth century ex- 
ploitation of New World resources. 

Treated by itself, colonial history is well-nigh meaningless^ 
Only when considered as part of European history — indeed, 
when related somehow to universal history — does it become 
vital. It is obvious that the political and economic development 
of American colonies cannot be adequately followed without 
giving considerable attention to the forces that prompted, and 
largely guided, commercial ventures. The present work is the 
history of a company composed mainly of Danish business 
men intent upon embracing such commercial opportunities as 
the New World seemed to c^er them. Their headquarters 
were in Copenhagen, their factories, or trading centers, in the 
West Indies and on the Guinea coast. Business was the chief 
aim, the establishment of a colony an incident, of their en- 
deavors. Yet one cannot be understood apart from the other. 

The r61e played by Denmark-Norway in tropical coloniza- 
tion was indeed not large and not infrequently the interest of 
the En^ish — or American — ^reader will center in what the men 
of the North saw and heard in the West Indies, rather than in 
what they did there. Yet, there was enough of what might be 
called economic solidarity in the Western commercial world 
to lend the Danish occupation a genuine interest. Despite 
local differences, the experiences of the Danes were fairly typical 
of those of the Dutch, the French, the English, and even the 
Spanish merchants and administrators. The physical condi- 
tions with which all had to contend were nearly identical. The 
political and economic ideas which the Europeans who sought 
to earn their livelihood in the West Indies brought with them 
had many points of similarity. In fact, the population of many 
of the islands was surprisingly 
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xviu INTRODUCTION 

fought, by the En^ish against the Spanish in the seventeenth 
centuiy , and by the English against the French in the eighteenth 
century. The struggle for the possession of the West Indies was, 
among the European nations of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, both political and economic. To use a phrase 
of Doctor Westergaard's, those were the days when '* sugar was 
king." The importance of the sugar trade overcame all other 
considerations, and the European nation that could grow its 
own sugar cane and import its own sugar in its own ships had an 
inunense commercial advantage over other countries. The 
peculiar geographical formation of the West India Islands gave 
eveiy one of the maritime nations of Europe a chance to grow 
its own sugar. The earliest of these nations in the West Indies, 
Spain, counted rather on other staples than sugar, and paid 
more attention to its mainland possessions than to its island 
possessions. Great Britain, by its settlement of Barbados and 
St. Christopher and by its conquest of Jamaica, definitely 
started its career as a planter and importer of sugar, and the 
French, the Dutch, the Danes, and even the Courlanders 
followed the example. One of the most interesting experiments 
in this direction was that of Denmark. 

Doctor Waldemar Westergaard, a scholar of Danish extrac- 
tion, though bom in the United States, undertook, some years 
ago, to study the histoiy of the Danish West India Islands. 
His knowledge of the Danish language from his childhood 
caused him to study with great interest certain Danish West 
'India documents of primary importance which had been col- 
lected for Mr. H. H. Bancroft of San Francisco, and which now 
form part of the Bancroft Library, in the possession of the 
University of California. In his study of these particular docu- 
ments. Doctor Westergaard discovered that not even in the 
Danish language was there any reliable history of the Danish 
West Indies. He therefore resolved to go to Denmark, and 
there soon found that the Danish historians had neglected the 
histoiy of their colonial possessions. He spent about a year 
working among the Danish documents, and was thereby enabled 
to obtain first-hand information as to the history of the Danish 
West India Islands, and to write a history of the Danish settle- 
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ments based principally upon primi£iy authorities. Tliis in- 
troduction is not intended to be mere laudation of Doctor 
Westergaard or an account of his researches, which are described 
sufficiently well in his bibliography. The originality and 
merits of his book can be seen by the most superficial reader. 
Still less is this introduction intended to be a review of his book; 
it will be rather an attempt to set forth the results of Doctor 
Westergaard's labors as bearing upon the general history of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Students of American colonial history know well enough the 
importance of the chartered companies, through which was 
made possible the early English settlement of the Atlantic 
seaboard of the present United States of America. But these 
companies which dealt with the mainland settlements only 
exhibit on a small scale the general principles by which com- 
panies were chartered for trade and plantation, not only by the 
En^ish Government, but by other European countries as weU. 
Some day it may be possible to bring out the likeness and un- 
likeness between the conditions under which companies were 
chartered in Great Britain, France, the Netherlands, and 
Denmark. M. Pierre Bonnassieux, in his Les Orandes Com- 
pagnies de Commerce, has given the outlines of such a study, and 
other French writers have dealt with phases of the French East 
India Company in particular. More interesting, if it could be 
made accessible from the primary sources, would be the history, 
and especially the early history, of the Dutch companies. The 
story of the English companies before 1720 has been written by 
Mr. William R. Scott, but their later history is scattered about 
in many different books dealing with India and America. On 
all of them is light thrown by Doctor Westergaard's elaborate 
study of the Danish company. In these modern days, an 
attempt is being made to revive the chartered-company idea in 
England, and the British North Borneo Company, under Sir 
Alfred Dent; the British East Africa Company, under Sir 
William Mackinnon; the British South Africa Company, under 
Cecil Rhodes; and the British West Africa Company, under Sir 
George Taubman-Goldie, have all of them been an adaptation 
of seventeenth-century ideas to nineteenth-centuiy conditions. 
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There have been two great principles of e^Minsion and settle- 
ment of European nations in Asia, Africa, and America. The 
one, direct conquest and settlement by the governments of 
European nations, and the other the tapping of the fiiii^nci4^ 
resources of different countries throu^ charters granted to 
companies of merchants who subscribed capital for settlement 
and trade beyond the seas, imder the direct permission or 
license of their respective governments. Spain and Portugal 
were the two countries that believed in direct expansion under 
royal authority. In some ways, the Portuguese experiment is 
more interesting, especially in r^ard to trade, than the far 
larger Spanish development of empire. The Portuguese Govern- 
ment, after the discovery of the direct sea route to India by 
Vasco da Gama, kept in its own hands as a government the 
entire trade of Asia. It was the Portuguese king's agents who 
purchased the cargoes for Portuguese royal ships in India and 
Ceylon, in China and Japan and Malacca, in Persia and Arabia. 
These cargoes of Asiatic produce were brought to Lisbon in the 
king's ships, and the goods were then purchased by individual 
merchants out of the king's warehouses. It would be possible to 
dwell at length upon the direct action of the Spanish and 
Portuguese Governments in the work of expansion, settlement, 
and trade in Asia, Africa, and America, but the illustration of 
the Portuguese Government's control of the Asiatic trade will 
serve to point out the chief characteristics of government direc- 
tion. Other countries, notably Great Britain and the Protestant 
Netherlands in the sixteenth century, and France and Denmark 
in the seventeenth century, did not, for the most part, work 
through direct governmental agency, but through chartered 
companies. The relation between these chartered companies 
and the governments of their respective countries is a matto* of 
great interest, and much new light is thrown upon it by Doctor 
Westergaard's very careful presentation of the relation between 
the Danish West India Company and the Danish Government. 
It so happened that Danish expansion into the West Indies 
took place at the time when the government of Denmark- 
Norway was entirely in the hands of the Crown. The Revolu- 
tion of 1660 had put an end to any body of representatives in a 
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indeed, by all European planters in the West Indies. The 
natives of the islands could not work, and the labor problem, 
therefore, produced the negro slave trade. This meant the 
establishment by Denmark, as well as by the other countries 
owning plantations, of barracoons, defended by forts, on the 
west coast of Africa, where n^ro slaves could be collected for 
transport to the West Indies. Veiy carefully has Doctor 
Westergaard described these establishments, and shown their 
importance to the prosperity of the Islands. Indeed, a careful 
study of his book and of his appendixes will show what some may 
think a disproportionate amount of space devoted to the slave 
trade. On the other hand, it must be borne in mind that the 
negro slave trade was one of the most important phases of com- 
merce in the eighteenth century, and that the wise stockholder 
in a West India trading and plantation company would naturally 
endeavor to have the company import slaves for its own and the 
planters' use in company ships rather than to buy them at a 
big profit to slave traders of other countries. 

Denmark is a very small country compared to Spain, France, 
and Great Britain, and yet shows in the history of her West 
Inc^a Islands, it is possible to say, many illustrations of the 
mistakes that ruined the more extensive experiments of other 
nations. This is not the proper place to describe Doctor Wester- 
gaard's treatment of individuals, although he has made quite a 
picture gallery of governors, factors, captains, chaplains, states- 
men, and politicians. To some readers, his personal description 
of individuals will appeal more than any other feature, but to 
others the larger economic and political questions involved will 
seem of greater interest. One episode in particular might be 
here mentioned, the story of the Brandenburg Company. The 
Great Elector of Brandenburg is a figure to conjure with; from 
him started the larger growth of the House of HohenzoUem and 
its development into King of Prussia and German Emperor. 
Those who read the past in the light of the present have some- 
times wondered that neither . Brandenburg nor Prussia had its 
part in the great movement of colonial expansion. Close stu- 
dents of HohenzoUem history know that Frederick the Great of 
Prussia deliberately resolved not to make his state into a naval 
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or a colonial power, but comparatively few know that the 
attempt was made earlier, not in the direct fashion of sov- 
ereignty, but through an arrangement with the King of Den- 
mark, in the West Indies. It seems curious, at the present 
time, to think of the HohenzoUem Prince, and one as famous as 
the Great Elector, making arrangements with Denmark for a 
West India sugar experiment. The story of the Brandenburgers 
has been dealt with at considerable length by Doctor Wester- 
gaard, and doubtless, to some readers, this will prove the most 
interesting new fact brought to their attention. We have to 
remember that Brandenburg was a poor country in the seven- 
teenth century, and that it had not the capital or the means to 
develop a colonial power. We must remember also that it had 
no sea power, while Denmark-Norway was one of the great sea 
powers, on account of its extended coast line, its geographical 
position, and the efficiency of its sailors. 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the Danish 
West Indies passed through various stages of prosperity and 
failure, and were at times profitable to the Danish Crown and to 
the Danish people, and at other times a drain upon their re- 
sources. But the time at last came, in the nineteenth century, 
when there was no more profit to be made out of cane sugar, and 
the Danish Islands definitely declined. The abolition of the 
negro slave trade, the development of beet sugar, the building 
up of larger political and economic units, all played their part 
in decreasing the value of the Danish West Indies either to 
Denmark or to the inhabitants themselves. The same depres- 
sion from the same causes was to be seen in the West India 
possessions of other European countries. Ever since the aboli- 
tion of negro slavery, the English West Indies have been profit- 
less. But for pride, the Danes might have easily abandoned 
their West India possessions many years ago. But pride in 
their past is pretty strong in small nationalities that have once 
been powers in the world. Denmark, after losing Norway in 
1814, and Schleswig-Holstein in 1864, became a very small na- 
tion indeed, and the Danish West Indies became rather a burden 
than an3rthing else. Only one nation in the world desired the 
possession of the Danish West Indies, and that not for economic 
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reasons. I think that it can be asserted that neither Great 
Britain nor France would have taken them as a gift, but the 
United States of America has, for more than a half centuiy, de- 
sired the harbor of St. Thomas for strategic reasons. Porto 
Rico, acquired after the Spanish-American War in 1898, had no 
naval base, and when the Panama Canal was finally undertaken 
and then built, it became worth while for the United States to 
look again towards the acquisition of St. Thomas. The ouiy 
argument against the cession of the Islands was historic pride, 
and in these days of European crisis, historic pride could not 
stand further against actual need. So the Danes made up their 
minds to forget that they had been a West India power, and to 
the great delight of the inhabitants of the Islands, who, as 
Doctor Westergaard points out, are generally not Danes, and to 
sell their West India possessions to the United States of Amer- 
ica. It might be imagined that some patriotic Danes would 
feel deeply the loss of the Islands as signifying the passing of an 
historic relic of the Danish past, but the neglect which the 
Danish people have shown for the history of their West Indies, 
as shown in Doctor Westergaard's statement that no Danish 
scholar has written the histoiy of the Islands, and that even the 
most valuable primaiy authorities have been utterly n^ected, 
shows that the feeling of historic pride has not gone veiy de^ 
among Danish scholars. At any rate, it should be noted as an 
interesting fact, that the first history of the Danish West Indies, 
written from primaiy sources, should be the work of the son of a 
Danish family which immigrated to North Dakota, and that he 
should have received his historical training at the University of 
California. 

H. Morse Stephens. 
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THE DANISH WEST INDIES UNDER 

COMPANY RULE 

(1671-1754) 

intboduction: geographical and hibtobical 

If Belgium has been described, and not inaccurately, as **the 
cockpit of Europe/' the West Indies may be regarded as ''the 
cockpit" of sea power. The islands and mainland of the 
Caribbean and Gulf regions have been among the prizes for 
which European states have contended in practically every 
war of consequence that has been fought during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. 

Just why Spaniards, Frenchmen and Englishmen, Dutchmen 
and Danes, Swedes and Brandenburgers, and even Knights of 
Bfalta and Courlanders, should all at one time or another havis 
directed their energies to West Indian commerce and commer- 
cial exploitation is a question that very few, beyond a limited 
number of specialists, are able intelligently to answer. The 
heterogeneous character of the West Indian political map of 
to-day has behind it an interesting story, and one thoroughly 
worth studying, for those who wish to grasp understandingly the 
reasons for European interest in America before Spain lost her 
various American colonies on the mainland. So far as the 
immediate effects upon Europe were concerned, the beating 
back of the Spanish frontier in the Caribbean regions by Spain's 
commercial rivals was far more important at the time than the 
distant frontier struggles of Spaniards, Frenchmen, and English- 
men on the mainland of America. 

The present study is an attempt to separate from the tangled 
skein of West Indian history the single small thread that con- 
cerns the early efforts of Denmark-Norway to establish itself 
in those distant regions. It is an attempt to explain the strange 

[1] 
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fascination that drew the blonde and hardy blue-eyed traden 
and sailors from the cold Baltic shores to distant tropical regions 
where the bounties of Nature — ^it must often have seemed — only 
served to lure the newcomer on to sickness and death. 

Denmark possesses three small islands in the West Indies; 
St. Thomas, St. John, and St. Croix. With the exception of a 
few months in 1801 and the period 1807-1815, when England 
seized them to prevent their being of use to Napoleon, with 
whom Denmark was to all intents and purposes allied, th^ 
have since remained continuously under Danish rule. St. 
Thomas was first permanently settled by Danes in 1672; St. 
John, although claimed as early as 1083, was not actually settled 
until 1716-1717; St. Croix was purchased from France in 17SS, 
and settled by colonists from the other two islands early in 17S5. 
Spasmodic attempts at occupation had taken place bef<»e by 
the Dutch and English on St. Thomas, and by French, Kni^ts 
of Malta, and miscellaneous rovers on St. Croix. 

The total area of the three islands is but a trifle over <Mie 
hundred and thirty-two square miles, or about three and a half 
townships. The acreage of St. Thomas is 18,080; of St. John, 
12,780.8, and of St. Croix, 58,918.6.^ At its greatest length, St 
Thomas extends about thirteen and three-fourths miles (22 km.)* 
its breadth at the town of Charlotte Amalia is but one and one- 
half miles (2.3 km.), and its greatest width three and three- 
fourths miles (6 km.). The two northern islands form part of 
the Virgin island group, and all three belong to the group still 
frequently designated as the I^^eward Islands.' Together they 
form part of the northwestern extremity of that *'bow of Ulys- 
ses" constituting the Lesser Antilles, stretching from Porto 
Rico to the east and then southward in a mighty sweep of seven 
hundred miles, ending at Trinidad<>ff the South American main- 
land. With the Greater Antilles a^d the mainland, they endose 

1 Eggen (8U Croix's Flora, p. SS), gives 51,861 acres for St Croiz. Iht 
figures quoted are taken from The Natumal Oeograpkie M^foatms for July* 
lOie. p. 89. 

' The Leeward Islands indude the Virgin Islands, St Christopher (St Kitta), 
St Enstatins, Antigua, Montserrat Guadaloupe, Martinique^ and their vaiioua 
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Besides the harbor, St. Thomas has along its coast line nu- 
merous smaller indentations, usually referred to on the islands 
as **bays/' although many are scarcely more than lunAlng 
places. It is the existence of such bays in this and in many 
other West Indian islands that has made it practicany im- 
possible in the past for officials to put an end to smuggling. 
Christian Martf eldt, a Danish economist who visited the islands 
about 17G5, listed and described forty-five such '*bays" in St. 
Thomas, and thirty-one in St. John. It is worthy of note that he 
considered Coral (Craal) bay in St. John as not only a better 
harbor than the one in St. Thomas, but the best in the entire 
West Indies. It is in fact about twice as deep, and can hM 
about twice as many vessels.^ But St. Thomas harbor has al- 
ways been quite large enough to accommodate such shipping as 
came to it; hence the harbor of St. John, with perhaps greater 
natural advantages, has been practically ignored in favor of 
that of St. Thomas, which after all was first settled and lay 
closer to Porto Rico. 

Ships sailing for the West Indies steered for the islands off the 
west African coast, whence they were swept on their way south- 
westward by the tradewinds. The journey usually occupied 
about seven or eight weeks, although under particularly favora- 
ble circumstances it might be made in four. On the return trip 
the vessel steered north and west of its outward course, passing 
as a rule about two hundred miles to the east of the Bermudas. 
The usual procedure for a ship from Copenhagen was to leave 
in September or Ck^tober for St. Thomas, remain there until the 

* "In it [Coral Bay] 400 to 500 vessds Urge and smaU can ride at andior. 
It has various suitable landing places for the plantations lying round about, 
separated from each other by out-jutting points whidi fwrn the aaid bays. 
Beside the 6 English families mentioned in the [appended] table there are 16 
others, [whidi he names], from which one may perceive its great extenL It is, 
besides, provided with a beautiful hurricane 'hole' on the east (north?) side^ 
where 40 to 60 vessels and more may lie safe against storms and so dose in to 
the shore that one may walk ashore on a board, not to mention those that can 
lie in the 'stream.' In this hurricane hole ... a number of careening places 
could [easily] be constructed . . . where vessels could conveniently be ca- 
reened." Biartfeldt, SamUnger . . . Vol. m. Qf. Bryan Edwards, ffiilory 
cf the BrilUh Colomes in the WeH Indiss, I, 450: "St. John b of importance as 
the best harbor of any island to the leeward of Antigua." 
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winter's sugar cane crop had been harvested, boiled down and 
put into casks, and then in April or May to sail for home with a 
completed cargo. 

Almost from the first, the chief product of the islands has 
been sugar, although tobacco and cotton have played an im- 
portant part in the economy of the islands at certain periods. 
Their prosperity as plantation colonies has always been pecu- 
liarly dependent upon the rainfall. St. Thomas in particular 
has ever been subject to severe and protracted droughts, and 
has not infrequently suflfered from torrential downpours. *' We 
have had no rain for six months, and the cane is drying up in the 
fidds," is a plaint frequently found in the reports of governors. 
Nevertheless, St. Thomas and St. John are the most fertile of 
the Virgin Islands. 

The rains are on the whole fairly evenly distributed through 
the 8ei|8ons, though the period from the beginning of May till 
the dose of November is more subject to showers than the winter 
months. The showers are usually local and of short duration; 
hence it frequently happens that one plantation may have 
plenty of rain while its neighbor suffers from drought.^ Dr. 
Hombech's carefully kept meteorological journal shows an 
average annual precipitation for St. Thomas of 43 -h inches for 
the decade, 1828-1838. On St. Croix, Major Lang made pains- 
taking observations at the plantation Eliza's Retreat, situated 
four hundred feet above sea level and just east of Christians ted, 
covering the period 1838 to 1861, and he found the annual rain- 
fall there to be but thirty-seven and six-tenths inches. Egger's 
calculations for the whole of St. Croix for the years 1852 to 1873 
give an average downpour of forty-four and forty-eight one 
hundredths inches, indicating a fairly uniform rainfall on the 
smaller islands.^ 

The species of calamity that strikes deei>est terror in the 
heart of the West Indian is the hurricane, and St. Thomas is 

* In Bergsde (IV, 571 et seq.) is given a thorough discussion of climatic condi- 
tions CD the Danish islands based in part upon the observations of Dr. Horn- 
bedi and Pral. Pederaen. See also Baron Eggers, Si. Croix* s Flora, pp. 41 et seq. 

' Eggen^ p. 46, quotes A. S. Oersted's estimate for the precipitation in the 
•onUieni part of Jamaica as forty-six inches. 
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one of those islands that has suflfered most from hurricanes. 
The custom that long prevailed on the Danish islands, of setting 
aside two days for prayer, one on June 25 and the other on Oc- 
tober 25, at the beginning and end of the *' hurricane season," 
reflects the popular fear of these storms. They are not limited 
altogether to these summer months, for according to an author- 
ity whose work is dated 1853, one hundred and twenty-^ht 
destructive hurricanes have visited the West Indies during the 
past three hundred and fifty-eight years, and of these, eleven 
occurred in July, forty in August, twenty-^ght in September, 
and the remaining forty-nine during the other months.* 

Besides being dangerous to human life on land and sea, they 
may when violent, pull the roofs off the houses, uproot trees, 
cast vessels in the harbors high up on the beach, and completdy 
demolish the growing crops. On August 31, 1772, St. Croix was 
visited by a hurricane which was described in the local news- 
paper * as the **most dreadful Hurricane known in the memory 
of man." It began about nightfall and *'blew like great guns, 
for about six hours, save for half an hour's intermission." The 
shipping in the harbor was driven ashore, houses everywhere 
were shattered, ''the whole frame of nature seemed unhinged 
and tottering to its fall . . . terrifying even the just, for who 
could stand undisturbed amid the ruins of a falling world. . . . 
A few such events would ruin us in temporals, but help us in 
spirituals, and make us fit for the Kingdom of Heaven; for the 
Turk, the Jew, the Atheist, the Protestant, and Papist would 
join in unanimous prayer to appease the Lord of Hurri- 
canes." 

This catastrophe, which cost the lives of seven whites and 
nine negroes, was so eloquentiy described in a letter written 
by a young counting house clerk on the island, Alexander 
Hamilton, to his father, that attention was attracted to his 
ability and he was sent to King's College, New York, to com- 
plete his education. The letter ^^ ran as follows: 

' Beigide, IV, 579. note. 

* Royal Danish American QoMdU (St Croix). Sept 9. 1778. 
^ Ibid,, Oct S. 1778. Mrs. Gertrude Atherton in A few qf HamikotCe Ut- 
ten , . , (New York. 1903). pp. 861 el eeq,, quotes thii letter in full 
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the belt on the north side of the ridge west of Salt River, where 
the most eharacteristic growth is the eriodendron, or silk cotton 
tree. On St. Thomas the croton and eriodendron are found 
chiefly on the southern slopes of the ridge.^^ The northern 
slopes of St. Thomas and St. John are reputed to be better 
suited to plantation purposes than the southern. The former 
island, practically a submerged fragment of mountain ridge, 
varies in elevation from about one thousand two hundred and 
fifty feet (380 meters) near the west to about one hundred and 
fifty to two hundred and fifty feet (45 to 75 meters) at its 
broader eastern extremity. Settlers seeking plantation ground 
had first to find a piece of grassland, if possible, or ground not 
too thickly covered with bush or forest. Some fustic, pock- 
wood, or mahogany was not objectionable, for the dyewood 
often made a profitable ballast for a sugar and tobacco cargo, 
while cabinet and building woods found a ready maricet in the 
older English settlements to windward. Despite the fact that 
St. Thomas and St. John were but poorly adapted to plantation 
purposes as compared with St. Croix, which was the last island 
occupied by the Danes, St. Thomas had acquired a prosperous 
planting population before the close of the war of the Spanish 
Succession in 171S, and had one hundred and sixty-six planta- 
tions by the time St. Croix was purchased (1738); while St. 
John, the permanent occupation of which began in the latter 
part of 1716, had one hundred and three plantations surv^ed or 
assigned and nearly three-fourths of them under cultivation at 
the same date.^^ 

The severest drawback, especially when the colony was new, 
was the inevitable fever, probably mainly malarial. The white 
inhabitants, governors, preachers, planters, seemed helpless 
when the fever was rife; and epidemics of smallpox frequently 
carried off great numbers of slaves. Newly arrived settlers, and 
particularly recently imported soldiers, of whose habitual 
drunkenness the governors constantly complained, were par- 

^^ Eggen, pp. 51 fiF.; Bdigesen (Dansk Vestmdien), pp. 001 if.; Bdrgeten og 
Paulaen* Om Vegetatumen paa de dansh^vetHndUke Oer, pp. 69 ff. 

" Land Litter for 8i. Thomaa og 8i. Croix. The usual aiae of a plantatioii wai 
8000 z 2000 feet. 
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breaking that commeidal monopoly in East and West whidi 
was now made doubly dangerous thiou^ the union of ^pain 
and Portugal. The Dutch continued, though with increasing 
difficulty, to cany Far Eastern goods from Lisbon to the ports 
of northern Europe. When, however, in 1595 Philip 11 caused 
the seizure of four or five hundred Holland and Zedand ships 
then lying in Spanish and Portuguese harbors, it was dear to 
the Dutch that a readjustment of their commercial methods 
must take place before they could hope for good times. Jan 
van Linschoten had already published some of those geogn^A- 
ical and trade secrets long jealously guarded by the Portuguese, 
and on April 2, 1595, ten rich Amsterdam merchants sent out a 
fleet to the East Indies under Comelis Houtman. Not until 
July, 1597, did Houtman return to Amsterdam with three of his 
four ships and only a third of his men, and with a small cargo for 
his pains. The enterprise cost more than it yielded, but it 
showed that with good fortune larger profits might be expected. 
The entering wedge had been driven into the Portuguese 
monopoly. Houtman's voyage was followed by the organiza- 
tion of other and competing Dutch companies, which were 
finally on March 29, 1602, merged into one great organisation, 
the Dutch East India Company. Meantime Queen Elizabeth 
had followed up the English victoiy over the Invincible Armada 
in 1588, when the hollowness of the Spanish navalprestige had 
been decisively demonstrated, by sending an expedition under 
Captains Raymond and Lancaster in 1591 around the Cape of 
Good Hope to Cape Comorin, Ceylon and the Malay Peninsula. 
On December 31, 1600, the Queen granted a charter to '"Die 
Governor and Company of Merchants of London Trading to 
the East Indies," otherwise known as the London East India 
Company. ^^ The organization of these two companies, English 
and Dutch, was followed by that of French, Danish, and Swedish 
companies, and marked the beginning of the end of Portuguese 
monopoly in Blast Indian regions.^^ 

" This is not to be confused with the £ii|(Uah East India Cmnpany inoor- 
porated in 1098 and amalgamated with the above company in 1709. C. P. 
Lucas^ The Mediierranean and Etutem Colonies, p. 189, note. 

^* A good working list of oommeraal companies otganiird in Europe from 
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used for the return trip to Europe from the Spanish Main and 
the islands, were settled by the English in ie09-1616." llie 
first footholds gained by the English in the West Indies them- 
selves were in Barbados, just east of the Windward Islands, and 
in St. Christopher (or St. Kitts) in the Leeward group. These 
two islands became centers of English influence and settlement 
in the West Indies. From St. latts, which was occupied jointly 
by French and English in 1625, En^ish settlers went in IMS to 
Nevis and Barbuda, and in 1632 to Antigua and Montserrat, all 
of them islands belonging to the Leeward group. The Dutch 
took joint possession of St. Croix with the English in 1625, and 
seven years later stationed themselves in St. Eustatius, a tiny 
island some half score miles to the northwest of St. Kitts, and 
in Tobago, near Trinidad. Pushing down closer to the Spanish 
Main and nearer to the isthmus of Panama, they occupied the 
island of Cunu;^, lying near the entrance to the gulf of Ven- 
ezuela, in 1634. Saba, an islet near St. Eustatius, was occupied 
in 1640."> 

The outlook for profitable trade in the West Indies had led the 
Dutch to organize in 1621 a West India company which was to 
become an important factor in the struggle of the Dutch state 
with Spain. The next nation to found a West India company 
was the French, which, under the encouragement of Bichdieu, 
formed in 1626 the Company of St. Christopher.* This was 
reorganized in 1635 under the name of the Company of the Isles 
of America. In the latter year the company began the settle- 
ment of Guadaloupe, while a group of settlers from St. Kitts 
established themselves at Martinique at about the same time.^^ 
Tortuga, or la Tortue, a little island off the north coast of His- 
paniola (San Domingo) was likewise colonized by Protestant 
settlers from St. Kitts who in 1640 joined a few Frenchmen who 
had attempted settlement before but had been disturbed by 
Spaniards. Some Frenchmen who had been driven from St. 
Kitts by Spaniards in 1629 had settled on the north coast of 

^ Lucas, U,7 el Mg. 

>* Ibid.. II, Sec. II. Ch. 1, passim, 

» Bfimfl, CoUferCs West India PoUey, p. 15. 

» Ibid., 88, 26, 97. 
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San Domingo, where they remamed a small buccaneering and 
filibustering colony until the time of Colbert.^^ 

During this first half of the seventeenth century, the sugges- 
tion for the formation of a West India company came up both 
in En^and and Denmark, but without tangible result in either 
case. English commercial companies were directing their chief 
attentions in America to the Atlantic and Caribbean main- 
land,^ while Denmark, which had already entered the East 
India field, was forced to neglect that for a considerable period 
on account of more urgent affairs nearer home. Not until the 
century was nearly three-fourths past was the latter state able 
to devote itself seriously to American trade and coloniza- 
tion. 

But what was this Danish state, that could thus presume to 
seek a share of the world's newly opened commerce, that had 
won a Hapsburg princess for one of its kings, that could venture 
to send a prince to sue for the hand of Queen Elizabeth, that 
had furnished an asylum for Bothwell on the death of Mary 
Stuart and a queen for James VI of Scotland, and that had had a 
king who had become for a time the recognized leader of Prot- 
estant Europe? After the great outburst of activity in the 
Viking Age, when the Northmen succeeded for a brief period 
in maintaining a North Sea empire, the Scandinavian lands had 
passed through a period of strife with north German princes and 
between local rulers. Out of this welter of conflict arose the 
Union of Kalmar (1397) with Queen Margaret as the sole mon- 
arch of the three kingdoms of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. 
This union lasted with few interruptions until Sweden broke 
away under the leadership of Gustav Eriksson (fiusiaims Vasa) 
in 1523. During this period of a century and a quarter, a 
desperate struggle with the Hanseatic League for the control of 
the Baltic and the North Sea had retarded the development of 
commerce and sea power in the three kingdoms. Denmark had 
long been the chief enemy of the League, and had been forced to 
see Bergen arise as a rival to Copenhagen, although Bergen was 
located in a land closely united to the Danish crown. Not until 

^ Minis, ColbeH's WeH India Policy, p. 29. 
'* The Guinea Company was fonned in 1609. 
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the reign of King Hans (+1513), was Denmark able to meet the 
Hanseatic League in battle on an even footing and to cmb its 
privileges in Scandinavian cities. It was King Hans' diief 
glory that he furnished Denmark with a fleet and made her onoe 
more a sea power.** 

The last ruler to hold the scepter of the three kingdoms. 
Christian 11, succeeded throu^ the help of his unde, Frederick 
the Wise of Saxony, in negotiating a marriage with the mighty 
house of Hapsburg. His queen, Elizabeth (Isabdla) of Bur- 
gundy, whom he married on August 12, 1514, was a sister of the 
Archduke Charles, who ascended the imperial throne in 1519 
as the Emperor Charles the Fifth. The king continued the 
fight which he had begun while prince, with Ltlbeck and the 
other Hanseatic cities, in his attempt to make Copenhagen a 
staple city for the Baltic trade. After the suppression of a 
Swedish uprising (1520) marked by the bloody ** massacre of 
Stockholm," the king caUed certain Danish and Swedish mer- 
chants into a conference at Stockholm with the idea of estab- 
lishing a great northern conmiercial company with C<^>enliagen 
and Stockholm as the leading centers. It was planned to have 
smaller distributing centers in Finland and the Netherlands, 
after the fashion of the Hanseatic League, which it was Chris- 
tian's design to crush. The king was even intending to send one 
of his captains, S(^ren (or Severin) Norby, to Greenland and 
''India" (i. e., America) in search of a direct passage,* but be- 
fore he could bring his plans to fruition, Gustav Eriksson had 
led the uprising in Sweden which resulted in the breakup of the 
Union of Kalmar and the accession ot the rebel leader in 1528 as 
King of Sweden under the title of Gustavus I (Vasa). In the 
general crash Christian lost his throne, and plans for American 
exploration were not seriously considered until nearly a century 
later. 

Meanwhile the feeling of nationality was gradually develop- 
ing in Denmark. During the reign of Christian 11 the humanis- 
tic movement had already gained considerable headway. The 

>« Danmarka Riges HiHorie (Kdbenhavn, 1897-1907, 6 ▼.)• ni (•), ISS (cited 
hereafter as D. A. H,). 
»D.R. E.. m (a), 198, 246. 
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trade from the English and the Dutch.^ Denmark's pontion in 
the North makes it possible to understand how FMterick 11 
could venture to join the ranks of Queen Elizabeth's suitors, and 
how James VI of Scotland should be led there to seek his 
bride. 

By the time the young king. Christian IV, came of age,* 
Denmark was recovering from the turbulent fever of the Ref- 
ormation. Its resources were not strong enough, however, to 
enable it to take part with the Dutch and the English in break- 
ing the monopoly of the Portuguese and %Muiish in the Far 
East. Denmark was destined to play but a secondary part in 
the history of those regions, but the fact that it was aUe to 
play a part at all was due very largely to the vigorous policy of 
Christian IV and his advisers, who knew how to make the most 
of the growing feeling of nationality in the Danish-Norwegian 
state. To be sure, the state still lacked in large measure two 
essentials for successful trade; the right kind of men, and j^nty 
of money. This deficiency Christian IV hoped to supply from 
the Protestant Netherlands, which in the banning of his 
reign, were still engaged in the struggle for their independence 
from Spain. As early as 1G07 he sent a capable envoy, Jonas 
Charisius, to Amsterdam to encourage Dutchmen, artisans as 
well as capitalists, to come to Denmark to live.* Despite their 
war with Spain, the Dutch did not flock to Denmark in veiy 
great numbers, but enough came to affect profoundly the 
commercial development of the country, as will presently 
appear. 

The king's keen interest in exploration and the development 
of trade led to the sending of three expeditions to Greenland in 
1605, 1606, and 1607.^^ The first two succeeded in landing on 
the west coast, but failed to find any trace of the lost colonies, 

» D, R, JJ., in (b), astst. 

^ Chriftian IV wu bom in 1577» waa proclaimed king under a council of 
regency on the death of his father in 1588, and aasomed the government in 
his own name in 1596. 

^ In 1521» Christian 11 had given over the littk island of Amager near Copen- 
hagen to 184 Dntdi families who were bron^t in to enoonrage gardening. 
D,R.H^in. (a), 245. 

» C. C. A. Gosdu Dadik AnHic ExpediiioHt. 1 (HaUuyt Soc.). 
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16121 to 1686.'^ In organizing this company the Danes weie 
foQowing closely in the footsteps of the Dutch, whose great 
company had abeady scored some conspicuous successes. So 
long as states did not possess navies strong or numarous AiMingli 
to patrol distant as well as home waters, the plan onployed to 
secure reasonable safety for trading vessels was for merchants 
to band themsdves together in joint-stock companies under 
liberal charters from the crown and then send out, when neces- 
sary, whole merchant fleets, properly armed, to Muscofvy cnt 
Turk^, to India or Cathay. These companies became the 
instruments by which states fought each other openly or by 
intrigue for the control of the foreign trade of alien lands. The 
custom of issuing letters of marque and reprisal had become 
prevalent in the wars of the sixteenth century. Privately owned 
vessels were thereby permitted to make seizures of en^nies' 
ships. Hence trade by means of single private vessds became 
ezoeedin^y unsafe. 

Danish merchants organized other companies for trade nearv 
home. A company organized in 1619 secured a monopoly of the 
trade with Iceland.'^ The salt and wine trade with ^>ain and 
France had suffered so severely from captures and lack of 
capital that the king, again taking his cue from the Dutch, 
decided to have the trade carried on by a large number of ccmi- 
panies with seats to be located in the various cities of the king- 
dom, that should serve as distributing centers. It was h<^)ed to 
produce a merchant fleet that would be of service in defence, but 
the plan failed, and with its failure the whole scheme of govern- 
mentally encouraged commercial companies received a serious 
setback." 

It is interesting to note that in this period of commercial 
activity, in which the king plays a leading part, we hear for the 
first time of proposals for a Danish West India Company. Th^ 
come as one might expect, from a Dutchman, in fact from that 
John de Willom who had helped in the organization of the East 
India Company. On January 25, 1625, he received permission 

*< K. Lanen, 1, 14 d 96q„ 170. 
»» D. R, H^ IV, 104. 
*• ML. 105, 100. 
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which she made important concessions concerning the Sound 
duties. This was the beginning of Denmark's actual decline as 
a Baltic power. 

Immediately on the accession of Charles X as king of Sweden 
in 1654 began that series of wars which involved Sweden in 
struggles with Poland, Brandenburg, the Empire, Russia, and 
Denmark, and which finally ended, so far as the last named state 
was concerned, in her humiliation by the peace of Cc^ienhagen 
(1660) . Denmark lost the three southern provinces of the Swed- 
ish peninsula, Scania, Hailing, and Bleking, as well as her lord- 
ship over the Sound. In this strenuous period, when the Danes 
were fighting for their veiy existence as a nation, th^ had no 
means or energy to devote to conmierce with distant lands. 
During the lull between the two Swedish wars, however, Henry 
Mtiller, chief of the Copenhagen customs house and a man of 
extensive manufacturing and trading interests, sent expeditions 
to Greenland in 1652 and 1653.^ In the later year Frederick HI 
granted privil^es to certain "" participants'* to engage in West 
Indian trade. It was a grant, as the royal letter reads, ''to oar 
subjects who have already sailed to the Caribbean islands in the 
West Indies in a recent year, and who now desire with such 
other shareholders as may join them to sail again to these 
islands." The privileges had mainly to do with Sound and 
harbor dues and had nothing to say of occupation of any terri- 
tory.^^ The results were at first exceedingly meager. Iti^>pears 
that in 1654, the year that Charles X began his martial career, 
eleven ship owners from Elsinore ventured to send a single 
ship to the West Indies.*^ 

Though the beginnings were small and early efforts timid, the 
possibilities of the Guinea- West Indies trade loomed large. It 

** No further expeditions appear to have visited GreenUnd until Hans Egede 
went there to establish his famous mission in 1721. Thaarup, 305. The Dutch 
had organised a Greenland company as early as 1614, but apparently made bo 
attempt at settlement. BergsOe, Dm danske StaU StaUsHk, TV, SK/T, 

*^ No. 73, SjtM. aabne Breve, Apr. 20, 1662 {Indlag). 

** Biads Mortensen, Joh. Hansen, Lambert Ebbesen, Jac. Albertsen, Ufandt 
V. Holten, Hans Jensen, Joan Wilders, and Hans Hansen, Herm. Voogt. 
Berendt WiUumsen, and Jan Hein. No. 73, SjitU. aabne Brewe, Apr. SO, IMt 
(Indlofg, Mar. 5, 1653). 
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tainly it is difficult to imagine a more ''efficient*' government 
than an absolute monarchy under a capable despot. Since it 
was not until this reorganization of government had taken jdace 
that the state assumed a leading and consistent part in en- 
couraging commerce and industry, a brief sunmiaiy of what 
happened in 1660 will be appropriate. 

There was felt a crying need, especially by the peasantry, 
for a new order, and the nobility was held mainly responsible for 
existing oppressive conditions. It was in fact chiefly upon the 
peasants and burghers, assisted to some extent by the clergy, 
that the king depended in putting through his coup JTSiaL For 
government by the king and estates, was substituted govern- 
ment by the king alone, who delegated a large part of his work to 
colleges or boards appointed by himself. Some of these as the 
Privy Council {Rigsraadet)^ a remnant of the old ord^, the 
Council of State {Staiskollegiet)^ and the Board of Trade {Kom- 
merce'koUegiet)f were advisory; others, as the Danish and Ger- 
man chanceries and the treasury board (SkaihammerhoUegM)^ 
were administrative. The supreme court which had hitherto 
been filled entirely by the nobility, now came under the Danish 
chancery. The chancellor became its president, and trained 
burghers were given seats in it. Besides these institations, 
which were modified as conditions changed and circumstances 
demanded it, special, commissions were at one time or another 
appointed to investigate special subjects; sometimes the king 
would issue acts or ordinances under his own hand, and some- 
times one or another board would prepare an act which would 
be issued from the royal chamber or cabinet.^ It was this cpn- 
centration of power in the royal hands that made possible a 
concentration of effort in matters of trade. About the time 
when Danish and Norwegian merchants were beginning to 
think seriously of securing the establishment of a chart^ed 
company for trade with America (i. «., the West Indies), or of 
making some arrangement with the French who were preparing 

^MeddMserfraArki9ei,1886-8S,e5 0l»6q. D. A. ff ., IV, 470 e< #09. ''Cab- 
inet Orders*' play an important part during the GuMberg period (i77i-1784) 
when much of the government was carried on through orders made ovt 1^ 
advisers and signed by the king. 
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seized the English part of St. Ktts, Antigua and Montserrat in 
1667» only to give them back by the treaty of Bieda in the same 
year. The English in their turn had seized Surinam in South 
America from the Dutch, but returned it in 1874 on the final 
cession to En^and of New Amsterdam. 

In Europe, the ambitions of Louis XTV were presently to 
change the general aspect of affairs. The treaties of Breda were 
f oUowed by the Triple Alliance between En^^and, the Nether^ 
lands and Sweden (1668). This alliance Louis immediately set 
about to break; only by isolating the Netheriands oould he 
hope to cany out his plans on the Continent. He was aided in 
this by the circumstance that Charles n had scarcdy any more 
liking for the Dutch than Louis, and was quite inclined to lend 
his aid to any scheme that promised to cripple or destroy the 
United Netherlands. The secret treaty of Dovor by whidi 
Charles pledged his aid to Louis in the event of a war with the 
Dutch was signed June 1, 1670. Under these circumstances an 
alliance between England and Denmark would weaken the 
Dutch and hence should add to the joy of France. And so it 
happened that not later than June 21, 1670, Arthur Capel, first 
Earl of Essex, left England for Copenhagen as ambassador ex- 
traordinary to conclude a treaty of alliance with the new Danish 
king. Christian V." 

Denmark's interest in the West bidies was only secondaiy, 
and was based upon the interest aroused in her merdiants as a 
result of recent voyages which will be considered later. What 
English as well as French diplomacy played upon in Den- 
mark was fear of Sweden and a feeling that the Dutch had k>ng 
treated them insolently in the Sound disputes and would be 
"ever ready and resolute in defence of Hamburg, whenever the 
Danes should have strength enough to attack it ; " for Hamburg, 
as Sir William Temple expressed it, was their '* chief ambition 
abroad, it seems." *^ 

In Europe England's wars with the Dutch had nmterially 

» Cat. Dom., 1670 and Add., 1660-1670, pp. 165, S78; Cd, Treog., 1969-1679. 
V. S, pt 1 (Nov. 10, 1670). The refusal of Eoez to strike his flag OQ cnterinff 
Danish waters created considerable stir in England. 

" Sir W. Temple, Worlu, II, 217 (London, 1814, 4 v.). 
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wood cutters were threatening to extend the En^ish frontier 
from Jamaica to the Spanish Main in the logwood district about 
Campeachy and Honduras Bay.^ 

The time had come for Spain to admit by treaty what was 
abready an established fact; that she no longer held a mom^xiiy 
over the Caribbean Islands. So while Essex, was negotiating in 
Copenhagen, Sir William Godolphin had been received in 
Spain, where on April 18, 1670, he secured from Charles 11 of 
Spain the Treaty of Madrid, ** composing differences, restraining 
depredations, and establishing peace" in America. For the 
first time, Spain definitely recognized En^and's right to possess 
undisturbed the American islands and colonies which she 
actually occupied, although the Pacific was to remain, as h^eto- 
f ore, strictly a closed sea.^ Before the news of the treaty could 
be published in the En^ish and Spanish colonies, the aich- 
buccaneer, Heniy Morgan, most notorious of his tribe, had led 
an expedition which had sacked the two isthmian cities of P<Mrto 
Bello and Panama. The subsequent knighting of Morgan by 
the king and his appointment as lieutenant-govenuHr of Jamaica 
were hardly calculated to inspire confidence in England's inten- 
tions to bring about peace in Caribbean waters. And yet, as we 
shall see, an honest attempt was made in that direction in which 
Sir Henry Morgan figured as the faithful representative of law 
and order. 

Though the treaty was far from instantaneous in its ^ects, it 
furnished a basis for mutual relations and strengthened Eng- 
land's position in the West Indies to the extent that she was 

^ An expedition from Jamaica had attadced Uie Castle of Santa Crm on the 
Campeachy coast in February* 16SS. Logwood catting on the coast of Cam- 
peachy, Honduras and Yucatan had begun among the EngKsh about IM5. 
Haring, Buccaneers, 107, 808. 

An interesting episode that forms a connecting link between the Eiaabethaa 
struggle with Spun and the English conquest of Jamaica b the Puritan mlntiita^ 
tion scheme of 102SK1640, when the Providence Company held the islandi of 
Providence (Santa Catalina), Henrietta (San Andreas), and Association (Toi^ 
tuga) until they were seised by the Spaniards. A detailed account is to be foand 
in A. P. Newton's The CoUmiMtng AetmHee qf ike Eari§ Puriiam (New HaTcn. 
1914). 

M Haring; op. eU, 107. 
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able price on condition of Denmark's receiving certain staple 
rights in France, e. g., in La Bochelle and Nantes. 

But Colbert's idea was protection, not reciprocily . He had no 
desire to encourage the establishment of a Danish West India 
company that might become an active competitor with the Com- 
pany of the North, so he turned the negotiations to the subject 
of Dansborg, the Danish factory on the Malabar coast of India, 
which he attempted in vain to buy for France. In these futile 
negotiations the idea of cooperating for the pursuit of West 
Indian trade was lost sight of, and Danish merchants were left 
to form their own company.^ 

Of the expeditions which were sent to the West Indies by 
private Danish adventurers previous to the coup dCeUU of 1660, 
mention has already been made. It remains to consider those 
expeditions which took place after the disastrous war with 
Sweden, and which led eventually to the choice of St. Thomas as 
the site of Denmark's first West Indian colony. A memorial 
dated February 15, 1662, and hitherto unpublished, epitcmiises 
the state of Danish trade in the West Indies during the troublous 
years that had just passed. *' We have to thank Your Majesty," 
runs the memorial, "'most graciously and humbly for the priv- 
ileges [to trade] upon the Caribbean islands, which were granted 
to us several years ago, although by God's will ^^ we su£Fered 
great losses on the journeys undertaken during those times, in- 
asmuch as Cromwell and those ruling with him took away from 
us two ships with cargoes, worth over 32,000 reU. And besides, 
one of our ships with full cargo and twenty-two persons was 
swept away from the land by God's weather, by the wind called 
hurricane, on the 11th day of August, 1657, and never has there 
been heard of ship or men since; so that we have su£Fered a very 
great loss during the two years. Since that time we have been 
unable to continue our voyages thence, both for the reasons 
given and because of the dangers due to the present wars. . • . 
Meantime our former privileges have expired, and we have 
again undertaken in the Lord's name to have our former skipper, 

(• Knud Fabricius, " Colbert og Danmark . . ." (HiHorM Tidsd^rift, 8 R., 

IV, xm.). 

" Qud bedred duverr. 
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Erik Nielsen Schmidt, navigate these islands in the good hope 
that €rod Ahni^ly will grant us some share of the good things of 
the land by way of restitution for our former losses. We pray 
Your Majesty to renew the grant of our former privileges for 
another term of years." Hans Nansen, Schmidt, and three 
others ^ signed their names to the petition which was granted ^ 
substantially in the form asked, for **the present year" only. 

The Hans Nansen who signed this petition appears to have 
been the son of the wealthy burgher and Iceland merchant of the 
same name. After attendance in a Copenhagen *' Latin school " 
he had been sent to Danzig in 1652 to learn bookkeeping, and 
went thereafter on business missions to Prussia, the United 
Netheriands, and Iceland. In 1655 he was the ** winter mer- 
chant" of the Iceland-Fsero company; in the winters of 1656- 
1657 he was in Amsterdam learning seamanship and nautical 
mathematics. In the summer of 1657 he was made merchant 
in Iceland for the new company; the year following he was in 
Ghlckstadt and Hamburg. During the last Swedish war, being 
unable to return to Copenhagen, he was in business for his 
associates and himself in Hamburg, GlUckstadt and Iceland. 
He was certainly one of the organizers of the West India Com- 
pany in 1671, and may be taken as a type of the shrewd, ad- 
venturous entrepreneurs of the age of the commercial com- 
panies. 

The skipper, Erik Nielsen Schmidt, was evidently selected for 
his knowledge of West Indian waters and conditions. How 
many previous voyages their "former skipper" may have made, 
it is impossible to say, but he is certainly found on February 25, 
1663, passing through the Sound with a cargo of tobacco, ginger, 
etc., from the West Indies; ^ he is referred to in a contract dated 
June 8, 1665, at Copenhagen as royal commandant and governor 
of the island of St. Thomas.^^ On July 1 he passed Elsinore with 

■• No. 7S. SjaU. aabne Breve, April 29, 1^62 (Indlag). Find Nielsen, Chris- 
toffer Hanse, and Jdrgen Hansen Raffn. Schmidt's name appears as Erich 
Nidsen Sckmit in the document, and is signed Erich Nielsen Smit. 

" It was granted on April 29, 1662, udi narwBrende Aar. 

«» dresundHUdregntkabel for 1663. 

'^ lo KirkekuU SawU., 5 R. II B., pp. 293 et aeq. E. V. Lose quotes in exUnso 
the ooQtiact entered into betwe^i Schmidt and Kield Jensen Slagelse* the 
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a cargo of provisions bound for the West Indies.** Eariy in 1666 
(Februaiy 15) he sent a small cargo containing three hundred 
''rolls" of tobacco and one and one-half hhds. of sugar to G>- 
penhagen.^ Not long thereafter, in the same year, he died at 
St. Thomas. The Lutheran minister, Kjeld Jensen Slagelse, 
seems to have succeeded him and to have returned to Denmailc 
with the remaining colonists. The last ship from the West 
Indies recorded as passing throu^ the Sound before the or- 
ganization of the Company in 1671, and probab^ the one by 
which the St. Thomas colonists came, sailed into Copenhagen 
harbor on August 30, 1666, under Holger Freder's command. 
The cargo contained 50,000 lbs. of pockwood, 20,000 lbs. of 
sugar, and 70,000 lbs. of tobacco,*^ which may partly have been 
bought on French or English islands. 

Such then, in its main features, was that long train of cir- 
cumstances that had attracted the interest of kings and sub- 
jects of Denmark-Norway to the western world, and particu- 
larly to those parts adjacent to the Spanish Main. The success 
of those trading vessels that had returned with fair cargoes from 
successful ventures in those distant tropical waters had at least 
served to whet the appetites of Danish-Norwegian merchants 
and skippers. They began to hope that by following the course 
laid out by other western European states, notably the Dutch 
and the English, they, too, might secure some share in that 
commerce of which Spain was finding it increasin^y difficult to 
keep a monopoly. It remains to explain how Danish mer- 
chants were able through a royally chartered conunercial com- 
pany to gain for the state a permanent foothold in those regions. 

Lutheran miniater who waa to aooompany him. A copy oi the aanie ii to be 
found in the Bancroft Collection, but the date given is 1656. 

*' dresundMdregnskabei for 1655. 

•» Ibid, for 1666. 

" Ibid, for 1666. 



CHAPTER I 

THE E8TABUSHM£NT OF THE COMPANY 

Bt 1671, circumstances were more favorable to the establish- 
ment of a Danish West India Company with broad powers and 
considerable latitude of action than at any previous time. The 
several expeditions already described gave sufficient encourage- 
ment to suggest a more ambitious plan for getting into the field 
of Caribbean commerce. An unoccupied island with an excel- 
lent harbor had been found, the peaceful occupying and retain- 
ing of which had become a more likely possibility as a result 
of recent diplomatic developments in Europe. The newly 
founded Board of Trade took on a new lease of life after the 
accession to the throne of the new king. Christian V, in 1670. 
On September 22 of that year the Board leceived its first official 
instructions, and presently it was organized with Frederick 
Ulrik Gyldenlove, the illegitimate son of the king, as its president 
and JeDs Juel, a statesman and diplomatist and a brother of the 
famous admiral, as vice-president. The remaining members 
included the well-known merchant Hans Nansen, Peter Peterson 
Lerke, the Danish master of the mint, Andrew Timpf who had 
held a similar position in Poland, Gabriel Marselis, a reputable 
Dutch merchant, and as secretary, Melkior Rotlin, formerly 
employed in Bergen as secretary of the LUbeck office.^ To these 
men the king's trusted adviser, Peter Schumacher (created 
Count Griffenfeld and made Chancellor in 1673) lent his en- 
thusiastic support in all matters pertaining to the encourage- 
ment of trade and industry.^ On November 20, 1670, the second 
Danish East India Company was organized and given a charter 
for forty years. On the eleventh day of the following March, 

^ K. Fabridiu, Qriffmfdd (Kdbenhavn, 1910), 160, 166. The contemporary 
apeUing of Lerke's name is Lerehe. 
*JD. IL H^ IV, 589. 

(811 
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the Danish West India Compapy reoeived its charier fxani the 
royal hand.' In America and the Far East Denmaric was 
planning to enter into commercial competition with her enter- 
prising neighbors. 

As directors of the West India Company the king named three 
of the members ('* assessors" or judges) of the Board of Trade, 
Jens Juel» Peter Lerke, and the burgher, Hans Nans^i,^ the 
last named on the nomination of Peter Schumacher. 

This charter, like the usual seventeenth centuiy commercial 
company charters, conferred very broad powers upon the com- 
pany. In describing it, reference will be made by way of com- 
parison with an organization established just the year before, 
the continuous existence of which from that day to this renders 
it unique in the annals of chartered companies, namdy, the 
Hudson Bay Company, whose official corporate title was ''the 
governor and company of Adventurers of En^^and trading into 
Hudson Bay." The English had no company exactly corre- 
sponding to the Danish company. The Bpyal African Com- 
pany, founded in 1672, made Guinea the main scene of its 
operations, with the British islands in the West Indies the chief 
market for what soon came to be their principal article of com- 
merce, African slaves. But the Hudson Bay Company was, 
like the Danish, intended for the exploitation of the New World 
and oflPers at its inception, despite the different nature of its 
sphere of action, some interesting resemblances to its con- 
temporary. 

The charter issued by Christian V authorized the Danish 
West India Company to occupy and take possession of the 
island of St. Thomas ''and also such other islands thereabouts or 
near the mainland of America as might be uninhabited and 

'C. P. Lucas, II, 52, III, 67, mistakenly places the inoorporatioD of the 
company in 1734. For the second East India Company, see Kay Lanen, D§ 
danah-otHndiske KoUmien HitAorie (Kdbenhavn, 1907). I» 48. 

^ P. Manager, Eistorisk Efteneimng over de VetHnditke og O mntu he Cam- 
pagnies EtMiisemerUer udi VesHndien og Guinea, p. 8. Tliis manuacript woik 
by a bookkeeper of the Company is in the Royal Ijbrary at Copenhagen and ia 
of prime importance. (Cited hereafter as Manager MS.) 

Hans Nansen was also a judge on the Admiralty Board, and later herame, a« 
his father had been before him, president of the city of Copcnhagea (1688). 
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himself a large fraction of his tribe, finally was punished by the 
loss of a leg for his various attempts at running away .^ 

Besides the three royally appointed directors, two <rf whom 
were nobles, three were to be elected by the shaidiolden 
(''participants") from among themselves by a majority vote, 
those chosen being required to have a minimum of 2,000 ^9et- 
tedaler'* invested in the Company's stock.* A paragraph (flS) 
the consequences of which the promoters could not have fore- 
seen was that which provided for the upkeqp of the population 
of the young colony by the promise of as many ol the men 
c6ndemned in the home country to labor in irons or to serve in 
prison as the company might deem neoessaiy for its plantaticNU, 
and as many as th^ might wish of those women whose dis- 
orderly lives had brought them into arrest in the ''sfmuiing 
house'' and other places. This was not the first time that 
Europe deliberately planned to empty her jails on American 
soil nor was it to be the last time, but on St. Thomas as in the 
English colonies, the authorities soon learned that convicts 
were not deemed good timber for plantations by the colonial 
officials. Not like the English company, where the owner ci 
each block of stock worth £100 was entitied to vote, the Danish 
company gave each shareholder one vote, and only one vote. 
The minimum size of the shares was one hundred rizddlais. 
The Company received free use of rooms in the Copenhagen 
Stock Exchange, and was provided with suitable pack house 
quarters on *'Holmen" near the present site of *'Holniens" 
church. The king, the queen, and Prince George, each sus- 
scribed 3,000 Slettedaler, while the total amount of this first 
subscription was 64,300 sldl.^ which was to be paid in three 

' Even the negroes did not become the objects of serious missioiiaiy effort 
until the arrival of the Moravian missionaries in 17S8» and then the impetus 
came from drdes entirdy outside of the official dass. 

• A Slettedaler » 64 Stalling; a rigsdaksr (rixdoUar) » 96 SkiDing » « Mark. 
1 pesos B 8 reals » 96 granos (or 48 stivers). A rizdoUar was about equal to 
a pesos or pieoe-of-eight, and to four kroner (1 Kr, » $0,875) in present day 
coin. The purdiasing value during the Company's career was petfaaps two to 
three times that of the present time in Denmark. On money vahie8» see D. R. ff.* 
IV, 108» note; W. Scfaarling, Pengenei tytikende Vmrdi (KObenhavn. 1809); 
Arent Bemtsen* Danmark og Norffe$ Fruglbar Eerligfued. (KjObenhavn, 16S6)* 
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ship that left Ekinore in 1654. It is at any rate certain that he 
entered the service of an English merchant on St. CJhristopher 
(St. Eatts), and that about 1660 he returned to Europe with a 
Dutch merchant. There he joined a company including three 
business men from Zeeland, of whom one John Bassdaer, was the 
leader; Iversen participated in the enterprise, holding one-sixth 
of the capital. He was himself to accompany the ship to the 
West Indies and to take charge of the trade there, of ^diich he 
was to enjoy one-half of the profits. 

All went on smoothly until 1665, when Iversen returned to 
Europe and there learned that war had broken out between 
England and the Netherlands. This information was brou^t 
in upon him in a way that was not to be mistaken, and he paid 
dearly for his instruction. His ship and cargo were Bated 
by an English privateer. The skipper himself went to Cc^ien- 
hagen hoping to obtain restitution through diplomatic channels. 
Admiral Henry Bjelke procured him an audience with Fred- 
erick in. The king not only acceded to Iversen's desire that 
Charles II of England be petitioned to deliver over to the in- 
jured party his share of the damages, estimated at 8,000 nS., 
but had Iversen come to him three times to tell him concerning 
life in the New World and of his personal experiences there. 
Inasmuch as the Danes appeared to show too much sympathy 
with the Dutch, and particularly since the failure of the Danes 
to cooperate with the English fleet in capturing the Dutch 
East Indiamen in Bergen harbor, Iversen's petition came to 
nothing. Although he kept up his connections with his Zeeland 
partners, he appears to have remained in Denmark during the 
years foUowing. In 1670, the year of the embas^ of Essex, he 
was married ''in the house," a distinction which indicates a 
fairly high social position, and with other evidences, shows him 
still to have been a man of some means, despite his severe 
loss. 

The newly elected governor invested 1,000 rdl, in the West 
Indian enterprise at the start. He also took charge of fitting 
out two ships provided by the new king. Christian V, for the 
use of the Company. About 20,000 rdl. were expended in the 
outfitting. Captain Arent Henriksen, a Dutch skipper, took 
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was sufficiently in demand in Denmark to furnish a prc^table 
ballast for returning ships during the earlier years ol the colony. 
The problem of securing cane for the newly deaied patdies of 
plantation ground was solved by the aid of the En^ish, who had 
recently seized Tortola, a little island just northwest of St. 
John, from the Dutch. Hie En^h officer ^ in diarge there 
generously gave the Danes full permission to use anything they 
found on the island, and they made no find more precious than 
the shoots of sugar cane. 

The new masters had scarcely b^un settlement, before 
colonists of various sorts began to seep in. The greater number 
of them belonged to the Dutdi nation, and were seddng the 
protection of a state that they supposed to be on friendly terms 
with the En^ish, who were harrying the Dutch wherevor th^ 
dared. Some of these, as John von Beverhoudt, became plant- 
ers of distinction and even founded influential families; others, 
like Carl Baggaert, an absconder from Midddburg, became 
trouble makers who soured the life of the governor and those in 
authority with him. Although French, (jermans, English, and 
Jews were among these early settlers, Dutch became the pre- 
vailing language from the beginning. 

To keep such a variously confused assemblage in reasonable 
restraint while the necessaiy pioneering work was being done, 
was the new governor's task. That Iversen should succeed in 
laying the foundation of a civil government out of the crude 
materials that he had at hand was in itself a creditable per- 
formance, and something for which his masters had reason to 
be grateful. But in putting through this pioneer work one is not 
surprised to find that he gained for himself a reputation for 
severity that made the directors declare that Governor Iver- 
sen*s brutal management **has given the Company such a bad 
reputation among the common people in Denmark that they 
are of the opinion that if they should serve in the West Indies 
th^ would be worse off than if they had served in Barbary." 
There was indeed considerable ground for such a belief, and the 
fault did not all lie with Iversen's government. 

^ Spoken of by Knunp (/drym Iwenm, fiB) •§ Burd. 
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lem clamoring for solution was that of labor supply.*^ As early 
as the beginning of the sixteenth century, when the Spanish 
government began to concern itself with the preservation of the 
aborigines, who proved unadaptable to severe lalxnr, African 
slaves had been resorted to as a substitute for native and white 
labor.^ White convict labor was cursed at in "^HbrginiayBariMukis 
and Martinique as heartily as at St. Thomas. Indoitured 
servants were among those who accompanied Governor Iversen 
on the initial voyage; but fevers, climate, and careless living 
killed them off faster than they could be replaced. This labor 
dlflSculty seems to have been anticipated in the charter to some 
extent when provision was made for absorption of the African 
company of Glttckstadt into the West India Company.^ Hie 
union was in fact complete November 28, 1674, when Christian V 
issued an edict allowing the Danish West India Company to 
trade on the Guinea coast.'^ Meanwhile the African company 
had sent over a ship to Guinea in 1673 which added one hundred 
and three slaves to the St. Thomas labor supply; '^ some smaller 
purchases were made from local dealers, and another voyage 
was taken by the Camdia in the s wnmer following, probably for 
the same company."* 

In 1675 a Portuguese bark was found wrecked on the shore 
with a slave cargo, from which were secured twenty-four 
wretched negroes, of whom ten survived long enough to be 
entered on the books of the Company. The Dutch traders 
seemed peculiarly gifted with the power to scent a bargain from 
afar, whether in slaves, sugar, or silks. A certain Landert van 

" See Mima, C6U)eH*9 West India PUiey, p. 283, for a sUtement of tbe con- 
ditions in the Frendi islands; also Pierre Heinrich, La Lmtinane mnu la Com- 
pagnie de» Indes, pp. 32 el $eq, 

**G. Scelle, La traUS negrih-e aux Indes de CasHUs (Pfems, 1006X I. 123-125, 
139-161. 

** See If 16 of odroi. 

'^Kranip, Jorgen Iversen, 31. Christiansborg Castle, near Aocrm oa tlie 
Guinea coast, had been built by the Swedes in 1646 and captured from them by 
the Danes in 1657. The history ol the GlUckstadt African Company up to the 
date of its merger with the Danish West India Company is exceedingly 
Denmark finally sold its African possessions to Great Britain in 1850. 

*• Manager MS,, 22. 

** L. Fogtman, AlfhabeHek Register ... (see July 10, 1074). 
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and gradually the pretensicuis of the Spaniaids dwindled down 
for the time to an occasional more or less innocuous reference.* 
The French had no valid grounds for protest. Thdr nearest 
colony was St. Croix which had been taken from the Spaniaids 
in 1650 by an expedition sent by de Poincy from St. Christopher. 
Colbert, in his e£Forts to build up French commercial power, had 
practically closed French colonies to foreign trade, but the 
Dutch wars of Louis XIV made traffic between France and her 
West Indian colonies so precarious that Grov^rnor de Baas ci 
St. Croix was forced in 1673 to open the island to Danish com- 
merce during six months to save his people from starving.*' 
But when Denmark joined in the war against the Fraich, this 
trade ceased, and the St. Thomas creditors were left with some 
thousands of rixdoUars worth of valueless paper on their hands.'^ 

The news that war had broken out came in September, 1075, 
and for the time being the French contented themsetves with 
seizing the Company's yacht at St. Croix, finally, on Fdb- 
ruary 2, 1678, the French actually attacked St. Thomas. Gov- 
ernor Iversen had made valiant efforts to complete the fort to 
the point where it could withstand attack; a tower had recently 
been finished, and when requested to surrender he was able to 
bid the enemy defiance. The French left after carrying off a 
few slaves and some free negroes. After their departure the 
work on the fort was continued vnih greater vigor than ever so 
that by 1680 the governor was able to record that the fort was 
completed. With the one hundred and fifty men, white and 
black, that he had available, he felt himself able, so he reported 
to his masters, to beat off six hundred or even one thousand 
men. 

But the strenuous work involved in preparation against out- 
side attack had driven the planters as well as the governor al- 
most to desperation. With the malcontents under the Dutch- 
man Baggaert against him, with his health undermined by the 
strain of responsibility, and his temper becoming more and 

*• Manager M8^ 18, 19. 
^ Miiiifl» 823; Kranip, Iversen, 85. 

" ''Debtors on St. Croix'* were stm in 1708 d^ted with 8.288 fdl.. 5 mai^ 
the Company'i books at St Tbomas. N.J.faraLn^irO&-mJB. 
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oome to a low pass largely because of the reaction of conditions 
in Europe upon the commercial situation both in the capital and 
in the colony. 

In carrying out his second war against the Dutch, Louis XIV 
had indeed secured the assistance of the former ally of the 
United Provinces, Sweden, and for a time that of En^^and. The 
Netherlands were allied from the first with the HohencoDem 
elector of Brandenburg and were later to be joined by the Em- 
peror and by their traditional enemy, Spain. Into this armed 
camp Denmark threw herself on the side of the Dutch, but 
against the Swedes, from whom she hoped to regain her lost 
provinces. Such a state of war not only militated against the 
success of the Company's efforts, but threatened the veiy 
existence of its American factory. 

for these return cargoes at the same rate ol ten per cent. Eadi of the Danish 
skqppers was to bring to St. Thomas two capable workmsmen, for whom the 
Company would pay 10 nfl. eadi; while each failure to make sodi ddivety was 
to be penaliied by a fine of 80 nfl. 

This was very similar to the Arrit promulgated by Colbert* Januaiy tt» 1671, 
to enoomage the importation of white servants. Vesseb of 100 tons or over 
were to cany two cows or two mares, and those of less to cany two indentnred 
servants in place of each cow or mare. Mims» op. dL, 882. Three Beigen 
merchants, JOrgen Thormdhlen, Cordt von Woyda, and Danid Wolatmsn, 
received permission to send ships to the West Indies in this trade. AChristiania 
ship seems to have got to St. Thomas with a passport from the king, bat with- 
out the knowledge or permission of the directors. Mariager M8^ 80-88. 



CHAPTER n 

TH£ CRITICAL PERIOD (1680-1600) 

The conclusion of the peace with Sweden in 1679 was followed 
by a series of efforts on the part of the Danish crown to revive 
and quicken the economic life of the kingdom. The Board of 
Trade appEed itself anew to the task, and a special commission 
with Jens Juel at its head was created in September, 1681, to 
supplement that body.^ In this revival of interest in commer- 
cial and kindred matters, the West India and Guinea venture 
came in for its share of attention. On March 3, 1680, the king 
issued an order, the provisions of which indicate clearly the low 
state of the company and the h«x)ic measures necessaiy to fan 
into a flame its spark of remaining life. In this order the kihg 
pledged his assistance by offering to fit out and send a ship to ^' 
Guinea to fetch slaves for use in St. Thomas; and he promised to 
send the needed number of men to the Guinea forts, which were 
sadly in need of assistance.^ The resolution of February 8, 
1675, confiscating to the Company the capital of participants 
who had not paid in their full quota was confirmed, and now 
each shareholder was assessed an amount equal to ten per cent, 
of the par value of his share. If he failed to pay, he was liable 
to lose his entire investment. Moreover, all government em- 
ployees in his majesty's dpminions were "invited" to invest 
ten per cent, of their salary, if the latter was over 300 rdl. a year, 
in shares; if they had not paid in the required amount within 
four or six weeks, it would be deducted from their salaries. 
Finally, the king reached out after those wealthy but apathetic 
burghers and others who had hitherto refrained from investing 
or had been unduly cautious, by requiring that all carriage 

^ Other members of this commission were Michael Vibe, Peter Brandt, Paul 
Roeenpahn, and *' proeureurifiniral** Peter Scavenius. D. R, B., TV, 615. 
> Manager MS., 37. SB. 

[45] 
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owners whose shares did not amount to 500 <UZ. must inyest 
60 rdl. once for all. 

Whatever the king and company's directors mi^t pnfpoee^ 
it was after all the servants of the company in the West Indies 
and on the Guinea coast on whom would rest the duty of dis- 
posing; and the success of their efforts would be larg^ condi- 
tioned by various external circumstances over which th^ had no 
control. To carry out the details required by this scheme of 
rehabilitation and readjustment, a committee of four * headed 
by Herman Meyer» councilor of war, admiralty and oonmneroe, 
was appointed to take charge of suppljong the Guinea fcurts with 
men and munitions and equipping ships for both Guinea and the 
West Indies. The result was that the Merman was sent out to 
Guinea ^ under Captain Ove Ovesen, who took with him a new 
merchant and commander for the Guinea factory, while the 
Crowned Griffin was sent to St. Thomas, passing Kronborg castle 
on September 4, 1680, under Ci^tain John Blom.^ 

The home authorities had done all that th^ could, and as- 
suredly no less than was needed. It remained to be seen to what 
extent their efforts would be seconded by their employees and 
favored by circumstances. The new governor of St. Thomas, 
Nicholas Esmit, had given the directors plenty of promises, but 

had been unable to produce any recommendations. The pend- 
ing resignation of Iversen gave them no time to search about for 
candidates. Esmit claimed to have been a skipper, called him- 
self captain, and asserted that he had served his apprenticeship 
with the English at Jamaica. His name Esmit was probably 

' The others were Peter Bladt, Assessor in the Board of Trade, Manrits van 
der Thy, and CUns Sohn. 

* No pass appears to be recorded in VesHndisk Reg. leJl-SB for this ship. 
Menutn » HttfincMden or HamnandeH. 

• Manager M8,. 84 el seq.; Vesl, Reg^ 1671-99. The Citwiiid Gr^bi - im 
CransdeOrif, 
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on the frontier between the ^Nmiards and the En^iah. This 
frontier had been pushed forward by a straight conquest to in- 
clude Jamaica; buccaneers had made sport of it and were finally 
to extend it permanently into Campeachy. It was in this twi- 
light zone, haunted by buccaneers and m^i of their type, that 
St. Thomas had found itself since its settlement. To keep the 
island out of complications with its powerful ndf^bor required 
more firmness and clear-headedness than was possessed by 
Nicholas Esmit. Of his early histoiy as governor onty a few en- 
lightening documents exist, but a letter written by him to the 
directors May 17, 1682, is sufficientiy illustrative of the ways of 
the privateers and of their reception in St. Thomas to justify 
quotation: 

''There arrived here Februaiy 8 [1682] a ship oi unknown 
origin, some two hundred tons in size, without guns, passport or 
letters, and with seven men, French, English, and German. On 
being questioned th^ replied that they had gone out ci E$- 
paniola [Hispaniola] from the harbor of Petit Guava (mc) with 
two hundred men and a French commission to cruise on the 
Spaniards. They had come to the coast of Terra Firma and 
landed in the river of Danan [Darien?] where th^ were joined 
by the wild Indians who were to show them the way over the 
land to the South Sea, which they also did; . . . and they took a 
littie ship or bark with a hundred blocks [bars?] of silver, next a 
large vessel, and finally a Spanish galleon, with which they did 
much damage over all the South Sea; and after having robbed 
for two years in the South Seas, they escaped around Terra de 
fago [del Fuego] . . . and on January 28 came to anchor in 
Antigo [Antigua], where all the English in the crew went over 
on the English ship with all their gold and silver. The rest, 
namely seven men, who had risked [?] and doubled thdr money, 
sailed for Petit Groava, but on the way the boat leaked, so they 
asked to come in to St. Thomas and there careen the boat, 
which was done at Strand Slucken [Gregerie Beach?] by the acid 
of thirty men sent out by me. I bought what little cacao they 
had, the rest of their plunder they brought ashore and divided 
among our people. The ship was no longer usable. I have 
decided not to confiscate it, in order to avoid any unf riendlinesB 
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the island within a fortnight. The order was signed I^ Bag- 
gaert and one Jochum Delicaet, a wily Dutchman who will 
come in for attention later.' Before Governor St^letcm could 
get a chance to secure the delivery of the sloop to him, Nicholas 
Esmit was replaced by his brother Adolph, who had become the 
leader of a faction of the more unruly planters.^ Adolph was 
shifty, shrewd, vain, and at times boastful, and an exceeding 
exasperating neighbor to deal with. 

It is in the period when the Esmit brothers were responsible 
for the government of St. Thomas, that the island gained its 
reputation as a resort for pirates. For that reason their relations 
with pirates, or with persons suspected of being such, deserve to 
be examined with some minuteness. On October 7, 1782, 
Governor Stapleton sent Thomas Biss, his deputy on Tortola, 
to '*the Honorable Governor E^mit in St. Thomas Island," for 
to have written **of St. Thomas Island'' would have been an 
official recognition of the usurpation. On the demand of Biss 
for the restoration of a sloop, which he maintained had been 
seized from its lawful owner, as well as on the request for the de* 
livery of seven white servants who had run away from Mont- 
serrat, Adolph Esmit gave contradictory and evasive answers. 
When the English official demanded the runaway servants, 
Esmit had replied that this was a free port " and that anyone 
asking for protection was entitled to it. "Sir," was the reply of 
Biss, " if your port is free, why did you seize the sloop? If some 
rogues have freedom here, why not all?" " 

Later, in a communication to Biss, Esmit offered to restofre the 
sloop (which he had already sold at auction for twenty-five 
pieces of eight) on the presentation of a certificate from Gover- 

•A.E leSS-^, "Idt A." and "Lit. B.*' appended to A. Esmit's letter 

to the king (1 Sept., 1683). Delicaet*s first name was frequently spdled /o- 
aehim. 

>0Qn 8 August, 1882, Nicholas had disdiarged a debt of 8,000 rdL to hb 
brother, described in the document as "young of years and faithful,'* by deeding 
him his share of a plantation 8,000 feet long and stodsed with 87 ataves, 
houses, indigo, "works," etc The deposing of I*ndiolas took place in the 
autumn. (B. A D,, 1683-89.) 

^^ This appears to be the first reference to St. Thomas as a free port. 

» Cal. CoL, 1681-86, No. 777 (11 Nov., 1«8«). 
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Simderiand, with a request for the restoration of the sloop and 
servants.^ Within a fortnight the Danish king had written a 
vigorous letter to Esmit rebuking him and ordering him to 
restore ship and fugitive servants f orthwith, on pain of mmmiaiy 
punishment of death. Further complaint of vioknoe would 
certainly bring this punishment upon him.^^ 

It could assuredly not have missed the observation of the 
de fado governor that serious trouble was in the wind; and so 
long as he had secured no commission, his position was boimd to 
be exceedingly precarious. The directors of the company in 
Copenhagen had early learned of Nicholas Esmit*s doings at 
St. Thomas, and decided to have him replaced at the earliest 
opportunity by a more likely incumbent. In liarch 168£ 
George Iversen who had recuperated from his severe expe- 
rience again sou^t his former post. In this and in his plans for 
strengthening the colony by another consignment of convicts 
Iversen was supported by Jens Juel and Albert Gyldenq>arre 
who with Edward Hoist, assumed the direction of the company's 
affairs in 1682, on the resignation of Hans Nansen and Herman 
Meyer. ^ The governor-elect received his commission Septem- 
ber 26, 1682, his final instructions on October 28, and left 
Ebinore on November 10, just when Stapleton was formulating 
his charges against Adolph E^smit. But Iversen was never to 
reach his destination, for after he had passed the Azores, he and 
those in authority mth him fell victims to a mutiny instigated 
by their convict cargo. ^* 

As the news of this latest misfortune was reaching the direc- 
tors at Copenhagen, Adolph Esmit was sending his recently 
married English wife Charity to Denmark to plead his case and 
procure him a commission." He sent in numerous documents 

w CaL. Col,, 1681-85, No. 998 (Mar. 8, 1683). 

^7 Ibid., No. 1003 (Mar. 17, 1683). Another copy of tbe same doco- 
ment has been calendared by mistake under date of Blar. 17, 1884 (No. 
1697). 

li Manager MS,, 44. 

^* Krarup, Ivenen, 43 el seq. Most of the mntineers were can^t and hombly 
put to death in Copenhagen. Cf, Haring, Buoeaneen, 287, where '^Evcnon'* 
is confused with Milan. 

» A, E^ le&hSB (Blay 1, 1688). 
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captain sent a protest to the governor concerning the shooting, 
and planned to bum up the pirate ship that night. The gover- 
nor's explanation that he had already taken her into custody 
and sent her men ashore did not help matters, for in that case 
he was responsible for the firing on the English flag. Esmit's 
efforts to cajole Carlile ashore by sending him a presoit and an 
invitation to dine were too transparent to succeed. CariHe was 
in no mood to risk a delay that mi^t bring in the pirate 8hq>*s 
consort, which was daily expected, so he sent his men on board 
her that evening (Tuesday) and fired her. In the conflagration, 
another privateer lying near at hand caught fire and was burned.^ 

In vain did Esmit fulminate against this confessedly hi|^- 
handed measure and against Carlile's threat to summon three 
more frigates to his assistance if Esmit did not deliver up the 
pirate Englishmen who were ashore. Esmit admitted the 
firing of a shot from the castle but maintained that his purpose 
was merely to secure due salute. Since he was accused of undue 
intimacy with pirates, he sent over in irons the man who fired 
the shot. The rest, he explained, had fled.^ 

Esmit's first care was to notify the French governor of St. 
Croix, for the French might be expected to put in a claim for the 
restitution of property belonging to one of their subjects,^ 
although in his claim to Carlile Esmit argued that the frigate 
belonged to the King of Denmark. Stapleton had now secured 
the means by which he could back up his words with powder 
and ball, and was prepared to press his advantage. On Au- 
gust 15 he demanded that Esmit deliver up Jean Hamlin, whom 
the St. Thomas governor had evidently befriended. **Have a 
care," he wrote, '*I shall come from the Leeward Islands with 
an armed force, blow you up as quickly as the Trompeuse^ and 
pound any pirate that you may have fitted out. If you have a 
spark of honesty in you restore me the sloop and runaway serv- 

^ Cal. Col,, 1681-86, Nos. 1168, 117S, 1188, 1190; X. E., 168^-89 (Aug. I. 
168S). 

» Ibid., No. 1173. Esmit to Stapleton (Aug. 1, 1683). 

^ Ibid., No. 1881. The Chevalier off St. Laureoa, Frendi govemor 
off Martinique, aent a protest to Governor Stapleton Nov. 18, 1689w main- 
taining not without reason that his men should have spared the shipa and 
punished the pirates. 
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nor her husband was slow to take advantage. Diflknity of 
communication between new and old world meant that the 
offences and grievances of the summer, which had been accu- 
mulating in London and Copenhagen, became the t<^iic of dq>- 
lomatic negotiation in the winter following. The commission 
arrived none too soon, for malcontents within the cciosay were 
already plotting Adolph Esmit's overthrow. Now that he was 
governor in his own right, he could proceed against hb local 
enemies with a vigor bom of authority. The first to become 
a target for the governor's wrath was the leader of the plot. Otto 
Eden, who was condemned to death in the month following 
Madame's return.'^ His two chief accomplices got off with fines, 
and banishment to their plantations for nine months.*^ Esmit 
showed very much the same instability of character in dealing 
with the inhabitants, that he showed in his rdaticms with his 
neighbors on other islands. The return of Madame Esmit 
could not but further embitter the life of the conscientious, if 
irascible, Stapleton. '* Never was like impudence on the earth 
as of Esmit and his wife," he wrote to the Lords of Trade, Fd>- 
ruary IS, 1684. *'She gives out that she is the relict of an 
English baron." 

Had Governor Iversen lived to arrive safely at his post early 
in 1683 when he was expected, the company mi^t have been 
spared much expense and annoyance, and the colony a harrowing 
experience. For Esmit was no more inclined to give up his 
habits than Stapleton was to let him cultivate them in peace. 
In April 1684 Sir William issued an order to Col. Thomas Hill, 
authorizing him to secure any persons that he might find in the 
Virgin Islands, especially Danes, and bring them to Nevis.* 
Before long Esmit's secretary, Martin Borel, with three negroes 
was captured and detained in arrest at Nevis. When Esmit 
threatened to send the secretary's seven children over into 
Stapleton's safekeeping in case their mother who was danger- 
ously m, should die,^ the secretary was returned. 

** A, E^ 1682-89 (Nov. 20, and Dec^ 1083). 

** Ibid, (Jan. 26. 1684). Th^ were Jochum Delicaet and Jan Boris. 

>• Cal, CU., 1681-85, 1947. UI (April S, 1684). 

^ Ibid,, 1047, n (June 11, 1684); A. E. (June 16^ 1684). 
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May 7, 1684» the king issued an order deposing Adolph Esmit 
and naming Grabriel Milan as governor of St. Thomas in his 
stead.^ 

To take the new governor and his retinue over to the West 
Indies, the king set aside the warship, Forluna^ armed with forty 
guns and provided with a crew of eighty men, and placed in 
conmiand Captain George Meyer, a German-speaking officer 
who had been in the Danish service for five years. Besides his 
own family, consisting of a wife, a grown son, Felix, and four 
children, Milan brought with him a governess, three maids, 
three lackeys, a laborer, and a Tartar.^ As merchant at the 
St. Thomas factory and next in authority to the gov^ncn*, the 
directors sent along Niels Lassen, and as ** assistant" in the 
company's office (a clerical place) John Lorentz, a young man 
from Flensborg in Schleswig who had contracted to serve the 
company for four years. 

Lavish provision was made for the governor's comfort. 
Various kinds of foreign wines were taken on board, and place 
was even found for six or seven dogs. The king had 
him with 6,000 rdl. cash for his inunediate needs and given 
part of his salary in advance. Certainly no charge of niggard- 
liness could be laid against the Company, the entire original 
stock of which amounted to not more than 44,866 rdl, (64,300 
sldL). Captain Meyer was entrusted with a secret order direct- 
ing that in case of Milan's death Niels Lassen should succeed 
to the governorship, and that in case of the death of the latter. 
Lieutenant Christopher Heins of St. Thomas should take 
charge. ^^ The Fortuna remained long enough to receive a copy 
of Charles II's orders to Stapleton to assist the new governor in 
case Esmit should resist.^ 

The man who was charged with the responsibility of re- 
deeming the good name of his countiy in the far-off Caribbean 
had led an eventful life. Milan came of a reputable Jewish 
family which had connections in Portugal, Flanders, and 

» Christian V. to A. Esmit. A, E., 1682-^. 

** Kranip, Milan, 5. 

" Ibid,, «. 

« Cal. CU^ 1681-86. No. 1676 (May 18). 
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King's selection of this fifty-three years old soUim of fortune f <»* 
service in the company might have been from motives of human- 
ity, his choice could scaicdy have been looked upon 1^ hard- 
headed business men with anything but misgivings.^ 

The Forhma arrived at St. Thomas on October 18» 1684, after 
a voyage of about nine ¥reeks.^ At Nevis Milan called on Octo- 
ber 6 to pay his respects to Governor Stapleton and to receive 
the latter's '* instructions." Sir William seems to have availed 
himself of the opportunity to accompany Milan and to witness 
Adolph Esmit's final disgrace. Esmit handed over the reins of 
office without delay or resistance. He also handed over a 
treasuiy so empty that when the English were ready to depart, 
after having been entertained for ten days, the momqr needed 
for the purchase of parting gifts for the English dignitaries had 
to be borrowed by the government from a planter. What was 
worst of all, Esmit handed over to Milan an island that had 
become an outlaw among its more reputable nei^^ibois. TUs 
was shown clearly enou^ two months before the latter's ar- 
rival, when, on May 252, a Spanish captain, Antonio Martino, 
landed and carried fifty-six slaves off to Hispaniola or Haiti. 
Lieutenant Heins had been sent over with two planters to de- 
mand the return of the loot, but without success.^ 

That Esmit had been prepared for the present contingency 
there could be no doubt. The gold, silver, and other property 
that he was able to scrape together had been sent to the Dutch 
island of St. Eustatius, whence they were to be shqqied to 
Flushing. Although Milan had been instructed only to secure 
the persons of E^smit and his family and to have them sent to 
Copenhagen, he took it upon himself to tiy to secure the latter*s 
property as well, by sending Niels Lassen to Grovemor Hout- 
coper of St. Eustatius with an allied copy of his instructions and 
a demand for the deliveiy of the goods. But neither this nor 
subsequent attempts availed the crafty governor. Listead of 

«7 In Permmalkislansk Tidskr^ 8 R. 2 B. (Kjabeohavii. 1808) lOS wt «9. 
P. Krarup has given an admirable and ezhaiutive account of Milan's eai)y life» 
which has been followed in the preceding paragraphs. 

« Ibid,. «. 

• /«a^ 7. 
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governor promptly appointed his son, Feliz.^' Instead of select- 
ing permanent councilors from among the planters as lie had 
been instructed to do under certain specified conditions, he 
put in now one, now another, until fourteen planters had taken 
part in the government with him.'^ 

With the other planters Milan was equally whimsical. For 
trifling misdemeanors he instituted elaborate investigations and 
meted out extravagant fines and punishments where a wiser 
man would have overlooked the whole matter.^* Offending 
negroes were made to feel the pressure of the governor's heavy 
hand. A runaw^ who might have been mercifully beheaded 
was impaled alive on a sharpened stick to die in horrible agony -^ 
Another negro, arrested on a similar charge, had his foot cut off, 
after which he was confiscated to the governor's use and put 
to work in his kitchen. 

When in the spring following the departure of the Fortana 
(on March 31, 1685), Milan got wind of what he at once sus- 
pected to be a nefarious plot against his life, he vented his fuiy 
upon the unfortunate persons with swift and fiendish vengeance.^ 
la. the midst of charges and counter-charges, one fact stood out 
with a clearness that was unmistakable. Milan's stewardshq) of 
his own plantation property was above reproach; aevenly 
negroes remained on the plantation even after twenty-five had 
been returned to an Englishman from whom they had been 
forcibly seized." Here prosperity was rife. 

In Copenhagen Captain Meyer's arrival was naturally 
awaited with a good deal of interest, even anxiety. The cap- 
tain's report when he anived on June 10, 1685, without Adolph 
Esmit, and even without a word from Milan, gave the directors 
and shareholders food for thought. Although they had only the 
captiun's unsupported word, the small cai^ and Milan's 
silence could not but rouse their fears that something was 

u Knrup, Milan, B. 
•■ Ibid.. 10. 
••/»({., 18, «3, 2a, 36. 
■• INd., SZ. S3. 
•• Ibid.. e»-M. 
"Ibid.. 88. 
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one man, kQling another, and forcing the valiant captain to 
beat a hasty retreat to St. Thomas. It was withal an in- 
glorious ending to a sorry enterprise, and not calculated to re- 
deem the good name of the island.*' 

The commissioners had arrived in the harbor before the 
news of the ^'reprisal'' fiasco could reach the governor, and 
before his "valet," Moses Caille, could return from the French 
islands, whence he had been sent by the desperate governor in 
search of help.*^ Sitting in his private room and surrounded by 
aQ manner of firearms, the governor drew the parl^ out for 
three days before he finally surrendered to the king's repre- 
sentative. Mikkelsen's intimation that Milan's attitude ren^ 
dered him liable to the charge of rebellion, combined with the 
fact that the men on whom he could d^)end were rapidly dimin- 
ishing in number, brought the governor to his knees. A guard 
consisting of twelve men from the Fortuna and twelve plant^s, 
all under the command of Christopher Heins, was placed at the 
fort. With his removal to the ship the reign of Gafarid MQan 
came to a sudden end. Adolph Esmit and his wife. Charity, 
likewise the company's merchant, Niels Lassen, who had be^i in 
prison since April 30, were taken out of their dungeons and put 
on board ship. The scene of interest, as far as the con^Niny is 
concerned, was soon to shift to Copenhagen. Nicholas ESsmit had 
already lost his reason while in a Copenhagen prison waiting for 
a chance to clear himself and to bring action against his brother. 
The two successors of Nicholas were now to be given a diance to 
defend their official actions in the Danish courts and before the 
directors of the company. 

Commissioner Mikkelsen was employed from March until 
July with collecting evidence from the planters concerning 
Milan's conduct. A few extracts from a letter written by the 
official reporter, Andrew Brock, to director Albert Gylden- 
sparre on June 30, 16S6, just before the Fortuna sailed, will give 
an idea of the proceedings. ''I wish for my part that your 
Excellency could have been here a sin^e day and heard what 

•• Kranip, MUan, 99. 

*^ Caille's misdon appears to have borne no fruit bqrond aianaing tbe Span* 
iardf. 
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dawn <m March 26» 1689, he was beheaded <m the New Square 
(Nytorv) m Copenhagen. 

Adolph Esmit*8 long imprisonment both on St. Thomas and 
in G>penhagen in 1686 and 1687 had given him grounds for ap- 
pearing as the injured party, and for demanding some form of 
restitution. While the Milan trial was dragging slowly on, the 
former governor and his wife seem to have been kept in prison 
in Copenhagen. From their arrival on October 12, 1686, untfl 
March, 1687, when Nicholas' case against his brother was 
finally ready for trial, they remained in confinement.** Here, as 
in the case of -Milan, a commission was appcunted,*' and al- 
though a number of petty irregularities and cases of tampering 
with accounts were found, Adolph Esmit was on NoY&nher 2, 




1687, given a verdict of not guilty. On the same day, the di- 
rectors of the company actually named him governor of St. 
Thomas,** and a few days later a fleet of three shq>s, the Young 
Tobias, the Red Cock (Den Rode Bane) and the Maria left 
Copenhagen for the West Indies. Accompanying Adolph 
Esmit, and in command of the fleet, was vice-admiral Iver 
Hoppe who seems to have had secret orders to bring Esmit hack 
with him to Denmark in case he proved intractable. The latter 
was evidently being given his last chance, but at best it is 
difficult to see how the directors could have hoped that a iqidl of 
confinement could make the leopard change his spots. A rqxnrt 

Commiasioiier Ifikkdien's instnictiooa, uid may have naed her good offieea 
liere. 

** Adolph's "brothera-m-law*' Steen Andenen BiDe and Jaigen Jugcnaeo 
gave bonds for his appearance. A, E^ ISSi-^ (Mardi 25» 1687). 

*' Jens Jnel* Mathiaa Moth, Mahle and Hdyer. 

M One condition was that he should invest 8»000 rdL within one year after 
he took possession at St. Thomas. 
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it indicated the king's willingness to jec^Murdise the interests of 
the colony by an impossible appointee for the chance of securing 
precious metal from a galleon wrecked on a Spanish coast. 

After his arrival on March M^ 1688, in the leading-strings of 
vice-admiral Hoppe, it took Adolph Esmit just three months to 
convince all concerned of his utter incapacity. On June 22» his 
quarters were moved from the fort to the ship, where they re- 
mained until he had finished his last voyage to Denmark. Be- 
fore the Maria* 8 departure, the vice-admiral called the in- 
habitants together (July 7) and told them that he wished to 
know if limit's statement that he held the affection of all on 
the island was true. **If you want Adolph Esmit to become 
governor, speak now while there is yet time," the vice-admiral 
said. To this the planters all responded as with one voice, 
''No! if that should happen, we should all leave the land!" 
When asked concerning vice-governor Heins, th^ rqdied that 




they asked for no better governor.^* This time Charity's pulling 
of wires could not avail, but she pulled at them with her wonted 
vigor to the last as the directors learned from an intercepted 
letter to her husband J' Thus ended nearly a decade of weaiy 

7> B, A D^ 16SS-S9, Esmit*8 diary (July 7, 1688). This was anidied in 
another hand, apparently Lorents's. 

^' See Appendix E, p. 808. TTie case against Adolph Esmit was raumed by 
the company on his return, but apparently without result* for the ship aad 
goods he had sent to Flushing in 1684 were confiscated before he could get hold 
of them, so he had nothing to be seised. Early in 1689 he offered the Sweifish 
ambassador in Copenhagen his seryices in seising the island of St. Thomas for 
Sweden without loss of life. Nothing came of it» and oo January ftS, ISOOi the 
case against him was finally dropped, and he was allowed to go whither he would. 
He seems to have left Denmark for Courland, after wbidk all trace of him is lost 
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vicinity of Crab Island. The company had begun before Heins* 
time to go into the planting business, and managed to secure 
ei^^ty slaves from one of the Guinea cargoes brought to America 
by Pauli, the secretary of the Company J^ 

A most significant effort to start the island on the road toward 
prosperity had been made in 1685, when the Elector of Bran- 
denburg entered into a treaty with the King of Denmaric, by 
which a company organized under his protection and patronage 
was to be permitted to establish a f actoiy and a plantation at 
St. Thomas under certain conditions. Occupation had been 
begun in 1686, and hopes were entertained that the Branden- 
burg occupation might help put new life into the poor, distracted 
little colony. The accession of John Lorentz to the post of act- 
ing governor in 1696 was the beginning of an official career of 
notd[>le efficiency which ended with the death of Lorents in 1702. 
Althou^ not governor during the entire interval, he nev^ re- 
lazed his interest in the Company's welfare. The connecticm of 
John Lorentz with the Danish West India and Guinea Company 
as its acting head brings to an end what may prop^ly be called 
its most critical period. 



'* Hie oontract was made October 26, 1686, and the slaves were delivered by 
Captain Cordt (Cort) Biay 14, 1687. C. ff. (May M. 1687.) 
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about the sanction [of France] to lands," and be willing to make 
considerable sacrifices by way of reciprocal trade privileges. 
The French, however, did not consider Brandenburg trade of 
sufficient importance to be worth the trouble of a treaty.' 

The first proposal to establish a Brandenburg African com- 
pany i^pears to have been made by Benjamin Raule in Decem- 
ber, 16TO. It was to this Dutchman, more than to aiqr other 
one man, that the interest of Brandenburg in Guinea and the 
West Indies during the last two decades of the seventeenth 
centuiy is due. Raule was bom at Flushing (Vlissingen) in 
2Seeland, and had become, before the outbreak of war with 
France, a shipowner on a large scale (Orossreeder), and a coun- 
cilor in the nearby town of Middelburg. In the naval war of 
1672 he was practically ruined, and in the war that followed 
Sweden's invasion of the Mark of Brandenburg he sou^t to re- 
coup his fortunes by serving the Elector as a privateer. On the 
conclusion of peace the Elector made him director-in-chief for 
naval affairs, and in 1681 he became director-general of marine 
with the rank of colonel. A man of restiess activity and hcid 
imagination, he was brimful of schemes for promoting the 
commerce of Brandenburg-Prussia. At one time it was an East 
India Company, at another an Iceland company, and now it was 
a company for trading with the Guinea and Angola coasts in 
'*waz, gold, ivoiy, grain, blacks, and whatever the coast pro- 
duces." ' In June, 1677, before the French had concluded their 
treaty with the Dutch, he had offered to lead a privateering 
expedition against the French and another against Spain, the 
latter for the purpose of securing the equivalent in ships for the 
subsidies promised by Spain to Brandenburg in a treaty made 
in 1674. That, he argued, would cause not only the Spaniards, 
but the entire world to open their eyes In astonishment at the 
Elector's sea power, and would lead French, Swedes, and Dutch 
to try to make commercial treaties with him.^ 

' SchUck* I, 135, 1S6. Raule had proposed engaging in the Guinea trade 
and having the Elector participate with him when he was first called to Beriin 
in 1676. /6tVf., 187. 

« /Mi., I, 08, 99, 112. 
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ment in December, 1682, of the first Brandenburg iactoiy, just 
east of the Dutch station at El Mina, near the former Branden- 
burg landing place; th^ named their station *'Den Gioasen 
Friedrichsberg." • 

In February, 1684, they occupied Accada, just to the east of 
their first factory, and in January, 1685, a place called Tacca^ 
raiy. Th^ lost the latter to the Dutch, the leading traders on 
this part of the coast, in 1687, and in its place the Brandenbur- 
gers took up a station at Tacrama (or Taeerma)^ not far from 
Cape Three Points, which th^ named Fort Sophie Louise. 

In planning to secure a West Indian factory where th^ oouM 
dispose of the human part of their Guinea cargoes, the Branden- 
burgers were following the lead of the English, Dutch, French, 
Swedes, Danes, and Courlanders. Despite threats and acts of 
violence by the Dutch West India Company against the Bran- 
denburg factors Raule proceeded with his Guinea plans, which 
he promoted with the help of disaffected shareholders of the 
Dutch company. Some extracts from Raule's letters to the 
Elector will show what was transpiring. '* John Pedy writes me 
from Rotterdam," he remarks in 1681 (August 16?) ''that the 
Messrs. Coymans and Van Belle from Holland, who are two of 
the leading contractors with the Dutch West India Company 
and deliver to it six thousand slaves annually, have informed 
him on the quiet that they would be glad to consider entering 
into a contract with me instead of with the company, provided 
it would be possible to arrange matters with the Danish crown, 
so that either we could buy their place St. Thomas or secure full 
and free permission to bring slaves to the island.*' Pedy's 
suggestion prompted Raule to propose bringing the matter 
before the Danish court. ** Pedy and I and our company would 
be able, I believe," Raule wrote, ''with the help of the said Van 
BeUe and Coymans to bring together 40,000 florins, of which we 
would present half to the Danes on condition that half of the 
returns [from the capital invested] should go to Copenhagen 
[apparently in return for the use of St. Thomas], and the other 
half to K5nigsberg. I believe that if it were properly inau- 

• SdiQck, I, S14 ef M9. This f actoiy b ref emd to by Lucas Cu* 68) ud othen 
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condition of paying to the Danish company two slaves out of 
each hundred brou^t in. 

In 1685» when Raule betook himself to Copenhagoi with 
instructions from the Elector, negotiations moved rapidly for- 
ward. He was to try to purchase or lease St. Thomas, or at 
least make it accessible to Brandenburg ships, because, as his 
instructions said, without the slave trade to America the 
African company cannot make any headway {niekt emergiren 
kann).^^ Jens Juel, the chief director of the Danish com- 
pany, opposed the Brandenburg plan bora the first,^^ so Raule 
had to work through such other men of influence as chancellor 
{Siarkansler) Frederick Ahlefddt, Count Ulrik Frederick Gyl- 
denltive, councilors Conrad Bierman and Conrad Reventlow.*' 
In an audi^ice granted on October 18, 1685, Raule learned that 
the king favored a union of the two companies.^ Shortly 
thereafter, Raule and Gyldensparre, a director with Juel in 
the Danish company, conferred at Hadersleben in Schleswig, 
and prepared a scheme of union ^' based upon the king's ex- 
pressed desire. It was proposed that the Danes should retain 
their stations in Guinea (Cape Coast) and the West Indies 
(Christiansfort on St. Thomas), and the Brandenburgers like- 
wise their Guinea stations of Great Fredericksburg {Qroas- 
Friedrichsberg) and Accada; that both groups should share the 
garrisoning of these stations on equal terms. Cape Coast was 
to be the African headquarters. A governor-general elected by 
both companies in common was to reside in Copenhagen, and 
he was to have the supreme command over the garrisons in 
those places; an officer known as "'chief in commercial matters" 
was to be selected by the Elector; Calvinists and Lutherans 
were to have free exercitium rdigixmis on St. Thomas, and 
Catholics and Jews were to be tolerated and allowed to hold 
private services, provided they permitted no scandala. Two 

i« Sdifldc, L 193. His iiutnictions were dated September 25. 1885. 
^> Ihid^ 1, 194. note 185. 

^ Ibid^ I, 194. note 188. Bierman was created Count von Ehieoaduld in 
1681. 
» Ibid., 1. 194. 
» /Mi., 194, 195. 
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vexatious troubles that shortly arose between the rqureseitta- 
tives of the two companies.^ 

On all products exported from St. Thomas» the Brandenburg 
African Company was to pay the Danish company five per 
cent, in kind (in natura); * on slaves imported, one p^ cent., on 
those sold or shipped out of the land, two per cent.^ Tlie con- 
tract provided further that all goods coming in or going out 
were to be subject to a weighing fee of one pound of sugar or its 
equivalent for each one hundred pounds.^ Provision was made 
for the settlement of disputes in which subjects of both states 
were involved.^ To the Danes the greatest promise hdd oat by 
the treaty was contained in the paragraphs dealing with the 
plantation which th^ expected the Brandenburgers to estab- 
lish, and which, with poll taxes, wei^^iing fees, export and im- 
port dues, was calculated to yield a moderate return upon the 
Danish company's capital stock. To the Germans, the Ghiinea 
trade was the main consideration; they seem from the fivst not 
to have looked upon the plantation idea as anything obligat(»y 
for them.* 

Raule's dream that an investment of 150,000 Thaler ahonki 
be able to yield a million in two or three years '^ was going to be 
rudely shattered when the application of the treaty was to put 
to the test his diplomatic abiUly ; and the stubborn obstacle that 
blocked the way to friendly intercourse was to be the provision 
which demanded or did not demand the establishment of a 
plantation, according to the reader's predilections. What the 
treaty really did was to raise up on St. Thomas a rival to the 
Danish company which still might deal in slaves if it desired, 
and which already owned and managed a couple of good-siced 
plantations. So long as the respective fields of the two com- 
panies were not strictly limited by agreement, there would be 



*' For the Company's viewpoint see tbe directon* inftractkna to A. Emit, 
November 9, 1S87. A, E.. 168^-89. 
»Sdiflck.n,259(T7). 
>" /&u{.. n, 260 (1 8). 
>• Ibid,, n, 260 (T 10). 
>• T&uL, n, 261 (If 15, T 16, T 17). 
» lUd^ I, 281. 
» Ibid^ 1, 195. 
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gave them a very definite idea of what their neii^ibon in St. 
Thomas were doing. The Biandenborgen seem never to have 
entertained seriously the idea of actually establishing a bona 
fide plantation. Neither Laporte nor Moses Caille, ndio acted 
as deputy director on Laporte's visit to Berlin in 1888, were 
willing to admit the soundness of the Danish interpretation. 
On the pretext that th^ must await instructions from home 
before taking up plantation ground, th^ kq>t the Danish 
oflElcials in suspense until their impatience was turned into a 
suspicion that the Brandenburgers were looking for a dianoe to 
seize the entire island. The vigor with which the Brandenburg 
authorities pushed their business in procuring slaves and dis- 
posing of them on St. Thomas and the surrounding islands (as 
St. Eustatius) aroused the fears of the Danes who were receiving 
next to no assistance from the Con^Mmy. The fact that the 
planters became indebted to the Brandenburg company led the 
Danes to fear that in case of trouble the planters mi^t side 
with the foreign company .'^ 

The persistent annoyances to which the Brandenburgers were 
subjected led them to attempt the occupation or purdiase of 
neighboring islands. Th^ tried to secure Crab Island, but the 
Danes laid vigorous claim to it, and the Spaniards sent ships 
around at intervals to drive off such settiers as they might find 
there.^ The Brandenburgers finally did take possession of St. 
Peter, an appropriately named rocky islet just northwest of 
St. John, but it was ill adapted to their purposes.^^ Except for 
the refusal of the English to give up their claims to the island, 
they might have secured Tobago, near Trinidad, from the 
Duke of Courland. The negotiations were b^un early in 1687, 
but the duke's rather shady titie and the (^position ci the 
Dutch made it impracticable to push the matter to a conclusion 
at that time.*^ 

The death of vice-governor Heins in October, 1689, and the 
election of John Lorentz to take his place, did not inqm>ve the 

>• Heins to Directon, (September 2, 1087). C. ff., 1685-^ (?) 
« SchOck. I, 28S. 

«> Hems to Diiecton (August tO. 1689). B. A D^ 168S-S9. 
«* Sdmdcl, 007. 
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'* castle'' on the Giimea coast, and to cany on the dave tnpde 
with the West Indies, on the pajsrment to the Camptuay id a 
two per cent, duty.^ This was followed on Fdnnaijr 18^ 1600, 
by a contract with a reputable and venturesome Beigen mer- 
chant, Councflor of Commerce (Commeree-Baaii Geoige 
Thormdhlen of Mdhlenpriis, who leased St. Thomas Iram the 
Company for a period of ten years. He was to pay 4»CM mUL 
each year, whkh was just four per cent, of the 115,7M ddL 
capital entered on the books of the Company.' By these two 
contracts the management of both the Guinea and West India 
ends of the Company's busmess went into the hands of private 
proprietors. The result of this experiment will be dJurassed in 
a later chapter. 

Before the news of these changes could be received at St 
Thomas, and before Lorentz had received a request from Thor- 
mdhlen to remain at his post until further orders, the vice- 
governor was preparing to bring the matter of the contested 
land rental to a definite settlement in the Compai^'s favc^, if 
necessaiy, by force. He was proceeding according to secret 
instructions from the directors in Copenhagen.' The rental 
which was calculated upon the current price of tobacco was 
estimated at 20,000 rdl. annually, that is, more than six times 
the rental fixed in the Thormdhlen contract.^ If strictly en- 
forced it would spell ruin, which was apparent^ precisdy what 
was intended. 

The efforts of Danish statesmen were at this time applied 
toward keeping Denmark from becoming involved in the 
European war. A defensive alliance between Denmari^ and 
Sweden was negotiated Februaiy, 1690, and a treaty of com- 
merce and navigation for the mutual protection of their trade 

*^Veii, Reg., 1670-99 (Jvly 97, 1689), The aUve trade had been canied on in 
the few yean immediately preceding by ships sailing from Glfidcatadt. A Por- 
tuguese (?) Jew, Moses Joshua Henriques, was appdnied factor in Glttckaladt 
for ships sailing to Guinea on April 27, 1686. Aiff*s ships were to nil trom 
Copenhagen. Rothe, RucfipUr, 11. 

^ C. B., ie9(hl71S. niormdhlen himself wrote his name Thar MoUm. 

* LoreMa Joum, (November 24» 1690); directors to Lorenti (December ti; 
1691); C, B., 1990-171$. 

^ Ibid. (December 5, 1691). 
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WIS ooiiduded in the fbUowing year.^^ In the same year (1691) 
TkauoaA made a secret tiea^ with France in which she agreed 
to maintain neutrality during the war.^' Because of Denmark's 
inspected leaning toward I^rance early in the war Baule had 
ooimsded the new Elector, Frederick III, who had succeeded 
his father at the latter's death in 1688, to make reprisals upon 
Danish commerce through Zeeland privateers, a prc^xisal which 
it was found impracticable to carry out.^ With these and other 
European complications threatening, the Brandenburg African 
Compapy could scarcely be expected to show a flourishing 
state of praq>erity. Between their Dutch neighbors on the 
Guinea coast and jealous Danish officials at St. Thomas the 
pfoq>ects were far from alluring. In a report sent out from 
Emden on August 22, 1690, by the two Brandenburg ad- 
miralty colleges and Raule,^^ three causes were mentioned as 
having impeded the prosperity of the Company, namely: the 
persecutions of the Dutch West India Company,^ the 
scant sums of money flowing into the marine department 
tieasuiy, and the difficulties caused by their Danish hosts at 
St. Thomas.^ 

On St. Thomas, an atmosphere of suspicion pervaded every- 
thing. On the last day of October Lorentz declined an invita- 
tion to a banquet given by director-general Laporte, for he felt 
that it was to be merely a meeting of Laporte's adherents among 
the planters, — his ''creatures." Among those suspected of dis- 
loyalty to the Danish company were two members of the gov- 

" H. A. i7.. IV, 600,661. This treaty (with additioiis made in Maitii. 1608) 
ii notable at being the first inatanoe of an armed neutrality for the protection 
of neatral commerce. 

» Sdillcfc, I, SSO. 

^ Raole waa discredited for a time following the Great Elector's death, bot 
by 1690 he had regained some of his former influence. The tixraUed career of 
Raole and the intonal strife that mailed the government of the Brandenburg 
company faD outside of the scope of the present study. 

** The seiaure by the Dutch of the two Guinea factories of Accada and Tac- 
earary was the subject of negotiations from 1600 to 1604, when the arbitrating 
board awarded the Brandenburg company a substantial sum in damages. 
SdindEp I, tlS ti teq. 

» Md.. h 2S1. 
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emor's council, C^tain Delicaet ^ and Lawrence Westerbaen, 
the latter a refugee from St. Eustatius. Eveiy remark of these 
men that might possibly be unfavorably construed was careful^ 
noted by Lorentz in his diaiy. At a meeting of the ooundl 
called by the governor with a view to ascertiuning how these 
men stood, C^tain Delicaet was quoted as having dedared: 
*'It is a difficult matter, for we have to do, not with common 
people, but with lords and princes/' The governor informed 
him significantly that he would know well enou^ what was 
proper to do when the time for the payment iqiproadied. 
Among the planters the governor worked cautiously, drawing 
the loyal ones among them still more closely to his side. He 
was fully determined to be prepared *'in case any should be 
inclined to rebellion.** " 

The time limit for the payment of the tax according to Lor- 
entz's calculations was November 9S; so on the 24th the latter 
called the council together again and had an itemised bill 
prepared for 20,000 rdl. 46)^ styvers. This bill together 
with a letter was taken by the two professedly loyal coun- 
cilors^ to Laporte on November 25. Two days later the 
director-general came before the councfl to read his rq^ly in 
which he stated his reasons for refusing payment. The main 
argument advanced was that he had no orders from his chiefs to 
make any such payment." After Laporte's departure the coun- 
cil decided, in view of the expected arrival on any day of three 
Brandenburg ships,*^ to institute judicial condemnatory pro- 
ceedings after three days* elapse. Finally, on December 2 
(O. S.), 1690, came the day of reckoning, when the vice-governor 
and his council marched over to the Brandenburg warehouse, 

(7 Captain Delicaet, aoenting trouble, had left on the day of the banqoet. *' AU 
hai er wieh Reoerdren mussen innerkalb H Tage wiedemwib gtitnufaffgrn; WnU 
e$ teine Oewohnhmi toar, voann etwas wichUges soUe worgenomen Mmden da er tidi 
in mUlerweile an seite hielle" LorentCe Journal (October IS, 1600). 

M Ibid, (November 14 and 17, 1000). 

" Thomas Berentsen and the secretary Joachim von Holten. Ibid, (Novem- 
ber 25, 1600). 

« Ibid, (November 27, 1600). 

** Raule had sent S ships {Churprinces9, Salamander, and Draehe) to Guinea, 
and 2 (Chvrprinx and Fudu) to St. Thomas. Sdiuck, I, 231 (note 58). 
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with the Company's smith to break the lock, and a committee 
of inhabitants, mainly planters, to appraise the condenmed 
goods.*' On Laporte's refusal to accede to the council's formal 
demand to open the magazine and after vigorous protests and 
appeals by the Brandenburgers the doors were forcibly opened 
and the appraisal begun. Lorentz carefully notes in his journal 
Laporte's remark to Delicaet and Berentsen that *'if they (the 
Brandenburgers) were as strong in the land as we (the Danes) 
we should not have done what we did." He quotes this as an 
evidence of their *'good(!) intentions" and of *Vhat they had 
up their sleeves." *' By Christmas Eve, two of the Brandenburg 
warehouses had practically been emptied of all their sugar and 
cotton.*^ The value was estimated by the director-general at 
24,65£ pieces-of-eight, remarkable precision, considering that 
he had refused to send a representative to participate in the 
weighing.** 

The seizure was not carried out without a certain danger to 
the colony. Meetings were held on the quiet at the houses of 
various planters, and were attended by the Brandenburg offi- 
cials. At some of these gatherings anti-Company indignation 
found vent. Thomas Berentsen, one of Lorentz's most trusted 
councilors, who tried to investigate one of these meetings, found 
Laporte and all the Brandenburg employees there as well as an 
English captain from St. Kitts, one "'Callehan" and several 
planters. Laporte himself forced Berentsen out through the 
door, uttered sundry threats against the Danes and accused 
him of being one of the demons of the Brandenburgers.^ The 
proposal to seize the Brandenburg houses and slaves was con- 
sidered by the vice-governor and council, but was finally dropped 
as inexpedient.*^ 

Three Brandenburg ships, the frigates Electoral Prince and 
Salamander^ and a snow arrived in St. Thomas harbor on 

*^ Frmocis (Frana) Martens, Lucas Volckers, Adrian (Ariaen) Sorgdoot, and 
Jacob Elias. Lorentz** Journal (December 2, 1600). 

•« IhUL (December M, IGOO). 

•• IhUL (December tflt, and December 8/lS, 1680); Scbuck. I. 8S2. 

« LormUM*s Journal (December 10, 1600). 

* /W. (December SO. 1600). 
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March 7» having on board about four hundred men, and pro- 
vided with a commission to seisse French ships.* The arrival ol 
the three vessek set numerous rumors afloat concerning thdr 
intentions; but their passports had been issued on August 18 
preceding, over three months before the seizure of the sugar and 
cotton, hence any action they might have taken would have 
been entirely upon the authority of the captains and the St. 
Thomas officials of their company. As it was, Laporte confined 
himself to repeating his request for restitution of the confiscated 
goods and to making an offer of forty marines to supplement the 
weak garrison at the fort, both of which overtures were firmly 
but politely declined by Lorentz. The latter even sent in a 
further claim of his own for the balance of the rental, his esti- 
mate falling considerably short of that of the director-gei^ral.* 
The vessels left in a little over a month with only a part of the 
expected cargoes.^^ 

Meanwhile a Brandenburg baik had left St. Thomas on 
January 8 to cany the news of the Danish company's violence 
to Emd«i and Beriin.^' With that the scene of interest shifts 
from St. Thomas to Copenhagen, whither by June the Branden- 
burg envoy Falaiseau had betaken himself to demand on bdialf 
of his master the recall of Lorentz and the punishment of the 
guilty parties.^' Christian V hastened to send a letter to Lorentz 
(June 20) asking for an explanation and for the necessary docu- 
ments. When in September the news came that Lorentz had 
seized the Electoral Princess and her cargo of slaves new force 
was added to the former complaint, and to persons outside of 
official circles it began to look as if the E^mit-Milan drama was 
to be acted over again in a revised version with Laporte in 
Stapleton's rdle. 

The distance and the slowness of communication between the 
home government and the West Indian factories were bound to 

tt Lorenbtt Jmtnud (BCaidi 7, 1091); Cd. Col^ 1089-99, No. 1888 (April S, 
1081). A fnow is a two-masted, square rigged vessel. 

» Ibid. (Biardb 10 and 17, 1081); Hdst (p. S4) says nx^. 

^ Ibid. (April 10. 1081). Cf. Schudc (I, 99i), who asserts that they had to 
return empty. 

'^ Ibid. (January 8, 1081). 

^ Sdiudc, I. 898. 
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defiantly waving above them.^ John Loientz, who ocmtmued in 
office ad inierim until the proprietor ThormOhlen could piovide a 
governor, had sent a captain with some men to Crab Island a 
few days before the Brandenburg bark made its landing. 
Though Li^xurte spread rumors threatening forcible aeisure of 
the island, no further serious efforts were made in that direc- 
tion.^ The Tobago negotiations were renewed and a treaty 
made with Duke Frederick Casimir who had only recently mar^ 
ried the Elector Frederick's sister, Elizabeth Sophie; but Eng- 
land still refused to give up her claims to the island.^ St. 
Eustatius likewise came in for attempts. The French had 
captured it from the Dutch in 1689, but had been forced in 1690 
to surrender it to the En^ish,^ who in turn delivered it iq> to the 
Dutch in 1692.^ The En^ish were naturally unwilling to give 
up an island originally belonging to an ally; ^^ and of course the 
Dutch had no desire to surrender their most valuable slave 
trading factoiy in the Leeward Islands. 

This series of untoward eiqieriences had had depressing ef- 
fects upon the financial state of the Brandenburg company. 
At the close of 1691 it was practically bankrupt, so the Elector 
Frederick decided in the beginning of the following year to re- 
organize it on the plan of the Dutch f^t and West India 
Companies.^^ This was the aim in the octroi of February 27,^ 
and in the ''new octroi** granted on September 14/24, 1692. The 
latter gave the ''Brandenburg-African- American Company" 
the right not only to conclude alliances, but to wage defensive 
warfare, to make peace, and to privateer against the ships of the 
Elector's enemies on a payment of ten per cent, of the prise 
money into his treasury .^^ In a report on the state of the com- 

^* Schuck, 1, 2SS. Danntkrog is the popular designation for the flag of Denmark. 
77 LorenU to directors (June 6, 160S). C. B., 1690-1713, 
7> Schiick. I. 234. 

^ Cat, Col., ie89'9f. Nob. 65 (April S, 1689). 1004 (August 3» 1690). 
^ Ibid., No. 2010 (January 14, 1692). 

" Schuck. I, 235. C/. **Neue9 Oktroi . . .*' of September 14/24. 1092 (T4). 
in Schuck, II, 417. 
" Ibid., l,936et »eq., II, 385 d seq. (No. 135a), SidSetseq. (No. 136b). 
" Ibid.. II, SS5etseq. 
^* Ibid., n, 416 el teq. 
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Governor Delavigne for failure to keq> proper watch. Th^ 
contented themselves for the time, however, with sliding oat 
requests through Delavigne's successor, Lorentz, to the neigh- 
boring French governments, asking them to detain the pinte, 
should he land, and to compel him to give ''satisfaction'* for 
his misdeeds. 

The negotiations at Copenhagen for the renewal of the three- 
year lease took place early in 1695 while the Elector was at- 
tempting to obtain full title to Tortola. Falaiseau suooeeded in 
securing an extension of a single year, for which the Branden- 
burg company had to agree to pay 4,000 rdl. instead of 8,000, 
and to furnish surety for the unpaid 9,000. Meantime the two 
contracting parties were to attempt to come to an agre^nent on 
the interpretation, among other things, of the paragraph in the 
1685 treaty which dealt with the cultivation of the plantation on 
St. Thomas. The Danish company reserved the right to take 
up the trade itself, as well as to permit such others to trade in 
St. Thomas as might desire to do so.^ 

In November, 1695, the stubborn question was taken up 
afresh. To assist Falaiseau at Copenhagen the Elector had de- 
puted Laporte who had been ordered to Berlin from St. Thomas 
and had been made a councilor of marine.*' The Danish com- 
missioners were Baron Jens Juel who had been director of the 
Company since 1682, and Mathias Moth, secretary in the for- 
eign office and also director of the Company. These were the 
men who had counseled Lorentz's violent action and had sent 
him back as governor on the breakdown of the Thorm5hlen pro- 
prietorship in 1694, in the face of the fact that the Elector had 
but two years before insisted on his recall and punishment. 
Their conviction that the Brandenburg treaty was a mistake 
had no doubt been much strengthened by their conferences with 
Lorentz in Copenhagen in 1693 and 1694. Falaiseau in his 

(TAnUnque (a la H^ye, 1724), Vol 11, p. 01, and ascribed to the yen 1888. 
Labat's garbled story has reappeared in many versimis, especially in guide books 
and works of travel. 

•< Resolution by Christian V (April 9, 1005), C. B^ 199(hl71S: SdiOck. L tM. 
245. 

** Laporte's place as factor at St. Thomas was taken by F^ter iJMro) Van 
Bdle whom Labai (op. cU^ II, 286) refers to as "M. Vambd." 
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to dispose of the African company's interests in 1718» as the 
War of the Spanish Succession was nearing its dose.** On the 
return to Emden of the St. Thomas factor, Sivert Hoesi, in 
1714, the rumor was started that he brought with him over 
200,000 florins in cash which he had amassed at the Company's 
expense. He declared under oath that he brou|^t with him 
only 9,800 thaler^ his savings during twenty-one years of 
service. Finally in 1721 the suit against him was settled by the 
payment of 800 ducats.^ In 1715, when the thirty-year privilege 
at St. Thomas had about expired, the assets of the Branden- 
burgers on the island were estimated at 23,843 pesos, which in- 
cluded houses, negroes, goods, and claims.^ Even these stender 
resources it proved impossible to rescue, for the Danish daims 
against the Brandenburgers for rental and other dues anlounted 
by this time to the stately sum of 1,078,229 pieces-of-ei^t. The 
Prussian estimate was 90,000 ihaler, while the Prussian counter- 
claim for accumulated damages was only 264,959 ihaler.^^ In 
1717 the Dutch West India Company contracted with Branden- 
burg for the purchase of Gross-Friedrichsberg for 6,000 ducats, 
and in 1724 Emden was lost from Brandenburg control for a 
generation to come. Some fruitless negotiations with the 
Danish court in 1716-1718 brought this strange episode to an 
inglorious dose.^^^ 

To fix the responsibility for this diplomatic coup of the Danish 
West India and Guinea Company is not difficult. It lay with 
two directors who had the zealous cooperation of the governor 
of the colony, and the work was practically completed before 
1700. Jens Juel had lived long enough to see the b^^inning of 
the Brandenburg decline in the West Indies, and Mathias Moth 
had witnessed the fulfilment of one of his most cherished ambi- 
tions in the abandonment by the Brandenburgers of their West 
Indian factory. The Brandenburg venture at St. Thomas had 

••Schtick, I, 28S, fNiMm. 
** Ibid., I, 295. A ducat was equal to 5/6 pejof. 
'«» Ihid,, I. 801. 
"» Ibid^ h SW. 

"» Ibid., 1, 802 (Dote 66) ; H. A. Perry, " The Traditioiia of German Coloiuni- 
tion *' io MaemQJUuC* Magawhu, vol. 62, p. 118. 
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profound admirer of the Great Elector, makeB the study of the 
polipy of his distinguished ancestor a subject worthy of sober 
consideration. The dreams of Benjamin Baule and the Great 
Elector Frederick William I» have come to a belated and partial 
fulfilment in the days of Bismarck and of Empeior Hl^Uiam 11. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE LEASING OF GUINEA AND ST. THOIIAS 

**TBm shareholders of the West India Company on St. Thomas 
have not had the slightest returns from the capital invested 
since the Company's establishment because of the many changes 
of governors and their wretched administration; so th^ have 
now resolved to lease the island of St. Thomas to a merchant 
from Bergen named Termdlen [Thormohlen]» for 4,000 rdl. each 
year. He is to support the garrison, which is very small and 
of but little account. . . . The arrangement is to begin this 
coming June.'' 

In these words did the Swedish ambassador in Copenhagen, 
Leyendo, report the low state of the company and the change 
to the proprietorship of Thorm5hlen in a letter dated March 14, 
1000.^ In the year preceding, the company's factory in Guinea 
had been leased to Nicholas Jansen Arff for a period of eight 
years.' In describing that series of events which ended in the 
company's reassuming control of St. Thomas in 1694 and of the 
Guinea station in 1698, some repetition will be risked for the 
sake of clarity.' 

Axff was not able actually to take over the Guinea trade until 
1690, when on July 22 he sent three ships * out of the Sound 
under Captain George Meyer. After over five months of sailing 
and the loss of twenty-two men from scurvy, Captain Meyer 
arrived at Christiansborg on December 31, 1690. The forts were 
rq>aired with building materials brought from Denmark, and 

1 L^yeodo to Cbaries XI. ^Danske Sandinger, 2 R. V. 314. 

' Arff** gnmt was dated July 27, 1689, and appears to have siven him the 
Cromea trade for life, but apparently he was limited by some supplementary 
undenUiiding to the eight-year term. VeH, Reg., 1671-99 (July 27, 1089). 

' 1^ paragraph cm the Arff venture is based entirely on Hartwig Meyer's 
aoooontp inooiporated into Manager MS., pp. 82 et teq. 

^ These were KiSbenlumu Nye Waaben (Copenhagen* e New Coatrqf'ormi), 
OtfUemUhee Wtuben, •Dd the giJiioi Lawrwigen, Manager MS., St, 

195] 
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in March, 1691, the slups letunied to O^ieiiliagei^ 
there as governor. The next ship arrived in Ju]y , 1692, todc on 
as much of gold and other Guinea products as it could secoie, 
and left for Denmark in September. Why none of these shqis 
took on slave cargoes for the West Indian market does not ap- 
pear, for the slave trade was the lessee's avowed aim. During 
the governorship of Harding Petersen who succeeded Meyer in 
1693, the fort at Christiansborg was seised by natives of the 
Quambu tribe and the inmates were either maltreated or 
killed.^ The governor, to whose ne^^igence the a4>ture was 
ascribed by the company, managed after fearful hardships to es- 
cape to the neighboring Dutch fort. This fort, the loss of which 
would have cost Arff the sum of 71,315 itU.,' was ''bou^t" 
back from the Quambu chief for 3,000 rdl, worth of goods in the 
following year by the merchants Hartwig Meyer, staticmed at 
Christiansborg, and John Trane, factor on board one of the 
ships.^ Shortly afterward, during the governorship of Thcmias 
Jacobson, a pirate from Prince's Island * attacked the castle and 
captured and killed many of its defenders including TfmrAmg 
Petersen, the former Danish governor. During the two years 
just preceding the expiration of Arff's contract (1696 and 1697) 
only two of his ships visited the coast, and these went mainly 
for the purpose of bringing his eCFects at the fort to Europe 
before he gave back the factory to the company. As a factor 
in the West Indian slave trade the Arff venture appears to have 
been negligible. It is probable that a few slaves were sold to 
foreign companies or to interloping traders.* 

' Manager MS,, p. S4. 

* By the loss of the fort, Fensman, aeoofding to the account books, lost 4^000 
rdl. (in goods?) and 4,164 rcfl. m gold. 

7 Two ships sent out from Gltlckstadt, the Ckrutiantborg and the GyUmUdm 
Waaben^ had arrived in December, 1S9S, and anchored at the Dutch fort during 
the negotiations. Manager MS., 85. 

' A tiny island near the Portuguese island of St. Thomas in the Gumea gulf. 

* On August ft, 1695, Moses Joshua Henriques, a Jew from Glfldcitadt, who 
had petitioned the king for permission to trade with the West Indies and Giuiwa, 
asked to have his rights transferred to one Jacob Cohen and his feOow investon. 
The directors to whom the petition was referred advised against a project that 
would necessitate outside capital. At the same time they adv i s ed the revoking 
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year." ^ It was not» however, until the weahhy Bergen mer- 
chant (Seorge Thormdhlen began to negotiate with the Gim- 
pany, that the proposal to lease St. Thomas was serkmsly 
considered. 

George Thormdhlen was a man whose enterprise and business 
genius gave him a distinguished name in commercial cirdes in 
the north. Although apparently less sound in his ideas accord- 
ing to present standards, he bears comparison in enterprise and 
boldness of conception with his distinguished Scotch contem- 
porary, William Paterson. About the time that the Sootdman 
was bringing about the establishment of the Bank of En^and, 
the Scandinavian was seeking permission to found a papei 
money bank in Norway. Failing in this project at first, he 
brought the idea up again early in the reign of Fiedetkk IV, but 
in a modified form, providing for a considerable redenq>t]on 
fund in gold. As it was impossible to raise the required sum the 
scheme finally fell through.^^ Thormdhlen seems to have beoi 
of North German origin, but had lived since 1670 in Bergen, 
where he had promoted an astonishing variety of manufacturing 
and commercial ventures including works and factories for the 
production of salt, soap, woolen products, safldoth, spikes, 
copper goods, and gunpowder. He was a prime mover in the 
establishment of the Bergen Stock Exchange in 1684. At the 
time that he embarked on the West Indian enterprise he was a 
vigorous man of about fifty, with a score of active and eventful 
years before him." 

The contract entered into between Thormdhlen and the 

>»AfikU liikkdaeQ to Company (December 8» 1886). Qf. Knnp. MiUm 
ai). fSS, B,& D., 168S-S9(}), 

" In 1695 (April 24), ThormOhlen presented to "the oomnuMioo iduch met 
in the palace council chamber" (Kommiuitmen % Raadduen for StoUM) his 
prcqxMak for establishing a paper money bank in the district of Nordcnfidd in 
Norway and sabmitted to a searching cross-ezaininatioii. On December 6, 1697, 
U. F. GyldenlSve, Stadtholder in Norway, e9q>resBed himsdf as eotirdy opposed 
to the paper money idea. Protocol omt Kommisnonen i RaadthieH for SlotU, 
2 B (AprO 24, 1695); ibid., 4 B. (December 6, 1697); ibid. (December 9, 1699); 
E. Holm, Donmofh-Norges Indre HiH., II, 40S. 

" For a brief Inographical sketdi, see C. F. Bridia, Donsfc Bio§rapki$k £«n- 
ixm, y. 17, p. 278. 
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the support of the directors who declared that any increase in 
taxation was contrary to the agreement and would tend to drive 
the planters off the island.^ 

It was becoming painfully evident that the demands of the 
West Indian situation had grown b^ond the proprietor's 
ability to meet them. To Thormohlen's request for a hundred 
officers and men at a total cost in wages of 5, 110 rdl. the directors 
replied that,they did not care how many were sent over, pro- 
vided he paid the bills. To his plea that** the greatest part <rf the 
resources belonging to me and my modest house are sunk in that 
lease'' the directors Juel and Moth turned an unj^ympathetic 
ear.^^ Their interest was now directed towards the prospects of 
being able to satisfy the shareholders with the proceeds expected 
from the lessee-ship. 

Among the passengers on one of the three ships sent out by 
Thormdhlen in the summer of 1692 was the latter's new ap- 
pointee to this governorship* Francis Delavigne, who arrived on 
September 17.^ Lorentz had no taste for continuing in the 
service under the new management and handed over the reins 
of power to Delavigne with a light heart. ^^ He described his 
successor as '* a person by the name of Franz de la Wigne who is 
reported to have been bom in Copenhagen, and whose stepfather 
is said to be the queen's master in languages, namely Visconti." * 
Again an untrained hand was chosen to direct the affairs of this 
distant colony in a difficult time. Whether Delavigne's zeal for 
his master could make up for his lack of experience wiU presently 
appear. One of the first duties that fell upon his shoulders was 
the painful one of returning to the Brandenburgers the 16,000 
rdl. worth of sugar which Lorentz had seized during the previous 
year and which was already on board ship ready to be taken 

^* Thormdhlen to government and people of St. Thomas (September 1, 10O1)» 
P. B. 0., 168S-1728: Directors to Lorents (December 22, 1691). Directors' reso- 
lution (November 12. 1692), C. B., 1690-1713. 

^7 ThormOhlen to Directors (November 28. 1691); Directors to ThormOlileii 
(December 5. 1691); Thorm5hlen*s reply (December 5. 1691). C. B^ 1690-1713. 

" Lorenta to Directors (September 17. 1692). ibid. The names of the ships 
were the Si, Thomas, Madame Thormdhlen, and JcBgeren (the HunUman). 

'* Ddamgne papers (November 25. 1692). 

^ Loicnte to Diracton (Januaiy 0, 1693), C. B.. 1690-1713. 
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home.*' The governor's chagrin must have been still deeper 
when he received a copy of the king's order of September 8, 1692, 
directing Thormdhlen to pay 8,000 of the 16,000 rdl. — ^in case he 
had not delivered the contested goods to the Brandenburgers al- 
ready — to Vice-admiral Iver Hoppe. This was by way of resti- 
tuticm for a seizure made by the Brandenburg commissioners at 
Emden in 1680,*^ — a characteristic seventeenth centuiy mode of 
** settling*' an international dispute. But the king's previous 
order of June 7, 1602,^ had already been received and executed. 
Ddavigne made a poor start when he tried to carry out 
Thormdhlen's schemes for raising the taxes. His attempts 
to cony favor with the Brandenburg director-general imme- 
diatdty after his arrival made him an object of suspicion 
to John Lorentz, who was watching his every move with an 
ea^ eye and reporting his observations to Juel and Moth in 
C<^)enhagen. Lorentz was a man worth reckoning with, for he 
retained a strong hold upon many of the planters and hold-over 
oflBdals (like the factor, von Holten and assistant, Peter Chris- 
tensen), and he could no doubt have been of real assistance as 
an adviser on matters of inter-island trade. Before Lorentz had 
returned from Copenhagen in the autumn of 1694 to replace 
Delavigne, the latter bad imprisoned and put von Holten in 
irons, charging him, and apparently on good grounds, with 
misappropriating funds and juggling accounts.^^ Likewise the 
assistant Peter Christensen, as a result of the irresponsible talk 
of a negress, — "a loose heathenish female," — had been chained 
to a block in a cell at the fort, and his entire estate condemned 
''without any judgment, summons or warning." One Engel 
Huysen had been kept for months ''in a dark room, without 
air, sun or moonshine" because of alleged rebellious action.^^ 

*' The "vexation and chagrin** which this caused sent the governor to bed 
"with a deathly illness** for seven weeks, according to his own account. Dela- 
vigne to ThormOhlen (November it5, 1692). Ddavigne papers. 

« Christian V to Iver Hoppe (September 3, 169«). Vest. Reg., 1670-1699. 

*> See Neben-Raess zum Inierims-Vergleich, June 10/20. 1692 (SchUck« op. eit., 
II. 40^-407). 

** VoQ Holten, " Lisie paa hvis jeg kommer till kort paa Cassen** (November 15, 
l(HM). Delamgne papers. 

« Loicnti to Directors (January 17, 1695). C. B., 1690-1713. 
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Thomas Berentsen, an influential planter, had been removed 
from his lieutenant's post and his place on the council.* 

Delavigne's relations with the Brandenburgers dkl not Umg 
retain that spirit of mutual confidence which Thormdhlen and 
the king had imposed upon him as one of his first duties. On 
Thormdhlen's failure to secure from the Brandenburg company 
the 3»000 rdl. with which he expected to make part of his annual 
payment for the lease, Delavigne had seized Brandenburg goods 
to the amount of 9,820 pieces-of-eight.^ The directors seem in 
fact to have left the collection of the rental dues from the Bran- 
denburgers to Thormdhlen, who naturally disclaimed all respon- 
sibility for the whole Brandenburg matter.^ Acting upon his 
master's orders Delavigne had successfully protested against 
the attempt of the Brandenburgers to lay claim to Crab Island.* 

While the governor was being kept thoroughly occupied with 
local problems, the proprietor Thormohlen was having troubles 
of his own with the implacable directors of the Company. This 
difficulty began when the first payment became due in 1602. 
The situation had even then begun to look dark to Thormdhl^i. 
Brandenburg had negotiated a new treaty with Denmark pro- 
viding for a rental very much lower than what the directors had 
insisted on when the Thormdhlen lease had been drawn up, and 
the latter had not even been consulted in the matter. The king 
had peremptorily ordered Thormdhlen's governor to deliver up 
the 16,000 rdl. worth of sugar which Lorentz had seized. Al- 
though not included, according to Moth's statement, in the in- 
ventory of the property taken over by Thormdhlen, the latter 
had looked upon it as one of his perquisites.^ 

* Berentaen to Delavigne (December 18, 1694) ; Delavigne to Berentaen (Fdb- 
niary 20, 1695). Delavigne papers, 

^ EHiectors to Loients (July 28, 1694). C. B., 1690-1718, 
"Moth to ThonnOhlen (August 15, 169S); ThormOhlen to Juel and Moth 
(February 28, 1694). Ibid, 

* Delavigne had sent Capt Peter Iversen to Crab Island on December 19, 
1694, just two days before the Brandenburg director had sent his frigate^ the 
Lion^ there with orders to take formal possession. See above, pp. 88, 90. 
Ddavigne papers, Joum. (December 17 et »eq,); Lorents to Directors (Januaiy 6, 
1698), C, B,, 1690-1713, 

^ Moth to Thormtthlen (June 25, 1692) ; same to same (July 15, 169S). C. B., 
1690-171S. 
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inoonveniences, loss of credit, and the like. Out of 98375 rtff. 
expended, he had received only S9,S41 rdl. in return, making a 
total cash loss of 59,584 rdl. The court admitted that he had 
considerable ground for complaint, and in recommending that 
the king extend him his good offices, that body called to mind his 
former enterprises in various lines and held that he might render 
the state considerable service in the future by remaining in 
business.^ Whether Thorm5hlen secured any further satisfac- 
tion from the Company is doubtful. Though he never recovered 
from the shock which the West Indian proprietorshq> and the 
accidents of war ^ gave his jBnances, he rose during the reign of 
Frederick IV (1699-1717) to membership once more on the 
Board of Trade (1704-1708), and just before his death in 1708 
(December 25) he was made a member of the newly established 
Board of Police and Trade.*^ The leasing of the factories in 
Guinea and the West Indies had brought profit neither to the 
lessees nor to the Company's stockholders. If the investors 
were to enjoy any appreciable returns, it was more likely to come 
about through the honest efforts of their own trained employees, 
loyally supported by directors who were willing to repose con- 
fidence in them. One great European war was nearing its close; 
another was to begin after the death of Charles 11 of Spain in 
1700. In the lull between these two great struggles the Danish 
West India and Guinea Company was to go through a period of 
internal readjustment that was to enable it, better than in the 
past war, to reap the advantages of Denmark-Norway's neutral 
position in any future complications. In this attempt to bring 
the Company into line with the commercial demands of the age, 
a chief part was played by the oft-mentioned John Lorentz who, 
beginning afresh in 1694, gave the Company nearly eight years 
of continuous and capable service. 

** Prolokol over Kommi$sumeme udi Raadsiuen . . . vol. 3 (July 24^ 1094.) 
** He stated that twdve of his ships had been seised by one or another of the 
warring factions. O. Nielsen (op. eit,, VI, 171)» mentions a petitkio from 
N. J. Arff, Thorm5hlen and W. and N. Edinger, presented in 1607 in wfaidi they 
claim to have lost 500,000 rdl. on ships sdced during the war. 

^ ArkUhMeddd., 1886-88, 163, 164. The Board of Trade was miited with 
the Police Board by a royal order issued on March 23, 1706. The new Board 
continued in existence until 1731. 



CHAPTER V 

THE GOVERNORSHIP OF JOHN LORENTZ 

When John Lorentz returned to St. Thomas to replace Dela- 
yigne as governor in November, 16M, he had been for ten years 
a participant in the troubled history of the company and its 
colony as above related. This young Flensborger» according 
to Pdre Labat, had traveled in France, Spain and Italy, and 
spoke French fluently. He first came over as assistant in the 
company's office with the irascible Milan. He had humbly 
done the governor's bidding and bent before his violent wrath, 
and he managed to survive Milan's administration and to do 
service as a witness against him in Copenhagen. When Com- 





missioner Mikkelsen was sent to St. Thomas to give Adolph 
Esmit a trial as governor and as loadstone for Spanish treasure, 
Lorentz returned to his former post to the gratification of the 
company's directors whom he had impressed as a young man 
of promise. After Esmit's return to Denmark Lorentz served 
under vice-governor Heins as the company's bookkeeper. On 
Heins' death in October, 1689, two deputies from each of the 
'* nations" on the island (Danish, Dutch, French, and pas- 
sibly German) elected him vice-governor to the great satisfac- 
tion of the inhabitants. In 1691 he induced Madame Heins to 
remain on the island as his wife, and on May fifth and sixth a 
brilliant wedding was celebrated in the town of Charlotte 
Amalia, to which the leading planters, Brandenburg function- 
aries, and French and English captains in the harbor lent dis- 
tinction by their presence.^ 

^ Loirmtz'8 Journal (March SI. May 5, etc., IMl). 

[1051 
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After Thonnohlen had leased the island Loients remained in 
charge until Delavigne*s arrival in September, 1892. Even be- 
fore Lorentz had been displaced, the directors had required him 
to keep them accurately informed as to the state of Thormoh- 
len's trade. In the summer of 1693 he returned to Copenhagen 
to give the directors a verbal report on the St. Thomas situa- 
tion. About the time that Lorentz was departing for Copen- 
hagen, Joachim von Holten (who was later to become the 
eighth governor of St. Thomas) wrote a letter to ThormOhlen 
filled with complaints against Delavigne and assuring Thonnoh- 
len that he had *Most a good servant {Sorgtrager) in John Lor- 
entz.' Whether the letter was written with or without the 
latter's knowledge may not be said, but it was certainly in line 
with Lorentz*s personal ambitions. Captain Peter Iversoi's 
arrival in Copenhagen that summer with but a small cargo for 
the proprietor Thonnohlen led to an investigation by the latter 
which caused him to issue a long list of charges against Gk>v- 
emor Delavigne, and to order one Greorge Lorentzen (or Lau- 
rentsen), whom he asserted that he had ^'trained to take 
charge of the government," to proceed to St. Thomas, place 
the incumbent under arrest, and assume the vice-governor's 
position.^ With another administrative dispute threatening 
at St. Thomas, and with the directors preparing to bring suit 
against the proprietor at Copenhagen, it was surely the part of 
the discreet office-seeker to be on hand where he might fish 
in the troubled waters. For some unexplained reason the new 
appointee never took office. 

Lorentz assumed charge of the government on November 23, 
1694, immediately following his amval. He had come over by 
way of the Dutch island of Curagao whence he had sent the 
directors a letter telling of the bad conditions reported at St. 
Thomas.^ Lorentz, according to his own account, had come 

' J. von Holten to Thonndhlen (May 25, 1698). Delamgne papera, 
' Thormdhlen's examination of Captain Iversen and "Imst** Rongel (Sep- 
tember 20) ; Thonndhlen's nine charges against Delavigne (September 85); Thor- 
m5hlen*s order to George Lorentaen (September 85, 1698). Ibid, The latter's 
name was also spelled LavrerUsen. 

* In his letter of January 17, 1695, Lorenti mentions haiong sent a letter 
from Curacao on October 88, 1694. C. B„ 1090-1713. 
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not a whit too soon, for the English authorities in the neighbor- 
ing islands had already forbidden their people from trading 
with St. Thomas, while the French were designing to remove 
Ddavigne from his fort by force and bring him to the general 
at Martinique because of alleged high-handed treatment of a 
French ship in St. Thomas harbor. Lorentz found two of 
the company's three plantations ^ badly run down, the inhab- 
itants dissatisfied with the government, and the Brandenburgers 
stiU smarting under the robbeiy perpetrated by the *' blond" 
Legendie scarcely three weeks before. He prepared to apply 
himself immediately to the task of rehabilitating the colony as 
best he might under the liberal set of instructions with which 
the directors had furnished him. These instructions deserve 
some passing notice. With respect to the Brandenburgers 
(If 14) he was to abide by the three-year arrangement made on 
April 23, 1692, after which he should proceed according to the 
original treaty of 1685. He was to keep on good terms with all 
foreign '* generals" and governors, assert the company's right 
to St John, Passage (a small island just east of Porto Rico), 
and Crab Islands, resist attacks from without, and prevent re- 
bellion, whether of blacks or whites, from within. 

Governor Lorentz was especially urged, by way of keeping on 
good terms with his neighbors in the West Indies, to have noth- 
ing to do with ''sea-robbers," though he was to be allowed to 
buy properly condemned prizes when they might be offered 
for sale. In his relations with the English, who were becoming 
more aggressive as the war went on, he was soon to have a 
chance to show his mettle. The most radical departure from 
the previous policy, however, came as a result of an offer made 
by Lorentz himself to the directors. ''Inasmuch as he [Lo- 
rentz] had undertaken to support himself and all the company's 
employees and soldiers on the income from the company's 
plantations and the poll tax," so ran their acceptance of his 
offer (1[ 8), " we are satisfied on behalf of the company to accept 
for it such surplus as may be left over, if any there be, leaving 
it to his honesty and his oath to see that the company may re- 

* Thtem were known as the " New Quarter plantation*'* tlie " Sugar plantation ** 
and **¥nimhay plantation.** 
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ceive what is due."* In other words, Lorentz was given a free 
hand to administer the Company's affairs in the West Indies 
exactly as he saw fit. The concluding paragraph of their in- 
structions gives a still better idea of the new incumbent's lati- 
tude of action. ^'He may do whatever he finds needful for the 
Company's best interests, provided he immediately notifies 
the directors; and inasmuch as we have confidence in his re- 
liability and in his desire to promote the Company's welfare in 
all things, we shall not hold him responsible if he should risk 
some of the Company's resources and (which may God in his 
mercy prevent) it should not turn fortunately as was expected. 
And we shall besides, when the Company gains headway and 
gets upon its feet, show our appreciation for his faithful service 
in such a way that he shall see that he is not dealing with un- 
grateful people. Finally," they concluded by way of a parting 
benediction, "we will wish him such a measure of success that 
his good resolution may redound to the service of his Majesty, 
the prosperity and growth of the Company, and to his own 
honor and fame." ^ 

The success or failure of the West Indian colony was put 
squarely up to the new governor. The part he played in curb- 
ing the efforts of the Brandenburgers and helping to bring about 
the collapse of their plans for commercial expansion has been 
discussed in the previous chapter. The perfect unity that had 
characterized his former relations with directors Juel and Moth 
continued during the years following his return. In March, 
1701, he was able to report to his masters that the Branden- 
burgers were carrying on little or no trade, having for a long 
time bought nothing from outside merchants but a few slaves ^ 

*The original resolutiooB of the shareholders, passed at their meeting of 
March 19» was signed by the following directors and shareholders: Jens Juel, 
P. Bran[d]t, M. Moth, W. Worm, A. Gyldensparre, N. Krag, R. Meier, W. 
Mule, V. Lerche (Lerke). F. C. Adelaer (Adeler), P. Hiort, P. Lemvig, Niool. 
Janson (sic) Arf[f], C. Braem, J. Wurger, J. Kroyer, J. Matisen (for "Eb Cane. 
Raad Adelaer"), and Frid. and Niels M5ller. Resolutions of Directors 
(March 19, 16M). C. B,, 1690-1713. 

' Directors* instructions to Lorentz (March 29, 1894). C. B„ 169(hl713. 

* Lorents and Van B^e had together bought a cargo of 154 slaves from a 
Zedaiid slave ship. 
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and some '*Campeachy** wood. On the island they had no 
trade except a little in cotton when they made an occasional 
purchase from a planter. ''On the whole, they are quite 
civil," he reported, ''and are waiting for a new treaty."^ John 
Loientz had every reason to be pleased with such a quiescent 
situation and to pray for its long continuance. 

The most numerous nation among the planters of St. Thomas 
was the Dutch. Inasmuch as the number of prosperous planters 
largely determined the size of the return cargoes, there was 
considerable competition among the islands to secure planters 
of means and induce them to settle permanently. Organized 
into a militia corps these burghers could become an important 
factor in defence against outside att^k. As early as 1688, 
when Europe was on the verge of war, Adolph Esmit had 
oflPered eight years' exemption from taxes to intending planters. 
In the years 1690 and 1691 a number of Dutch planters had 
come from St. Eustatius and Saba to avoid confiscation of their 
property, especially their negroes, by the French who had just 
taken possession of the island.^^ During the course of the war. 
Governor Lorentz took measures to prevent their leaving. As 
the war closed, and the refugees repeated their desire to go, on 
the ground that St. Eustatius was a more healthful place to live 
than St. Thomas (which was admittedly true) he intimated 
that their real reason was the expiration of the eight years' 
tax exemption. He tried to induce those leaving to pay the 
tax for four of the eight years but was unable to prevent five 
families from going, although one planter, Lucas Beverhoudt, 
left his plantation on St. Thomas in full working order, to the 
governor's great joy. Just how many others eventually re- 
turned does not appear.^' 

The greatest obstacle to Lorentz's constructive efforts was 
privateering. Although Brandenburg was ostensibly an enemy 

' LoraiU to Dtiecton (Maich 27. 1701). C. B., 1690-1713, 

* Among these were Adrian ROnnels, Lawrence Westerbaen, Adrian Sorgeloos, 

and Jofan le Ducq (Duq). DeUmgne papers; Lorentz* s Journal (February 11, 

1001, paenm). 
" LorenU to Directors (September 6, 1696), C. 3., 1690-171S; same to same 

(Jaaoary 88, 1696), Oov. C B., 1691-1700; same to same (June 20 and 24, 1698), 

C. B^ 1990-1713. 
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of France, its African company's factor in the West Indies 
bought Spanish and English prizes captured by French priva- 
teers whenever opportunity o£Fered.^' These difficulties reached 
their height in 1696 when French captains holding commissions 
from Governor Du Casse of Petit Goave swarmed Uke birds ci 
prey around the mouth of St. Thomas harbor, seizing not <u4y 
enemies' ships but vessels belonging to St. Thomas inhabitants.^' 
To Governor Lorentz's vigorous protests against these acts of 
violence towards a friendly power, Du Casse gaily rq[died that 
those complained of were rascals, and advised Lorentz to have 
them hanged when they came to St. Thomas again. Farther, 
Du Casse accused Lorentz of selling passports to Cura^^ 
skippers at 10 rdl. each. According to Lorentz's acooont, the 
Petit Goave governor bore a particular grudge against the St 
Thomas government because of Delavigne's failure to pay him 
for two kegs of indigo which he claimed were still due him, and 
he threatened to get Lorentz out of his government **as he had 
Delavigne." The last thrust probably did not disturb Lcnentz, 
who knew better than Du Casse why Delavigne had been re- 
moved. For the Count of Blenacq, ''general" at Martinique, 
the governor had mainly words of praise for the good order he 
had kept among his privateers.^^ 

Although Denmark had not openly sided with Louis XIV, her 
attitude of neutrality was looked upon as an indication of her 
friendliness. For the Spaniards who had joined the league 
against Louis XIV and Sweden it was not difficult to find an 
excuse for attacking St. Thomas. The report that th^r were 
planning an attack upon the island with three thousand men in 
the summer of 1696 spread consternation among the planters 
and well-nigh demoralized the population. The planters took 

^'Lorentc to Directors' (October 19, 1697); same to same (November SO^ 
1696). C. B., 1690-1713, 

^* Governor Lorentz cites several instances. Benjamin Frank, a Jew, but a 
Danish subject, had his ship detained and his skipper maltreated and robbed; 
John de Windt*s ship was seized on the way from Curasao to St. Tliomas, the 
cargo was confiscated and the ship only released on d^Msit of 5,060 r£, as 
sm«ty ; two inhabitants who had a bill ol sale from the Brandenbmg factor had 
their baric seized. Lorentz to Directors (September 6, 1606). C,B^JWhl713. 
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In Januaiy, 1697,^ the French fleet above r e fe rred to left 
Brest for the West Indies under Jean-Bonard Des jeans, baron 
de Pointis. At Petit Groave, Pointis was joined by a fleet of 
privateers under the conunand of Governor Du Casse and de- 
parted in March for Carthagena on the coast of New Granada. 
After a difficult siege the citadel was captured, and booty esti- 
mated to be worth forty million crowns (ecus) was loaded on 
the French ships and promptly started for home. The Eni^ish 
vice-admiral Nevell had meantime come to the West Indies in 
search of the French, who were assumed to have gone to some 
part of the Spanish Main, probably to Porto Bdlo.** It was 
important to prevent the captured loot from reaching Louis XIV 
who might be able with it to prolong the war considerably. As 
soon as a Martinique bark had brou^t the news of Nevdl's 
presence in Caribbean waters to Petit Goave, the French au- 
thorities compelled a Brandenburg captain in the latter haib(»', 
one Arduin, to take on board a French captain, a steersman, and 
six French seamen and proceed to Carthagena to warn Pcmitis 
and Du Casse of Nevell's whereabouts. The French fleet ar- 
rived in Brest on August 29 with the loss of but a single shq>. 

Admiral Nevell was furious when he heard how the warning 
had been sent and fixed the blame upon the Danish authorities 
on St. Thomas, who were after all responsible for the govern- 
ment there. He wrote to the surrounding English governments 
that they should try to break up St. Thomas's trade on the sea, 
and three privateers from Curasao and several from Jamaica 
*'were sent out to cruise on this island's vessels, to prevent the 
carrying on of trade with the French islands." ^* The conclusion 
of the Peace of Ryswick in September, 1697, helped presently to 
relieve the tension between St. Thomas and her neighbors. 

With the consummation of peace, however, piracy took the 
place of privateering.^ During the course of the war it had been 

'' Chevalier, in his Hutoire de la marine frangaiee (Paris, 1902), p. t05, mis- 
takenly places the date at June 7, 1896. Guerin {Hutoire mariHme is FroiiM, 
Paris, 1808) is probably more nearly aocnrate in placing the date of de Pointts* 
departure at January 9, 1697 (TV, 69). 

» Col, Col,, 1696-97, No. 824 (March 18, 1697). 

*4 LorenU to Directors (October 19, 1697). C. B., 1690-1713. 

** CaL Col^ 1697-98, No. 269 (Maich 1, 1696) and paeeim. 
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deemed necessaiy only to determine whether a prize had been 
legally condemned by a properly constituted admiralty court 
before it was offered for sale in a neutral port. After the peace 
it would be more necessary than ever for skippers to present a 
dean ''bill of health*' for ships brought into foreign harbors. 
The attitude of John Lorentz toward strange craft suspected of 
irregularities is well illustrated by his action in the case of cer- 
tain ''rovers of the sea" of whom the most notorious is Captain 
Kidd. Captain Kidd has passed into tradition to such an extent 
that it may be interesting to see how this arch-pirate of legend 
impressed people of his own time who had had unusual facilities 
for studying men of his alleged profession at close range. Kidd 
appeared before St. Thomas harbor on April 6, 1699 (O. S.?) 
having lately come from Madagascar in the Quidah Merehani, 
a Genoese vessel of four hundred tons, thirty guns» and eighty 
men, and having been refused succor by the English at An- 
guilla.* His appearance and action may best be told in Gov- 
ernor Lorentz's own words as he put them down at the time in 
his carefully kept diaiy.^ 

"April 6. — ^Today, Maundy Thursday, there arrived before 
the harbor an English ship which anchored just outside of can- 
non range. Presently the captain sent his sloop [boat] ashore 
with a person on board who came to ask the vice commandant 
[t. 6., Lorentz] whether he might come in free with his ship, 
which his men had compelled him to seize from the Moors in the 
East Indies — ^he could produce proof that he had been com- 
pelled to seize it. The vice-commandant answered that if he 
could produce proof in writing that he was an honest man, he 
might enter, which message he sent by Lieut. Claus Hansen and 
Peter Smith [a well-to-do merchant who had been associated 
with the Brandenburgers in the slave-trade] who, however, 
were not satisfied with his explanations, for he [Kidd] had re- 

• Cal. Col., 1699, No. 404 (May 18); cf. Col. Col., 1689-99, No. 136 (Biay 18. 
1688), where a letter from ooundl of Nevis to Blathwayt has been dated 1689 
insiemd of 1690. 

" Lofr0nisC$ Journal (April 6, 1699, etc.). Lorentz spelled the captain's name 
Cidd. Maundy Thursday: the day preceding Good Friday, Green Thursday. 
Hie translation is not dose, though reconstructed from very full notes. 
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quested the vice-commandant to give him protection fram the 
English royal ships, should th^ seek him here without <nderi, 
from which the vice-commandant saw that he was a pirate, and 
therefore deferred his answer till the morrow. 

'* April 7. — ^In the morning the vice-commandant called the 
council tc^ether to consult as to whether or not the said sea- 
robber's request could be granted; but as he saw that it would 
produce considerable friction between this land and the Bnglish 
if the pirate were admitted and not delivered up on their re- 
quest, it was resolved that no word, beyond yesterday's mes- 
sage, should be sent to him. 

''A man came ashore . . . with a written request that Kidd 
receive protection on land until he could send a bark to New 
En^and, present his case there, and prove that he was no sea- 
robber, inasmuch as the governor there, Mylord Bellamont, was 
the chief owner in the ship in which he sailed out of England 
three years ago to cruise on the Red Sea for pirates. But his 
request was flatly refused him, and besides, he was forbiddm 
to send his men ashore again unless they came into the harbor 
with the ship. 

Long Friday was celebrated in the church today. 
April 8. — ^Today the pirates lying outside the harbor 
have twice sent boats ashore at the harbor's point. The vice- 
commandant at once sent his men there, and they found that 
seven men had been put ashore who maintained that they were 
passengers . . . [and proved it]. Two of these secured permis- 
sion to take a canoe and fetch their baggage, but when they 
were on the way the ship spread sails and left, the canoe follow- 
ing. 

** Watch was kept in the harbor that night by Captain Vinck's 
boat." 

Although Captain Kidd was forced meekly to leave the harbor 
of St. Thomas in his leaky vessel, and ceases thereupon to have 
any personal connection with St. Thomas history, the island 
authorities were presently to concern themselves with part of 
his cargo, — ^his "treasure." On leaving St. Thomas, Kidd 
steered for San Domingo, but instead of risking putting in at 
Petit Goave, he stopped at the little island of Mona, just off the 
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southeast coast of Hispaniola, and apparently he anchored 
later in the mouth of the '* River Romano" near ''Catherine** 
Uand on the same coast.^ Here he was met — or followed — by 
traders from Curagao, Antigua, and St. Thomas, to whom he 
diaposed of a large part of his cargo. According to information 
given by the St. Thomas trader, Peter Smith, to Nevis officials, 
one Henry Bolton of Antigua had f lunished him with provisions, 
and had undertaken to act as his agent in getting rid of his 
cargo. To William Burke,^ an Irish trader who had recently 
taken a cargo of slaves from Barbados to Carthagena, and who 
had done considerable business with the Dutch at Curagao in 
his time, Ejdd sold one hundred and twenty or one hundred and 
thirty bales of muslin,^ and finally, when he had disposed of 
neariy all of his cargo, he bought a smaller boat (from Bolton?) 
and left for New York.'* There he was to attempt to prove his 
innocence before Lord Bellamont, part owner of the ship in 
wbkik he had left England, and the admiralty judges. 

On Friday, May 27, 1699, about seven weeks after Kidd*s 
departure, Burke came into St. Thomas on an English barken - 
tine, approached Governor Lorentz, and asked the favor of a 
private interview. With only Madame Lorentz present to act 
as interpreter, Burke stated that he had been with the sea- 
robber Captain "Cidd" and that if the governor would partic- 
ipate with him, a large profit could be got from the said pirate. 
To this the governor vigorously replied that he woidd have 
nothing to do with pirates, and thereby give the land an evil 
reputation. But if Lorentz was unwilling to receive the stolen 
goods, the Brandenburg factor, Van Belle, had no such scruples. 
That very night the searobbers' goods were landed and stored 
in the Brandenburg warehouse. The guard had informed the 
governor of the stir in the harbor during the night, so the latter 
began an investigation on the following day with a view to 
finding out whether Van Belle had made the investment on his 
own account or on that of the Brandenburg company. 

» Cal, Col., 1699. No. 616. 1 (July 7), No. 680. IX (July 10). 

* Also spelled Bourck, Burch, Burcke. 

*• Cal. Col., 1699, No. 616, 1 (July 7). 

*< Landi-ProlokoUer for St. Thomas . . . 16M-1711 (June 7. 1690). 
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The governor's prompt measures alarmed the Brandenbiirg 
officials. Their bookkeeper, Sivert Hoess, as weD as Buike, 
came to parley with him in the hope of reaching an agreement 
On Monday the governor managed to seize some of the goods 
which had been brought into the house of an inhabitant.'* Lor- 
entz, in a letter written July 4, 1699, mentions fifteen smaD 
packages and sixty sacks of saltpetre as having been adzed and 
placed in the fort.** Perhaps these included the goods referred 
to. On June 1 Burke was arrested, to be released on June 7, 
when the suit against him was begun. In the course of the 
hearing, Burke testified that besides Van Belle, Messrs. Beds 
and Moyart from Curasao and some gentlemen on Barbados 
had a share in the cargo in question,'^ and that he remembered 
having paid Eadd 12,000 pieces-of-eight. A [Brandenburg?] 
gunner testified that he had recorded delivery of 158 packages, 
large and small, into the Brandenburg magazine. Hie court 
concluded that Van BeUe must have been cognizant of the 
origin of the goods, and that he should therefore have a protest 
sent to him, charging him with action prejudicial to the island, 
that Burke should pay a fine of 800 pieces-of-ei^t for his In- 
solentie, and deposit 5,000 pieces-of-eight by way of guarantee 
that Kidd's title to the goods was a legal one.'^ 

In his letter to the directors describing the affair, Lorentz 
mentions their having fined Van Belle 5,000 rdl.,^ which helps 
to confirm a suspicion that the latter was forced to put up the 
deposit for Burke, who was only a go-between. The governor 
refrained from seizing those goods which actually reached the 
Brandenburg magazine. They were eventually put on board 
the Brandenburg ship, the Seven Provinces^ which Lorentz re- 

** LorenbCs Journal (May 27, etc., 1699). 

*< Lorentz to Directors (July 4, 1699). C. B., 1690-1713. In a letter of April 
15, 1700, Lorentz informed the Directors that he had caused the 69 sadn of 
saltpetre and 12 bales of cotton and "Netteldug" to be loaded on the CkrMan 
V on the company's account. 

** Burke case (June 7, 1699). LatuU-Prot., 16H-1711. 

'* Ibid. The court was composed of the governor and John (Johannes) de 
Windt, Thomas Berentsen, Claus (Claes) Hansen, J. Rasmussen and Abraham 
Matheusen, who signed with his mark. 

*« LoienU to Directors (June 19, 1699). C. B,, 1690-1713, 
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or surrender the mon^ that Burke (or Van Belle) had d^KMited 
in the Company's treasury.^ Instead, Benbow made a rq>ort on 
the island and its harbor, in which he stated that it ''would be of 
great use to our English nation in case of war in these parts," 
that it could be easily fortified, whereas at present it was but 
''a receptacle for thieves." ^' The stubbornness of Lor^its, 
whose main concern was the retention of the five thousand 
pieces-of -eight and the seized goods for the Company, led the 
Earl of Bellamont, the En^ish governor of New York, to con- 
tend that Burke had bought protection from the Danish gov- 
ernor with the proceeds of Eldd's spoils.^^ His statement that 
Burke ''will not be parted with" turned out entirely true, ioit in 
August, 1701, that pirates' friend was reported out of reach of 
thearmof English law in the French part of St. Kitts.^ Lorents 
was able to assume so bold a front because he knew through in- 
formation secured by Peter Smith on Nevis that Admiral Ben- 
bow was merely putting up a blufiBng game, and was exceeding 
his orders in the hope of forcing the restitution of Eldd's and 
Burke's boat.^ 

In July, 1609, another Madagascar pirate. Tempest Bogtf 
(or Rogers) a former acquaintance of Kidd's from those regions, 
appeared in St. Thomas harbor to ask leave to repair his ship, 
but he was not allowed to remain.^^ But pirates did not always 
get off so easily. In a letter written in April, 1700, Lorents 
mentions having meted out ezemplaiy punishment to four out 
of nine pirates "who came here some time ago," leaving the fate 
of the remaining five in the hands of the directors.^ Their con- 
fiscated goods, amounting to 2,600 rdl., helped to justify his 
zeal for the interests of his masters and make the performance 
of duty doubly joyous. 

^ LoienU to Directon (November 9, 1099). Ooo, C. B^ ie9^-1700: Cal, Cd^ 
1699, No. 907 (October 28). 

<* Benbow to Vemon. Cal, Col., 1699, No. 907 (October 28). 

** BeUamont to Lords of Trade, ibid,. No. 890 (Octob<v 9S, 1699). 

«• CodringtoD (Antigua) to Council of Trade, ibid,, 1701, No. 784 (August ^)- 

^ LorenU to Directors (Novemb<v 9, 1699). Oov, C, B„ 169Jhl700. 

^ Same to same, ibid, (August 10, 1699); Col. Col,, 1699, No. 880, 11 (Au- 
gust 17, etc.); ibid,, 1700, No. 848 (October 18). 

« LorenU to Directon (April 15, 1700). C. B^ 169(hl71S. 
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n^roes, and maintain good relations with the neighboring 
governments. He must see to it that the Company's planta- 
tions and magazine pay a surplus above their expenses, and 
particularly that homeward-bound slups of the Company have 
a good cargo that will enable the shareholders to secure dividends 
on their investment. That even as capable a man as John 
Lorentz should be successful in all these respects was quite im- 
possible, but that he should be able to hold his position until 
his death, and retain possession of the island against the threats 
of Spaniards and English, is something for which he deserves no 
little credit. 

Lorentz was always alive to what he considered the Com- 
pany's best interests. His prompt report of John Mathew 
Leers' attempt to lease the island in 1695 helped to nip that 
proposal in the bud, for he wrote that the rumor had ''caused 
considerable grumbling among the inhabitants, who had all 
sworn to leave the land if it were leased out again." ^^ His letters 
concerning the lucrativeness of the slave trade led the share- 
holders of the Company to undertake with Jacob Lerke the 
sending of a ship to Guinea for a cargo of slaves, and eventually 
brought the Company into the business on its own account.^' 

On June 10, 1702, Governor John Lorentz died in office, the 
first governor save one to obtain that distinction.^' Of the six- 
teen years that had elapsed since he first arrived in St. Thonuis 
as an humble "assistant," he had served the Company deven 
years as its governor. Under his clear-headed and vigorous 
guidance, the Company had been brought from bankruptcy to 
solvency, and its colony had become firmly established in the 
Caribbean. 

" LorenU to Directors (May 8, 1895), C. B„ 1690-1718, The Leers' project 
was supported by the Brandenburgers, who expected to be able to agree with 
Leers better than with the Danish company. SchUdc (L 248, 249) dncoMes the 
matter, but is unable from the Brandenburg documents to explain why it 
dropped. 

" Ibid (November SO, 1096), Gm>. C. B„ lQH-1700, 

" Christopher Heins. See above, p. 80. 



CHAPTER VI 

ST. THOMAS AND ST. JOHN AS PLANTATION COLONIES (1688-1788) 

If the importance of the histoiy of the Danish islands in the 
West Indies is to be judged by the extent of the interests in- 
volved, or is to be measured by the actual influence of the is- 
lands upon the histoiy of the Caribbean or on the state of Den- 
mark-Norway, the propriety of devoting an entire volume to 
them might well be questioned. But if a rather detailed study 
will disclose the rise of a fairly typical plantation society, if it 
will show on a small scale the sort of thing that took place in 
West Indian lands in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
on a large scale, such as the rise of the sugar industry and the 
slave trade, the effort need require no apology. For the islands 
reflected veiy distinctly the economic solidarity of the West In- 
dian community at a time when it was looked upon as one of 
the main sources of the world's wealth. 

St. Thomas can scarcely be said to have assumed its place as 
a regular plantation colony until 1688, when the Company's 
accounts first began to be kept in money instead of sugar. In 
that year the first census was taken, and although not a scien- 
tific affair, its results are not without interest.^ This report 
showed that there were 90 plantations surveyed, and a total 
white planting population to record of just 148. These were 
distributed among eleven nationalities as follows: 66 Dutch, 31 
En^ish, 17 Danes and Norwegians, 17 French, 4 Irish, 4 Flem- 
ish, 3 Germans, 3 Swedes, and one each of Scotch, Brazilians, 
and Portuguese. Of the 76 adults listed, 56 are entered as plant- 
ers, 5 as carpenters, 2 as planters and merchants, and one each 
as minister (Lutheran), schoolmaster, fisher, captain on the 

^ Land Lister for St, Thomas, 1688. The figures given in HOst, op, cU„ 29, vary 
ali^tly from those given here. The report was signed by Franz Martens* who 
was a member of the council and a tavern keeper, Andreas Brock, who acted 
as secretary, and Sigmont LUck. 
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Company's bark, tavern keeper, overseer, turner, planter and 
tailor, and planter and miller. In the village of Charlotte 
Amalia,^ 87 persons were enmnerated, of whom 21 were adults 
(12 men and 9 women), 11 were children, one was an indentured 
servant, and 4 were negroes. Of the adults, 8 were Dutch, 4 
were Danish, 3 were English; there was one each of Frendi, 
Spanish, and ""high German" inhabitants, while the nationality 
of the remaining three was not recorded. The trades tepie- 
sented in the village and the number in each were: tailor, 2; 
innkeeper, 1; seamstress, 1; shoemaker, 1; carpenter, ft; black- 
smith, 1; and cotton ginner, 1. Among the 21 adults were 10 
Calvinists (Reformed), 7 Lutherans (distributed among hi^ 
Germans, Danes, and Dutch), and 2 Catholics. The number of 
white men, women, and children in the island totalled 317, and 
the negroes 422, which latter figure includes one Carib Indian, 
three squaws, and three mulatto women. In the census taken 
three years later (1691), just when Thormohlen's proprietor- 
ship began, the information seems to have been gathered with 
greater precision, especially with regard to the plantations. 
The increase from 317 whites in 1688 to 399 in 1691 was no 
doubt partly due to the publication of the edict concerning the 
eight years' exemption from taxes offered to new settlers, 
coupled with the outbreak of hostilities in Europe. The num- 
ber of negroes had risen at a rather more rapid rate, they num- 
bering 5569 of whom 361 were put down as *' capable," which 
meant full-grown negroes capable of performing their full quota 
of work.' 

It must be borne in mind that despite the voluminous na- 
ture of the census records, they are not such as to permit the 
investigator to claim absolute accuracy for the figures drawn 
from them. They will, on the whole, give a reasonably ac- 
curate idea of the actual state of affairs in many respects; but 
with regard to the number of slaves, especially in the second 
decade of the next century and after, when St. Thomas has be- 

' Charlotte Amalia, the name which the port of St. Thomas still bears, was 
Damed in honor of the queen of Christian V, in whose time the town was founded. 
For present-day view of town, see photo facing p. 257. 

' One Indian squaw and four children are included in the list of negroes. 
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sugar miU should be put up on lifilan's former plantfttion, and 
ventiued the opinion that if sugar cane should prove suooessful 
on the Company's plantations, it would prove more profitable 
than cotton or tobaccoJ The main reason for the Company's 
having hitherto received so scant returns from its investment 
was explained by the fact that the older islands yidded more 
sugar than the newly settled.^ As the area devoted to sugar 
increased, the culture of tobacco decreased. There was always 
a good market for the latter in Denmark, however, and to- 
bacco from Porto Rico, Virginia, and other r^ons frequent^ 
found a place in the Company's homeward-bound cargoes. 

Sugar and cotton remained the leading products during the 
period under discussion. The sugar cane was cut by the ne- 
groes with a sort of hatchet called kapmesser^ and carried by 
them to the mill or ^* sugar works" with which the greater part 
of the plantations after 1700 were usually provided.* In 16M 
Grovemor Lorentz reported seven sugar mills to be at work pro- 
ducing brown sugar, which was to be sent to Denmaik by a 
ship expected from Copenhagen.^ By 1715, the number of 
sugar plantations provided with mills had reached thirty-two 
out of a total of forty plantations devoted solely to sugar. ^^ The 
motive power was furnished mainly by windmills, though these 
came gradually to be supplemented by treadmills turned by 
mule-power. Compared with modem methods the waste was 
of course tremendous. At least ten negroes were required to 
keep one such mill running; two, who were called *' rollers," 
feeding the cane stalks between the upright wooden pylinders, 

ported a suoceaaful trial in growing ginger. Heins to Directors (January 8» 
1089). B, ie D„ 1683-69, 

^ Resolutions of governor and council (Fdbruary 19, 16S9). The members 
of the councO were Henry Irgens, Joadiim Ddicaet, John de Windt, and John 
Lorents. 

• Heins to Directors (August 20. 1689). B, A D. 1683-89. 

* See Appendix H,, p. 318. 

><> Lorents to Directors (November 30. 1696). C. B.. 169(hl71\. 

^^ Land LigUrfoT 8U Thomas, 1715. For description of an eighteenth century 
sugar mill, see Ozholm. De datuke veetindUke dere TUeUmd . . .. f^. 44 et eeq,, 
and J. C. Schmidt* Blandede Auwuerkninger samUde paa og oeer EjUmdd 8L 
Knrix . . . (SawUereu, 1788, 2 B). 
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period of the War of the Spanish Succession. This was due to a 
variety of causes, both local and general. John Lorentz, with 
Juel and Moth, had done much to put the Brandenburg African 
Company out of the running. Quarrels within that company's 
management had done the rest. 

The revival of the Danish company's slave trade had bene- 
fited both it and the planters. The liberties allowed the latter 
in disposing of their plantation produce had helped to make 
them capitalists. This prosperity is indicated by the increase 
in the number of plantations laid out just after the opening of 
the new century. In the years 169£ to 1700 only fourteen new 
plantations were assigned to planters. ^' These plantations had a 
total working force of seventy-nine slaves. By 1705 an addi- 
tional thirty-seven new plantations had been laid out, with a 
working force in that year of two hundred and eighty slaves. 
From 1691 to 1715, the total number of plantations had risen 
from one hundred and one to okie hundred and sixty. It is the 
increase of negroes, both relatively and absolutely, that gives 
the most striking proof of the rapid development of St. Thomas 
as a plantation colony during these years. While the number of 
white men, women, and children increased only from three 
hundred and eight-nine to five hundred and forty-seven (1 :1.4), 
the number of negro slaves increased from five hundred and fifty- 
five to three thousand and forty-two (1 : 5.5)^ during the same in- 
terval (1691-1715). In other words, the number of slaves had 
risen nearly four times as fast as the number of whites. 

John Lorentz had laid the foundations of a fiscal ^stem by 
which the inhabitants of the colony bore a proper share of the 
expenses of the civil government. These expenses were largely 
defrayed by a poll and a land or ''ground" tax. The poll tax, 
which appears first to have been collected in the year 1692-1698, 
amounted to 2^ rdl. for each planter and for each ''capable" 
slave, and to 1^4^ rdl. for the planter's wife and for each of his 
adult children. For "manquerons," or those unable to do a full 

' * Land Lister for St. Thomas, The names of the planters as they i^pear in the 
records are: David liron, Reynier Claever, Jean Craniy» Zent van Wundergem, 
Jan Amout, Samson Burin, Mintje de Tooy* JUrgen Hansen, M^frhii^ Teriing, 
Jttrgen Carstensen, Joris van Overschelde, Pieier de ^^^ndt. 
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placing from four to six men there and ^loouraging them to 
begin planting,^^ but it was not until 1717 that the project was 
actually carried out. In November* 1716, Governor Erik 
Bredal wrote the directors that many of the St. Thomas in- 
habitants were inclined to go to settle St. John, but that th^ 
were held back solely by fear of the En^ish, who were unwilling 
to let any nation go there to cut down the timber.^ On the 
twenty-fifth of the following Maroh, the governor had a vessel 
loaded with guns and ammunition, and with proviskms from a 
ship that had recently brought in a cargo of flour, meat, etc, 
to take him to St. John with twenty planters, sixteen negroes, 
and five soldiers. 

*'I have planted there the flag of our most gracious king, and 
fired a salute,'* wrote the governor, ''and then we feasted, and 
drank the health, first of our sovereign, and then of the G>m- 




pany. Later, I selected a place on which to build a fort, a con- 
venient location which commands the inlet to the harbor as wdl 
as the harbor itself, and a level space beneath it on whidb a 
village can stand. The harbor is quite secure, and when a person 
is within it ... he sees land all about him. I have permitted 
the planters to indicate which pieces of land they preferred, and 
have selected a place for the Company's plantation just a 
cannon-shot distant from the fort (which is to be built there). 
Later the planters have returned because of their fear of the 
English and are simply waiting cautiously to see what the latter 
will attempt. . . . " ^* 

" Directora* instructions to Esmit (November 9, 1687). A. £., ItfSfnSP. 

" Bredal and Council to Directors (November 24, 1710), B. A />., ITIT-M. In 
a letter dated July 2S, 1715, Governor Crone and ooundl infonned the diwAu i i 
that John Henry Sieben had recently proposed, on bdialf of iumidf and fifteen 
other planters from St. Thomas, to begin the occupation and cnltiTatiOQ of St 
John. B. & D., nilf-n. 

» Bredal to Directors (May 8, 1718), B. & D., 1717-90. " Tki i^fn^i^for 4» 
EngeUke og ndder ikkun og Imrer paa, hwad d$ wilU tenUn," 
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needed.^ By 172(>-1 721, thiiiy-mneplanten had received deeds 
to plantations on St. John.^ 

The early inhabitants came entirely from St. Thomas and 
were equally varied in their nationality. Nine of these were 
Danes, five were French Huguenot refugees or of refugee stodc, 
and nearly all the rest were Dutch. Their coming was prompted 
by a variety of motives. Some had sunk hopelessly into debt on 
St. Thomas, others had had badly located plantations there, 
while many of them naturally expected to improve their previous 
state. Their plantations were nearly fifty per cent, larger than 
those on St. Thomas, their average width being one thousand 
five hundred and fifty-six feet. The number of negroes hdd at 
this early period cannot be ascertained, but within a decade of 
the actual settlement, — ^namely in 1728 — ^there were one hun- 
dred and twenty-three whites to six hundred and seventy-seven 
blacks (1 : 6.6)9 while in 1783, the year of the first serious slave 
insurrection, the whites numbered two hundred and ei^t, and 
the slaves one thousand and eighty-seven, a slightly higher 
ratio of white inhabitants (1: 5.2).^ Although the number of 
plantations was increased only twenty-five per cent, in those 
five years, the niunber of negroes on them increased sixty per 
cent. Nevertheless in 1788 St. John had but ten negroes on the 
average to each plantation, to St. Thomas's twenty-five. 

The Company went into the plantation business on its own 
account early in its career. The encouragement that it was ex- 
pected to give to plantation life on St. Thomas undoubtedlly 
accounts in large part for the willingness of the Company's di- 
rectors to permit the Brandenburgers to establish a factory 

» Conditioner iUdaaed 8U Jam Indpoanere (Maich 24. 1718). Ibid. 

^ See Appendix H., p. 407. 

'* Governor Frederidc Moth wrote to the Directors early in 1726: *'St. John is 
now entirdy settled, [so] that there is no more land left to give away exoqfit at 
the Fort, and the Company's plantation, which is still lying idle, as it is not 
yet sorveyed. . . . Next year the greater number of the St. John inhabitants 
are to begin paying the poll and land tax. There are already about 20 sugar 
worics built, and others in process of building, so that I calculate that St. John 
will produce 600,000 to 800,000 pounds of sugar, besides [some] cotton, on [aU of] 
whidi customs duties must be paid. . . ." Moth to Directors (March 6, 1726), 
B. if D., ITB^-fT. 
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figures for 1705. At this time, when the island was prepsxed 
to reap the advantages of Danish neutrality, the number erf 
negroes had jumped to 251, their inventoiy value to 18,441 
rdl. (58.7 rdl. each), while the three plantations were entered 
on the books at 6,289, 8,141, and 905 nU. respectively. Although 
the second had fallen eight per cent, in value, the first had in- 
creased sevenly-two and one-half per cent, and the third six^- 
nine per cent, over its inventory value in 1698. After 1715 
the value of the plantation as recorded in the books remains 
stationaiy, while the number of the negroes gradually decreases 
from two hundred thirty-eight in 1716 to one hundred ninety- 
six in 1726.*^ 

The following table, while based upon a careful examination 
of the Company's books, is not presented as giving an absoluidy 
dependable picture of the plantations as dividend-paying propo- 
sitions. It is never quite certain that accounts have not been 
''doctored" for emergencies, or that the intricacies of the 
elaborate bookkeeping of two centuries ago have been oon- 
pletely solved. In fact the officials themselves were at times 
hopelessly tangled in the meshes of their own ^stem. 

THE COMPANY'S PLANTATIONS ON ST. THOMAS 

Abbreviations: S. PL. Company's "Sugar Plantation"; N. Q.. *' New Quarter Plantation*': 
M. B.. " Mosquito Bay Plantation." 

Year 1690 1691 1693 1698 1700 1701 1702 1703* 1704 

Total negroes.. 122.. 158.. 191.. 178.. 180.. 176.. 177.. |09]».... 

Value of ne- 
groes 10.957. .14.038. .16.144. . 9.043. . 9.504. . 9.380. . 9.500. . 4.019. . 

Valueof S. PI.. 4.572.. 4.743.. 7.122.. 3.651.. 3.654.. 3,638.. 4.155.. 5.415. .6»374 

VahieofN.Q.. 2.318.. 3.300.. 6.371.. 3.414.. 3.763.. 3.763.. 3.679.. 2,961.. 3J06 
ValueofM.B . 457.. 457.. 1.112.. 536.. 536.. 536.. 536.. 880.. 906 
Total invest- 
ment 18.424. .22.638. .30.749*16.644 .17.457. .17.317. .17.870. .12.795. . 

Proceeds from 

8. PL 1.137. . 2.026. . 2.514. . 2.941 . . 2.422. . 807. . 2.260. . 2.219. .2349 

Proceeds from 

N. Q 410.. 3.486.. 2.351.. 1.441.. 1.337.. 720.. 936.. 360.. 1.663 

Proceeds from 

M.B 248.. 645.. 268.. .. 135.. 134.. 155. . [-472]. . 464 

Total 1.795.. 6.157.. 5.133.. 4.382.. 3.794.. 1.661.. 3.351.. 2,116.. 4,976 

Per cent, profit 
oninvestment 9.7.. 27.2.. 16.7.. 26.3" 21.6.. 9.6.. 19.1.. 17.. 25(1) 

*7 Cf . Appendix H,, p. 318. L. L., St Th. 

'* Hie figures given for 1708 cover the period from Jane 9, 1708* to Decem- 
ber. 81» 1708. All money values are given in rdL 

** This includes only the sound or "capable" slaves. 

"'The high values for 1683 apparently have some connection with Thor- 
mohlen's contract whidi was discontiniied in 1004. 

*^ This percentage coven IH y«*» (August 8, 1008, to Pebmaiy % 1700). 
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were stored in the Company's warehouses until one of its ships 
arrived from Copenhagen or the Guinea coast. If the directors 
were not certain of a cargo they would leave it to the Guinea 
slave-ship captain to take whatever cargo was on hand back 
¥rith him to Denmark. As long as the company had only St. 
Thomas and St. John» it was rarely necessary to employ more 
than two ships a year to empty the St. Thomas magazine, and 
frequently a single vessel was ample. The difficulties that the 
local factor often met when he tried to force the planters to 
sell their produce to the Company at a fixed price, will be dealt 
with in a later chapter. Europe-bound ships usually took dye 
woods (pockwood, fustic, Campeachy wood, etc.) on board for 
ballast. Sometimes a schooner was sent over to Porto Rico for 
hides or tobacco if interloping trade at St. Thomas had been 
duU. 

A few illustrations will serve to show the character of the 
trade, and give some indication as to its extent. The Frederick 
the Fourth, under Captain Peter Andersen Wseroe, left St. 
Thomas on April 6, 1706, with the following cargo, secured at 
the prices indicated,*^ quoted in rixdoUars, "'Mark" and '^Skill- 
mg. 









Rdl. 


M, 


Sk, 


9.112 lbs 


. Campeachy wood at 2 rdl, per 100 


182 


1 


6 


7,507 




stock fish (dried cod) at 2 n2/. per 100 


150 


- 


12 


4.484 




fustic 


67 


8 


— 


38.867 




Brazil wood 


529 


8 


— 


860,005 




[brown] sugar at 8H rdl. per 100 


12.600 


1 


— 


11.672 




white sugar at [price not given] 


620 


1 


— 


29.137 




cotton at 12 sk. per lb. 


8.642 


— 


12 


6,789 




cacao 


914 


2 


— 


1.242 




tobacco 


44 


5 


10 


129 




indigo at 1 rdl. per lb. 


129 


- 


— 


89 




caret (sea turtle) 


69 


8 


14 






staves for barrels and casks 


180 


2 


4 






nii.i|<P 


82 


— 


— 






provisions beyond those needed 


167 


8 


— 



19,829 RdL^M.— 

In the following year, Peter Smith, the wealthy Dutch mer- 

»» N. J, for St. Th., XrOS-OS (April 6, 1706). 
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The f oreigii ports to which the West Indian cargoes weie le- 
shipped were mainfy in the Baltic region, and inchided LObedc, 
IHuing» Stettin, Kdnigsbeig, on the South Baltic, Stoddkofan 
and Gotenboig in Sweden, and (b^inning with 1750) St. F^ters- 
buig in Bnssia, and Amsterdam in Holland. Among local towns 
to which West Indian products were distributed wore Kiel, 
Flensborg, and Aabeniaa in the duchies; Elsinore, Nyboig, 
Sagdse, Odense, and Aalborg in Denmaric prop^ ; and Bergen, 
Christiania, Trondhjem and Fredrikshald in Norway.^ 

According to the list of shipments irom Copenhagen to 
foreign and domestic points which is contained in the Compapy's 
''UdahOmingM og Paueer Sedlers CapU-Bog, 1709-1764,*' no 
sugar and little cotton were shipped out of Copenhagen from 
1712 to 1720, inclusive. From 1721 to 1738, when St. Croix 
was purchased, the shq[>ments to foreign ports were more than 
twenty times those to domestic ports. During the period from 
1720 to 1740, sugar was exported but a single year** to a foreign 
port It was in September, 1720, that the Company began re- 
fining its own sugar,^ and this fact, combined with the king's 
edict of July 4, 17S8, requiring privately owned refineries to use 
on^ the sugar that came from the West Indian colonies as long 
as the supply held out, will explain the falling off in exports. 
The purchase by the Company in 1737 of the two principal 
refineries, those owned by the Pelt and Weyse families, gave the 
Company a monopoly of the refining business,^' and made it 
possible for It to absorb most of its own sugar/^ 

« VdMmmgM og Paueer Sedler9^opie-Bog, 170^176^, paatim. 

«i In 1741, 11»448 lbs. of sugar were sent to Stockholm. Ibid. 

** Manager M8^ ISO. The Company had been granted the privilege of pat- 
ting up a refinery, by the king on April 17, 1721. VeM. Reg,, 169ih2746. 

«* Manager MS., 149. 

*^ See table showing exports to domestic and foreign places in Appemdix L, 
pp. S88-8S1. 
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particularly Barbados, in the first half of the seventeenth cen- 
tuiy» and Jamaica in the second half » led the English to begin 
exporting slaves to their own American possessions. It is worth 
noticing that the English slave trade began in earnest about 
1640» just when a Dutchman is said to have introduced the art 
of sugar making to the English colony of Barbados.' The es- 
tablishment in 1672 of the Royal African Company of England 
has been previously noted. This company was enjoying its 
greatest prosperity during those years when the Danish West 
India and Guinea Company was attempting in the face of tre- 
mendous obstacles to secure a permanent foothold for its col- 
ony at St. Thomas.^ 

A trade that had had the sanctity of centuiy-long custom was 
little disturbed by the conscientious scruples of reformers. 
There was no one to plead the rights of the negro as Las Casas 
had championed those of the Indian. The few timid voices 
that had dared to raise themselves on the negroes' behalf be- 
fore 1700 were scarcely heard in the din of the struggles for 
commercial supremacy and exploitation.^ Once the sugar 
planting had been well begun, the demand for suitable labor 
would become insistent. To the seventeenth-century planter 
there was but one course to pursue. Over on the Guinea coast, 
in a latitude but slightly lower, was an unlimited supply of la- 
borers, many of them already accustomed to servitude, who 
readily adapted themselves to the conditions of plantation life. 
The problem of the day, so far as the planters and the adminis- 
trators interested in plantations were concerned, was simply 
one of method, — ^how best to bring these laborers where they 
were needed. The attempt of individuals to solve this problem 
led to interloping, an art in which the Dutch were preeminent; 
while the attempt of merchant-statesmen led to the formation 
of companies under state or royal patronage. 

* Lucas, UI, 80, 81. 

* The average annual dividend declared between 1676 and 1688 amounted 
rou^ily to eigjlt per cent, annually, reaching as high as twenty-two per cent, 
during the first two years. See Beer, The Old Colonial System, 1660-1688, 
1,848. 

' Beer (I, 822) dies an anonymous panq>hlet published in 1684 and a protest 
■gainst the slave trade by the Pennsylvania Quakeis in 1688. 
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A fliiii^e illusiration will serve to indicate the nature of the 
slave market at the Guinea factoiy from the solely commercial 
point of view. To those who were in the trade, it was purely a 
business matter. The Hope Galley under Captain Lawrence 
Span arrived at Christiansborg castle on December 15» 1726, 
with a cargo, not counting the brandy, of 16,185 rdl. A fort- 
ni^t later ^en the New Year's stocktaking took place, the 
Company was credited on its Guinea books with fifty men slaves 
valued at 84 rdl., twenty-five women at 48 ntt., three boys at 50 
fctt., and four girb at 36 ntt. each. This appears to have been 
the Company's wholesale purchase price. The actual cargo 
taken on board on March 6 included 238 souls, indicating a 
brisk business in the opening months of the year. The invoice 
of the departing ship shows the following cargo and values: 
one hundred and forty-seven men at 88, seventy women at 56, 
eleven boys at 56, and ten girls at 40 ritt., making a total value 
of 17,872 rdl? If the discrepancy in the prices of adult male 
and female slaves as shown in the above invoice was general, 
it might appear that the mortality among the women in the 
cargo was higher than among the men, for in the St. Thomas 
market women sold for nearly or just as high a price as the men, 
but there is no direct evidence to show that such was the case. 

The horrors of the '* middle passage" have been frequently 
painted in most lurid colors. Indeed, at its worst it would be 
difficult to exaggerate the picture of misery presented by a re- 
turning slaver. Naturally, it was to the captain's as well as 
the Company's interest to bring as large a part of his cargo 
safely to the other side as possible. But where the captain's 
reward depended on the number brou^t over, or where the 
officers could bring over slaves on their own account, the temp- 
tation to overcrowd the vessel was veiy great. In case of 
stormy weather, when the hatches had to be closed down, the 
air in the crowded hold became so stifling as to suffocate many. 
Good water was often difficult to obtain, and bad water, as well 

Tliree PoinU, and between Ziode WoUa (river Volta?) and Hofdra, as these 
weie usually better than the Loanga or Angola slaves. Martjddi M88^ VI: 
SecrdJUtad^ Breve, 173S-S9. 
• N. J. far Omnea; N. J. for 8L Th. (17C7). See Appendix J^ pp. 880-8M. 
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he took over the Guinea trade in 1689, the directors required 
the lessee to keep a minister on board the slave ships and at the 
Guinea factoiy.^ It is nevertheless to be feared that the zeal 
of the trader met with greater rewards from the authorities 
than that of the priest. 

There is good reason to suppose that the extent of the slave 
trade must have standardized its processes, so that there was 
little di£Ference in the treatment of n^roes along the various 
parts of the Guinea coast. The Dutch probably got their car- 
goes across the ocean with the least loss of life. The Branden- 
burg officials at the Gross-Friedrichsberg factory were largely 
Dutch, and what happened there may be considered typical for 
the coast. A surgeon of the African Company gives in his 
journal a vivid description of what he saw up to the time that 
the slave-ship was ready to sail. The surgeon, who began his 
service there in December, 1692, wrote as follows: ^^ 

''As soon as a sufficient number of these unhappy victims 
were coDected, they were examined by me, the healthy and 
strong ones were bought, while those who lacked as much as a 
finger or a nail or were in any way defective — called Magrones " 
— ^were returned. 

''The slaves that were taken were made to kneel, twenty or 
thirty at a time; the right shoulder was greased with palm-oil, 
and it was branded in the middle with an iron that bore the 
initials C. — ^AB — C. (chuffurstlich afrikanisch-brandenburgiache 
Compagnie); then they were strictly guarded in the lodgings 
provided for them. Where a band of fifty or sixty slaves had 
been secured, they were coupled together in twos or threes 
and driven to the coast under escort. It was my duty to watch 
over the transport, for which purpose I was carried in the rear 
in a hammock, so that I could see the entire column. Once the 
coast was reached, a prearranged signal brought the ship's boats 
ashore to bring their black cargo on board. Some of these un- 
fortunates followed their leaders weakly and unresistingly, even 

w VeH, Reg., 1671-99, foL 166, 1fl6 (July 27, 1689). 

^^ Snigeon Johann Peter Oettinger's Journal (quoted in Schiidk* It 881 et aeq.), 
" Ph>bably a oormption of "manquerons," a term applied in the West 
to negroes ^o were bdow ftandaid. 
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negroes secured. Certain parts of the coast had a bad reputa- 
tion as sources of slave supply, for their negroes Fere liable to 
grow violent^ mutinous when threatened with bondage. Sudi. 
for eauunple, were the El Mina negroes from the Dutch part of 
the coast. 

The percentage of loss on the Guinea- West Indian slave- 
ships varied from ten to about fifty-five per cent, of those taken 
on, so far as the limited number of available statistics shows.^* 
The scenes that ensued when the prospective buyers boarded 
an incoming slave-ship were frequently well-nigh riotous and 
frightened the poor blacks, who had little or no idea of what 
awaited them, almost to death. The white men would make 
a wild dash for the negroes that they intended to buy> and sep- 
arate them from the main group by way of securing first right 
to purchase. Sometimes the cargo would b& taken on diore, 
kept under guard, and sold in small lots until entirely disposed 
of. 

The eagerness with which the directors of the C!ompany took 
up the slave trade as a means of increasing the shareholders* 
profits, and the tenacity with which they clung to their moncq>- 
oly of the trade once they had begun it, emphasize the impor- 
tance ascribed to this traffic by the moneyed interests of the 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. It was not until 
the governorship of John Lorentz, whto St. Thomas begins to 
be administered as a normal, well-ordered colony, that the 
directors were able to carry out any plan for direct participation 
in the slave trade with ships owned by the Company; and it was 
not until 1733, after the Company had suffered a number of 
severe losses at sea, and about the time it began negotiations 
for the purchase of St. Croix from France, that it was ready to 
let the slave trade fall back into private hands. This experience 
of over a third of a century, during which the Danish West 
India and Guinea Company attempted to supply slaves to its 
own colony, and also to make St. Thomas a depot for the supply 
of slaves to the neighboring lands, needs to be explained in some 
detail. 

" These peroentagefl are drawn firom the Bgures of ships safling in 1006^ 1099» 
170(^ 1707, 1714, and 17S8. 
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It WM the profits made by the BraDdenbui^ 
in acme of ha earity Guinea voyage s that brought home to the 
observant govetnor Loients the possibilities of the skve tiade 
as a somoe of levenne for the Danish company. Two Brandcn- 
bmgsUve^hqis^ that airived in St. Thomas inNovember, 1096, 
before the peace at Byswick had been concluded, and hence 
while Loois XIV was stQl at war against the league of opposing 
states* broo^t to St. Thomas more than one thousand one 
hundred pieces of human frei^t. One of the Brandenburg 
raptainB idiose cargo contained four hundred and o^ty slaves 
remarked to the governor that if he had had more room on 
board he could have made as fine a bargain in slaves as he could 
ever desire.'' The other captain confided to the governor the 
ofMnicm that the Danish forts on the Guinea coast afforded 
cKceBcpt pnMpeets for the slave trade. These successful ven- 
tures and the information he received from the captains led 
the Danish govemcv to express to the directors the hope that 
the Company would take up the Guinea trade, "since all other 
trade is as nothing compared with this slave trade." If the 
directors would onJIy make a b^^inning with a few hundred 
Goinea slaves, urged Lorentz, they would not find it a bad ven- 
ture, but *'the first experience would give them such joy, that 
the slave trade would hold its place before all other sorts of 
commerce, and the Company would feel itself impelled to con- 
tinue it." ^ The governor's enthusiasm was not lost on the di- 
rectors, who had great faith in their representative at St. Thomas 
and were especially anxious to get the Company to the point 
where it could pay dividends and thus regain the confidence of 
the investing public. 

Nidudas Arff, the Guinea lessee, had, as we have seen, per- 

" Fnderiek III under Capt. Jacob Lambrecht with six hundred and thirty, 
aod tlie KUctoral Princess under Capt Wouter Ypes with four hundred and 
eigiity ■!»▼«■• 

^* Lofcnts to Directors (November 90. 1696), C. B., 169<hl71S. 

^ Ihid. Tlie Frendi were abo becoming increasingly active in the Guinea 
trade during the interval preceding the outbreak of the War of the Spanish 
SuooeMioD. On July 9, 1701, Louis XTV issued an arret granting to a new 
Gmnea company certain rights that had been held by a former one. Scelle, 
La iraiU msgri^ II» 087. 
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mitted his lease to expire because of serious and unforeseen 
losses brought about by the European war. Just at the time 
that the Ryswick negotiations were being concluded, the Danish 
West India and Guinea Company was being reorganised under 
a new charter which bore the date of September 28, 1697. New 
conditions demanded a corresponding readjustment. Baion 
Jens Juel and Mathias Moth» who had so faithfully backed the 
governor in his endeavor to stifle the Brandenburg African 
Company's activities at St. Thomas, were retained as directors.^ 
The Company's total capital, including a ten per o&aL assess- 
ment made in 1695 in order to secure capital to send a ship to 
St. Thomas for a cargo,^ was just 84,883 nfl., 2 marks. On this 
investment the shareholders had received no other returns than 
the three or four per cent, yielded by the Thormdhlen lease. 
It was not until late in 1697 or early in 1698 that the directors 
decided to send a ship and cargo to Guinea and the West Indies. 
Finding themselves unable to secure a large enough sum from 
the stockholders, the directors turned to a wealthy merchant, 
one Jacob Lerke, who contributed half of the funds necessary 
for the new venture. The result was the voyage of the Copen- 
hagen Bourse to the Guinea coast under joint auspices. But 
this initial venture fell below expectations, for out of the five 
hundred and six slaves taken on at Christiansborg and along the 
Guinea coast, only two hundred and fifty-nine were delivered at 
St. Thomas in September, 1698, and thirty-seven of these died 
shortly after landing. A mutiny had broken out on board, in the 
course of which many had been killed or had jumped overboard. 
To cap this misfortune scurvy had helped to reduce the numbers 
to scarcely more than half of the original cargo.^^ The surviving 
slaves were sold at 85 rdl. each, which appears to have been three 
times their cost price in Guinea.^^ The excellent state of the 
West Indian market as compared with the low prices prevailing 

It Manager M8,» lOS. 

^ The Company had resumed its administration after the ThormOhlea fiasco 
late in 1694. On March 7, 1702, Matthias Moth made a dear and fairly detailed 
r^some of the Company's activities in Guinea and the West Indies since 1095. 
See Comp, Prot,, 1697-17S4, 

>^ Lorentx to Directors (October 12» 1098), Gov. C. B., ie9k^l700, 

** See Appendix J, pp. S2Q-S26. 



^ 
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When the report spread through the laUnds that the Daaidi 
governor was expecting a slave-ship to arrive, a Jamaica tndflr 
sent word to St. Thomas that he would like to invest aOgBOO 
rdl. in slaves if the governor would guarantee their ddiveiy at 
a certain time.^ This the latter was unable to do» so that when 
the expected slave cargo did arrive he had to employ a local 
merchant to take the surplus slaves to Hispaniola and the sur- 
rounding islands.^ 

A very considerable share of the negroes sdd at St. Thomas 
were brought in by interiopers.'^ Unless its treasury happened 
to be empty, the Company rarely permitted planters to buy 
directly from the slave captain, and never allowed slaves to 
be landed without charging an import duty, — usually four per 
cent. This duty or ''recognition** was as a rule paid in lutfiim, 
which in a cargo of men, women, and children of asscurted siaes 
often required some ingenious calculations. The sdling price 
varied from twenly-five to one hundred per cent, above the 
cost or wholesale price, according to market conditions. In one 
of the agreements with the Brandenburgers it was stipulated 
that either party might share with the other in the purchase 
of interlopers' cargoes. After the coronation of Frederick I 
as king in Prussia in 1701 the Brandenburg African Company 
was left to its own fate, and practically its sole activity until 
its discontinuance in the reign of Frederick William I consisted 
of such occasional purchases as those referred to, and of pro- 
testing if its rights appeared to have been transgressed or 
ignored. 

The distribution of slaves to other islands was usually done 
by traders from those islands. The keen trader, hearing of the 
approaching arrival of a cargo from Guinea would hasten to 
St. Thomas, if business conditions would warrant it, and wait 
there for weeks in order to get the first chance at buying a 

sion of the buccaneers, Jamaica in particular progressed rapidly in its plantation 
life. Lorents to Directors (January 28» 1S08), C. B. 169^1700; W. R. Scott, 
JaitU^toek Companies to 1720 (S v., Cambridge, 1910-1912), II. 2S. 
^ Lorentx to EKrectors (January 28» 1698), C. B., 169^-1700, 
* In this way Peter Smith took a batdi of forty-four negroes off on his bark, oo 
condition of receiving half the profits. 
'^ Appendix J, 
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alave cugo. The local St. Thomas traders frequently bought 
ooofliderabk nimiben ol negroes for customers in other ishinds. 
Some good-aiaed fortunes were built up at St. Thomas during 
the War of the Spanish Succession in just this way. 

The following sununary tak^i from the Company's journals 
kq»t at the St. Thomas factory indicates how the Company 
diqxMed of cme entire cargo, (hi July 8, 1710, a Zeeland inter- 
loper. Captain Dayid Diniesen, sold the following slaves to the 
Daoiflii company: 



11 


-«/8 boyi" 


» 


71/8 


to 


"1/iboyi" 


« 


10 


ft 


"ft/S gills" 


8- 


11/8 


5 


"i/agjito" 


» 


21/t 


t 


••l/Sboyi" 


" 


«/8 



SOOliMd 



« 181 5/9 Pin dM 

at Off fdL - 11310 ntf.. 1 mark. 



RECEIPTS (in the order of purchaee) 



Jiiibr 10 8 



8 



1/8 boya" 00 
1/8 boy" 
1/2 Ctrl" 
1/8 boy" 
1/2 boy" 
1/2 boy" 



1/2 boy" 
"1/2 boys" 
"mboy" 
"1/2 boy 



«• 



»» 



•» 



1/2 girl" 
"2/3boyB 
"Saboy" 
"2/3 girl" 
"1/2 boys" 
"1/2 girl" 
"2/8boyi*' 
"1/2 boy" 
"1/2 boy" 



womAn 



60 

90 

GO 
75 

100 
100 



Total 

100 

fiO 

60 

60 

65 

60 

60 

480 

40 

60 

60 

180 

100 

90 

120 

60 

300 

60 

60 

400 

100 

400 



DaU 
Jubr 12 



July 14 
July 26 



Aug. 14 
Sept. 19 



Number 
3 men 

2 "2/3 boys 
9 men 

1 num 

1" 1/2 girl" 

1 "2/3 girl" 

3 men 

2 women 
24 men 

3 women 

1 "1/3 boy" 
1" 1/2 boy" 
5 men 

1 man 

8 men 

2 women 
37 men 

4 women 
20 men 

9 men 

8 women 
1 "2/3 boy" 



tt 



Rdl. 

Prietmch 

100 

85 

100 



100 
100 
100 
100 



100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 



Bdl. 

Tatai 

300 

170 

900 

100 

55 

85 

300 

200 

2400 

800 

33 1/3 

45 

500 

100 

800 

200 

3700 

400 

2000 

900 

800 

80 



Totals 187 bead 14.443 1/2 rdl. 



from July 10 to August 31 140 rdl., 1 mark. 

Ttom Jubr 10 to November 8, 7 negro men died and were debited on the booka at 65 rdl. 



No. 
•• •• 

M (4 



up: 



•old bv September 19 187 

dsring before sale 7 

unaccounted for 6 

Total bought 200 
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Total reodpta from necro nka 14,443 1/8 rdL 

ToUl oo«t of nesroce 11.950 1/6 

PureliMe Dnoe 11.819 

Food 140 1/6 

11,959 1/6 

Net profit 2.484 1/6 rdL 

2,48476 -^ 11,95976 " ^Vio> the percentage of net profit on 
the cargo, according to the books, exclusive of current ex- 
penses. 

It will be noticed that the cargo was sold mainly in small 
lots, that the Pies de Indies had no definite relation to the price 
except in the case of the full-grown negroes, and that the cargo 
was practically disposed of within five weeks. The larger lots 
were sold maini^ to government officials who knew the intrica- 
cies of the business and were often able to take advantage of 
the situation to their own profit.'^ 

The prices of slaves, wholesale and retail, during the War of 
the Spanish Succession afford a good trade barometer for St. 
Thomas. Denmark was neutral, and in a better position than 
in the previous war to reap the advantages of neutrality. From 
45 and 80 rdl. in 1702, the wholesale and retail prices respectively 
rose by 1704 to 60 and 100 rdl. and three years later to 80 and 
100 rdl. The highest point seems to have been reached in 
1714, when slaves sold at St. Thomas for 120 rdl, each. This 
price is excelled in 1722 by a cargo that brought 125 rdl. per 
head. 

Business conditions at St. Thomas, which were evidently 
stimulated by Denmark-Norway's neutral position during the 
Spanish Succession War, suffered a slump after its close. Not 
until the end of the Northern War (the treaty of Nystadt was 
concluded between Sweden and Russia in 1721) when Sweden 
had been reduced to a second-rate power, do commercial condi- 
tions in the Danish islands, as evidenced by the state of the 
slave trade, begin to show improvement. During the years 
preceding the conclusion of peace with Denmark (1720) the St. 
Thomas government prepared itself more than once to resist 
a rumored Swedish attack.^^ The depredations of pirates, re- 

*i See bdow» p. 191. 

** Udiog qJ Seent-Raadi Pnd., 1710-90 (August B, 1715; June 28, 1716). 
MartfMi M88.. Vol VI. 
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with the Spanish neighbors of St. Thomas. 
with the Rnglish in the Leeward Islands because 
of I>mirii occiqMition of St. John» and the peculations of its 
load nllirialii, combined to make the position of the Danish 
coBoptaaj and its colonists extremely uncertain. Besides, this 
was a period of hard times when the St. Thomas government 
aiqiplied the lade of coin by issues of paper money. In attempt- 
ing to aooouDt for the business depression the St. Thomas au- 
thorities were inrlined to place the emphasis upon the ruin of the 
foffmerily lucrative trade with Spanish America.*' The planters 
oa the other hand were convinced that the Company's officials 
at St. Tliomas and those directing the Company's policy were 
responsible for the changed conditions.'^ Certain it is that the 
loss of the princ^Md foreign market and the disappearance of 
hard cash were bound to affect all forms of business and partic- 
ulai|y the slave trade, which was very difficult to carry on 
eieept on a cash basis, and which required considerable sums 
for its snooessful prosecution. To be forced to wait until crops 
matured and then to find themselves face to face with a variety 
of petty local restrictions, was the prospect that awaited the 
traders who attempted to carry on business at St. Thomas on 
n barter basis. 

The Danish West India and Guinea Company seems rarely if 
ever to have had more than two ships at a time on the Co}>en- 
hagen-Guinea-West India run. Dutch interlo|)ers furnished 
far greater numbers of slaves for the St. Thomas market Uian the 
Danish Company.'^ In view of the expertness and daring of 
the ubiquitous Dutch trader it was not necessar>' to invest 
much of the Company's capital in slave-ships except when the 
Dutch slavers failed to appear. As a rule the St. Thomas au- 
thorities had only to await the arrival of a cargo which they 
could accept or refuse as they saw fit according to the condition 
of the slaves and the state of the market. 

During the years from 1697 to 1738, — that is, from the time 

** Gorernor and Council to Directors (August 10, 1714), B, A D., 17U'17. 
M Xbe oommiMion sent over by St. Thomas planters in 1715 in order to bring 
aboat certain dianges in policy is dealt with in Chapter IX. 
^8k Appendix J. 
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the Compaiqr began the Guinea-West India trade on its own 
acooont ontil the directors voted for its discontinuance, — the 
Company lost not fewer than eight ships. The greater number 
of these were enqdogred in the Guinea as well as in the West 
India canying trade. The total number owned by the Company 
at one time or another in this period amounted only to twenty.* 
The following rgsum^ of the losses will show their i4>proadmate 
extent: 

The Oulierdew, intended for the Copenhagen-St. Thomas 
ran, was lost at Lessde, off the Norw^ian coast, on Novon- 
h& SO, 1702. 

The Cronprinem (the Crown Prince) was lost at Isle de Prince 
in the Guinea gulf on May 81, 1706, through the eiplosion of its 
powder magamne while en route from Guinea to St. Thomas. 
Qnlly five on board were saved of whom three eventually reached 
Denmaric. 

The CkrMm V and Frederick IV left Guinea on May 29, 
1700, with a rich cargo of gold and slaves. Both of them missed 
St. Thomas and were wrecked in the Bay of Honduras <m 
March 7, 1710. The ^Muiiaids confiscated their cargoes and 
brou^t them to Porto Bello. 

The Chrietiantfort, while on its way to Copenhag^i from 
Bergen where it had been forced to winter, was lost with its 
West Indian cargo at Hdje Waerde March 2-8, 1713. 

The Jomfru AleUe was captured on October 31, 1717, by a 
Swedish privateer, while on its way from Norway to Copenhagen 
with a West India cargo. 

The Sabtatof Mundi was wrecked, August 15, 1799, <hi 
Anegada reef near ^^rgin Gorda whUe en route from St. Thomas 
to Copenhagen with a return cargo. 

The Chrietianaborg was wrecked in the Cattegat on its return 
from St. Thomas on September 17, 1730. 

During the decade preceding the purchase of St. Croix (1783) 
the policy to be pursued with regard to the slave trade was an 
all absorbing question at the meetings of the stockholders. 
In their instructions of November 16, 1723, the directors had 
specifically sought to encourage private traders to sell their 

*• Ved. Beg,, 1999-17 k^: Manager MS,, llOeimq. 
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^ Four years later PrcHlorirk 
as bookkeeper in ihr (!oiii- 
abont twenty yearn aiiviiMHl llic« 
r*s active participation in tlin 
Botkeeded. From ITstHlo 17.1.1. 
a vigorous attempt to rrvlvr IIm 
At least three new HliipN Wf«r0 
IMt iato active tammiamm^ and about 800.000 rdL an*ortllni( 
to Hohsfeeds ail ft wen sunk in the venture, hut with no 
€f tfe CoH^iaBQr's being able to pi^ intercMit on nion« 
than baV of Amt smn. When the directors and rliirf NiiN<k 
balden watt m Fcfaraaiy, 17M, there ensued a hc^uffml dnlinln 
as to ^eAcr or not the Company should ccmtinun tlin Irmln 
In tUs Saemamm there seems to have Imhmi no innnlioii of 
hmnmiiHiM or irfjgions arguments, the mU* c|u<«Nlion hnintf 
one of ifividends. Tbe news of the arrival of tlir hMrhnrg 
QdUg at St. Thomas with on)y two hundred forty l.wi» of hrr 
onginal eaigo of four hundred forty-tlireo sliiviw "* wim iipiimI 
with tdling effect fay- those who opposed Uie crontinurd piirtiri 
palioa of the CompaiQr in the slave trade. 'V\\vm op|MiNtlion 
tnchided three directors'* and Uin*c "rliirf Nlmroliolil 
* (JBatedpofficipaxUer). In the written urKunirnI ilrnwn up 
by these men is included the following CNliniiiln of nionrvM %^\ 
pended and received in connection witli tlin hiarhurg ihlhy. 
which statement they assert to be a "pro|M;r luid Inn* uAw 
tion** of how matters really stood.^^ 

The dup Lambmg Gottif hat oort 7,(WS nil. 4 nk. 

Bcpun mod equqmient I1C,HH1 " 5 m. lA 

Csigo ... and inraranoe on alavea fll.(MIO " A " l.i 

Inlerert oo ilup and equipment from date of sailing to 
Ktani, and of cai|so ... at only S per cent 9.9M " n *' 

Total cost of eipedition 55,M^ rdL 1 m. 

* EcttuUd:$ "DedueUon" (February 4, 1784), Co, Prab,, 1097-118^. C/. alto 
HOit 04 tl J0}. 

^B.SD^ 17S9-34 (May 8, 1783). 

» Blotter HoimBtrd. Klauman. 

^ C. A. Ton Fleisen, Doae, Kreyer. 

«> IWw4u» og Voio (February S5, 1784). Comp. Fnd,. 1997-1781. 
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On the other hand* there should be deducted for deteriora- 
tion oC Oap 5,000 rdl. 

Profit on gold and other goods. . .8,157 rdL 4 m. 10 j&. 

Ftd^t whidi ship should earn 

from St Thomas hither 4,110 "ft" 0" 

7,«68 - Im, 



12,868 rdl. 1 m. 

to Fort Christians- 
borg surplus of various goods 
from the ship, ivhich with 
usual 10 per cent, advance for 

frei^t amounts to 14,281 rdl, 4 m, 14 A, 

On the other hand, the shq> has 
taken slaves, etc., at the fort 
for 3,976 - 



Leaving 10,805 nO. 4 m. 14 sir. 

An order (A$ngnaHon) for whidi is to be redeemed at 

CapeCoast 1,608 " 8" 

Slaves on St. Thomas have been BcAd for goods, in part 

for 50 per cent, above the cash price 86,658 " 8" 6" 

To balance account 16 '* 8 ** 



Total 50,857 rdl, 8 «&. 

The advocates of Company participation in the slave trade 
had used figures based on the Laarburg Galley* s last voyage as an 
argument in support of their views. 

'* According to the figures we have quoted," ran in effect the 
arguments of the opponents of slave-trade under the Company, 
"there is a loss, up to the time of the ship's return, of but (sic) 
4,697 rdl.y 4 sk. on this voyage, which with one exception is the 
most fortunate of twenty voyages which have been undertaken. 
It must at best be called a bad business, when so considerable 
a capital as over 50,000 rdl. must be furnished and is expected 
to yield interest while it is being risked in the waters of three 
continents, and, after aU that, is still unable to make a better 
showing to the stockholders." 

The victory of the opposition was decisive. In the final 
vote eighty-five out of a possible one hundred and thirty-four 
votes were registered against the Company's continuing in the 
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labor problem as it appeared to the merdiants and statesmen 
who were called upon to solve it was mer^. one of method; for 
African slaves remained in the ei^teenth, as th^ had been in 
the seventeenth, century ''the strength and sinews of this 
wes t ern worid.'* They were indeed the chief agency that fur- 
nished the wealth, for the control of which European nations 
were willing to throw down the gage ci conflict and usher in 
titanic wars. In fact, no small part of those resources which 
were dissolved in the smoke of dc^teenth-centuiy Eun^iean 
battlefidds was extracted from fertile West Indian idantations 
of cotton and cane by the sweat of the negro's brow. 



CHAPTER Vni 

THE SLAVE AND THE PLANTEB 

Few indeed are the negroes in America who are able to tell 
from what part of Africa their ancestors came or to what tribe 
they belonged. Though they have every *' prospect of pos- 
terity*' the sources by which they might develop a '"pride of 
ancestiy" are. shrouded in impenetrable mystery. Which of 
his forbears came from Calabar or Loango, from the El Mina 
tribe or from Madagascar, it would be next to impossible for 
any n^ro to tell, and the problem would certainly tax the in- 
genuity of the most skilful genealogist. Yet the black popula- 
tion was as varied in its way as the white. Besides the brand 
of the importing company and the owner there might be found 
on the imported negroes ^ in any plantation colony the tattoo 
marks and slashings that were peculiar to tribes of many differ- 
ent characters, scattered along the African coast from Senegal 
to Loango. These imported negroes were drawn from all sta- 
tions of life in their native land. Their numbers embraced 
rich and poor, haughty chiefs and humble retainers. Not in- 
frequently had a chief been forced to seU some of his own numer- 
ous wives that he mi^t keep his contract with a punctilious 
trader.' A negro who had been accustomed to rule in his na- 
tive land was not unlikely to prefer death to bondage. If he 
was landed alive he mi^t be expected to make trouble for his 
owner by running away or by stirring up rebellion among his 
fellows. Freshly imported slaves were distributed among the 
older and the native-bom slaves in order that the problem of 
adjustment to the new condition of servitude might be ren- 
dered less acute. But the period of *' apprenticeship,'* during 
which the raw laborer had to be broken in to the routine of his 
task, must always have been tiying belli for slave and owner. 

^ Called Boml negroes by the Danes and Dutch. 
truA^^^A.^ U^ . . . (Kjttbenhavn, 1784), PJui I, p. 17». 

IjlfiTl 
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The status of the negro was not fixed by any single ''black 
code/' but was determined by a series of laws passed by the 
colonial authorities from time to time. These regulative 
mandates began to appear before 1700 and became more severe 
as the ratio of negro to white population increased. When 
there were three adult whites for each five adult slaves, as was 
the case in 1691, there was obviously little difficulty; but when 
there came to be not fewer than eight full-grown slaves for each 
adult white person, as was the ratio indicated by the census re- 
ports made in 1720 and 1725, the situation became vastly more 
complicated, yfiih the increasing size of the plantations' 
absentee landlordism became more general, a larger number of 
planters was forced to resort to white managers, and in many 
instances the supervision of the slaves was left to negro drivers.^ 
The local government often found it difficult to impress upon 
the planters the urgent need of keeping close watch upon th^ 
slaves. 

Upon an owner's taking possession of a plantation, his first 
care was to have his negroes dear a plot of ground and plant 
such things as maize, yams, sweet potatoes, beans and cassava 
upon it. The negroes were expected to raise all their own food, 
except for such low-grade fish or defective Irish beef as might be 
allotted to them when the food supply ran short.^ A veiy few 
plantations were devoted mainly to ''provisions," particularly 
on St. Thomas, but never to exceed four per cent, of the total 
number.* In course of time each negro or negro family was 
allotted a plot of ground, and not infrequently the n^pt>es 
were permitted to sell the surplus for themselves. 

In the busy season the negroes' working day was long and 
hard, though no harder than the lot of many a white farm hand 
of to-day in the Mississippi valley during the harvest and 
threshing season. At about four o'clock in the morning the 

' The sice of the average plantation on St. Tfaomaa in 1725 was neariy twice 
that in 1S91. 

^ Usually referred to as Bamba negroes. 

•Bredal to Directors (July 8, 1718), B. de D^ 1717-20. Provisions are 
generally referred to as KaoH or Cost in the documents. 

* In 1725, out of a total of one hundred and seventy-seven plantations oo St 
Thomas, seven were used for producing provisions. CJ. Appendix H, p. 818. 
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Such goods were too frequently found to have been stolen from 
the slave's owner or from some neigjiboring planter. 

The planters' most constant difficulty was with runaways. 
Although St. ThcHnas was but a small island, it did not reach 
its maTJmum cultivation until towards the end of the first 
quarter of the ei^teenth century . The result was that with the 
increasing severity that accompanied the devdopment of the St. 
Thomas plantations, slaves were constantly disappearing into 
the ''bush" or wild forest. In order to cope with this problem 
the planters were early organized into a sort of militia whose 
members were assigned to do duty, either on horsdback or on 
foot, in the various parts of the island. This planter-poHoe 
was especially useful during the War of the Spanish Succession 
in guarding against raids on St. Thomas plantations by lawless 
elements from among the belligerents.* Not infrequently hunts 
for runaways (maron-negeri) were organized in whidi slaves 
who could be trusted were employed to do the rough work. 

The chief means of communication between the more remote 
and inaccessible plantations and the harbor on the south side 
was by canoe. The mountainous character of the island and 
the torrential downpours to which it was subject rendered the 
making and repairing of roads a costly matter; but the numer- 
ous ''bays" with their convenient beaches lent themselves 
to the keeping of canoes and smaU sailboats. The latter were 
frequently used by white men who with a few negroes would 
sail off to Crab Island, for instance, the best turtle-fishing 
ground near St. Thomas. When the slave-hunt in the bush 
became too successful, it is not strange that the hunted negroes, 
who were often proficient in handling the canoes, should take 
to the boats and pull for Porto Rico. There, just beyond Crab 
Island, was a promised land from which rarely indeed was a 
slave returned. The government at St. Thomas labored in- 

Pla/oaierjof St. Thomas. The preceding paragraphs on negro life on tlie planlft- 
tiona are drawn mainly from an article by J. C. Sdmiidt, an employee on the 
Princeas plantation owned by Governor-General Schimmelman. It ^>peaied 
in Samleren for 1788 (2. B.) under the title Blandede Annunkninger, mtwdetU 
paa og o9er Ejlandet St. Kroix i Amerika. 

• In Kofribogfar St. Thamat, 170S-15 (July 22. 1704) is a list of the various 
planters, etc., with their duties and places to wfaidi they were aangned. 
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The matter of doling out punishment to unruly n^px>e8 had 
its serious difficulties. It early became apparent that with the 
establishment of sugar planting as a fixed industiy, the punish- 
ment of slaves would have to be done under the supervision 
of the Company's officials. In theory the "'Danish law'* of 
Christian V was supposed to apply, but the local officials were 
given considerable leeway in its administration, with the result 
that punishments were inflicted pretty much according to 
custom and necessity. The planter would recommend what he 
wished done, and the privy council with the governor would 
issue the final order. One planter's request, made in 1704, that 
a slave be punished for running away by having his foot ch<^ped 
off, was considered too severe, so the poor wretch was only 
'* hamstrung." ^^ Sixteen years later another n^ro belonging 
to the same planter was punished with the amputation of a foot, 
and his owner was reimbursed with an indemnity of 120 rdL}^ 
From 1720 onwards, indemnification of planters for legally 
killed or injured negroes appears to have been r^ulariy re- 
sorted to, a special tax being levied on the planters for that 
purpose.^ Occasionally a case for which no law could be found 
to apply was appealed to the directors in Copenhagen, and 
judgment requested. This occurred once when a planter's 
daughter had had illicit relations with a negro belonging to 
another planter. The West Indian officiab recommended 
corporal punishment and life imprisonment for the woman, 
and burning [alive?] "according to the custom of the English 
and the Dutch" for the man. The negro appears to have 
escaped, though the king's sentence seems to have been solenmly 
pronounced from the pulpit, both in the West Indies and in 
Guinea. The woman's fate is not revealed.^^ 

The privy council of St. Thomas, itself a body of planters, 
was naturally inclined to give the planter the benefit of the 
doubt when his relations with his slaves were called into ques- 

" L. P, 8i. Th^ 169^1711 (April £1, 1704). 

" N. J. far 1720 (May 18). 

^ In 1748» s planter who tluu lost a slaye received 170 nfi. Roy. Libr., 
TJldaa. SamL, No. SOJoL (October £1, 1748). 
^ I' P. Manager's note to Directors (liay 86^ 1782). B. A D.. 173B^^. 
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other inhabitants from selling intoxicants to n^roes.^ The 
idea that alcoholic drinks helped to acclimatize the new anivml 
had a firm hold on the popular mind. Negro feasts and dances 
were considered a constant menace. It is ea^ to undarstand 
why the whites should especially fear a negro mob erased by 
drink. The legislative device of prohibition by law was not to 
be seriously applied to the negro until after slavery had ceased 
to exist, and then in the present chief home of the American 
negro, the southern United States. 

Insurrection among its slaves has always been consid^ed the 
most terrible experience that a slave-holding society could 
suffer. Whether in Rome with its slave risings, in Sicily or on 
the Italian peninsula, in Virginia with Nat Turner, or in a sugar 
colony in the West Indies, the prospect of a geoeral servile 
uprising has equally alarmed the ruling class. It was during 
the first governorship of John Lorentz in 1691, a year after the 
first serious insurrection reported in the English col<Hiy of 
Jamaica,^^ that clearly defined rumors of a negro plot against 
the whites are first heard.'^ During those early years, whai the 
greater number of the slaves on St. Thomas were native Africans, 
it is not strange that threats should have been breathed against 
the governor's life and that planters and Company officials 
alike were constantly on the lookout for conspiracies among 
the slaves. Cruelty on the part of an individual planter was 
likely to be rewarded by his slaves running away. Planters 
and officials must have realized the economic advantages of 
good treatment of so valuable a part of their plantation invest- 
ment as their slaves. It was likely to require something more 
than individual cases of cruelty to bring about actual insurrec- 
tion. 

The most persistent motive that led to general unrest among 
the slaves was lack of food. When months of drought ruined 
the crops of maize, sweet potatoes, and other foods which the 

^ 8. P., 1699-17 H (Biareli 19. 1706); qf. Martfddi M8S^ VoL U (ICiadate 
of Governor Moth's bound with Martfetdt's notes, dated December 11, 1741). 

'^Southey. Chrouologieal HUtory of Hu BntUhWkM InMn (9 vols.* London* 
1S26), II, 158. 

^ Loreni^i Journal (Febnuuy 88, 1091). 
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ing those five years, but of only twenty-five per cent, in the 
number of plantations. Clearly St. John was rapidly forg- 
ing ahead as a sugar island. St. Thomas, on the other 
hand, had begun to decline as a plantation colony; much 
of its ground had been under cultivation for half a century. 
Many of its planters, as the census lists show, secured planta- 
tions on St. John which they managed by means of hired over- 
seers, th^ themselves remaining on St. Thomas.^ The difficulty 
so often experienced by planters in securing honest and capable 
managers {Muterknegte) intensified the dangers of absentee 
landlordism. It was not always possible for all the plantation 
owners to keep their plantations supplied with white overseers 
despite the Company's threats of fines and confiscation. 

The uprising of the slaves on St. John began late in Novem- 
ber, 17S8. During the spring and summer preceding there had 




been a long period of drought, followed in July by a destructive 
hurricane which had inflicted considerable damage upon the 
already su£Fering crops as well as upon buildings and shipping.'^ 
A plague of insects had destroyed many of the products of the 
islands, and the negroes were threatened with famine. Another 
storm in the early winter was especially severe on the maize 
crop on which the negroes largely depended for their food. 
In order to check the disorders among slaves which such a suc- 
cession of disasters naturally encouraged, Philip Gardelin, 

^ Land LuUfor St. Jan, 17S3; ibid, St. Thomaa, 17S3. 

'^ The governor and council reported two ships, thirteen barks, two sdiooners, 
and two two-masted boats, many canoes, sloops, and ships* boats to have been 
washed ashore and practically destroyed. Martfddt MSS., VoL VI, 227 ei $eq. 
(July 28, 178S). In the report {Oeneralbrev) sent by the St Thomas govern- 
ment to the Directors on June 18, 178S, it b stated that because'of the drou^t, 
the Company's plantation on St. John yielded only sixty-two hhd. of sugar, 
where one hundred and fifty hhd. had been expected. B. A D., 17SS-^l, 
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Thus did the authorities attempt to strike terror into the hearts 
of the restless, half-famished n^ro peculation. 

Oa Monday aftonoon, November 23, 17S8, a very badly 
frii^tened soldier and some panic-stricken refugees from St. 
John i^peared in the fort at St. Thomas harbor and poured 
into the ears of the astonished govenuM* and his councfl a most 
fearful tale. Early that morning twelve or fourteoi of the 
Company's negroes had come up the path on the mountain- 
side to the fort overioddng Onal Bay on St. Jcdm, eadi of them 
with an armful of wood. When the sentinel shouted, ''Who is 
there?'* he received the answer, ''Negroes with wood," and 
opened the door. Bushing inside, the negroes pulled sogu*- 
cane knives (Kapmesaer) out from the wood and murdered the 
scddier cm the ^x>t. Meantime other negroes had assembled 
and together they rushed in upon the sleeping corporal and his 
six soldiers, killing all but one (John Gabrid) who in the early 
twili|^t managed to save himself by crawling under a bed, and 
later eacspei through the bush and down to a canoe 1^ the 
seashore. With the garrison out of the way the n^roes pro- 
ceeded to raise the flag and fire three shots from the cannon 
at the fort. This was the signal for a general slaughter on all 
the plantations on the island. 

The ranking magistrate on St. John, John Reimert Soedt- 
mann,'^ and his stepdaughter were among the first victims 
of that fateful day. A band of negroes, including some of 
Soedtmann's own, routed them both out and put them to death 
in the early morning. Soedtmann's wife was saved by the cir- 
cumstance of her being on a visit to St. Thomas. Roaming 
about from plantation to plantation in that dim tropic dawn 
they slaughtered such whites as they could find, planters and 
overseers, women and children. As the bloody work proceeded, 
the band increased their numbers. The Company's and Soedt- 
mann's negroes were joined by others ;^^ and by the middle of 
the afternoon a body of eighty desperate blacks, half of them 

** Host (p. 91) refers to him mistakenly as Christian Soeiman, 
w Among the others were the negroes ol former Governor Sahm, of town- 
judge Lorenta Hendricksen and of PSeter Kr5yer. Oarddin MS8, (Novem- 
ber 9S, 17S3); qf. Martfeldi M88^ m, **0m RgbMonen jma Si. Johnr 
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his plantation, consequently they did not descend the mountain 
path toward Deurloo's plantation until 3 o'clock in the after- 
noon. When they came they found themselves confronted by 
the few cannon with which the plantation was furnished. Fear- 
ing to face the cannon with their charges of ball, th^ betook 
themselves to the bush, from which they emerged at intervals 
to fire blindly and clumsily at their ertswhile masters. Had 
they rushed their opponents at the start the negroes might 
at the expense of a few lives have mastered the plantation and 
captured it3 defenders. Instead they kept up their desultory 
firing during the greater part of the ni^t and resumed it the 
following morning with scarcely any loss to the whites. The 
arrival of the news at St. Thomas had paralyzed alL Wives 
trembled for their husbands, mothers for their children. Gov- 
ernor Gardelin shared the general consternation. It was not 
until former Grovemor Moth appealed to Gardelin not to aban- 
don the children of his government to the barbarity of their 
heathen slaves that a boat with sixteen or eighteen soldiers, 
led by a sergeant and a corporal, was provisioned with food and 
ammunition and sent to the relief of the St. John planters. 
Several Creole slaves with guns accompanied the party. 

The arrival of the reinforcements which were commanded by 
William Barens, a well-to-do Dutch planter of St. Thomas,^ 
put new heart into the besieged party. Further reinforce- 
ments, consisting largely of negroes belonging to the Company 
and to planters on St. Thomas,^^ enabled the planters to retake 
the fort and disperse the negroes to the woods. Urged on by 
the Company's officials, the soldiers and planters on St. John 
began a war of extermination. For a time the negroes managed 
to use the Suhm plantation as their rendezvous,^ but before the 
Christmas season they had been pretty effectually scattered 

mother which was SOOO z 1500 feet in size. Three "capable" sUves and four 
children constituted his labor outfit in 1733. L. L., St J., 17SS, 

^ He was credited in the census of 1733 with more than forty slaves. 

^* Gardelin rq>orted sending twenty-one of the former and twelve of the 
latter. Garddin to Sergeant Thomas Magens (November 25, 1733). 
M88., Bancroft Collection. 

«* Rmnet's Rdaiion. 
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forces.^ On Fehruaiy 17» that is, not long after this disap- 
pointment, the St. John planters again appealed for assistanoe 
from the Englidi. On Sunday, March 7, another En^^ish cap- 
tain, Jotm Maddox, came from St. Kitts and landed on the 
idand with about fifty volunteers,'^ though his entire party was 
reported to Goveinor Grardelin as consisting of seventy men.^^ 
A carefully wcmled contract was drawn up specifying with {Me- 
cision the duties of both parties and enumerating the rewards 
to be given for slaves captured. The attorney for the govern- 
ment, ** fiscal** Ditlof Nicholas Friis, was sent to St. John to 
see that the contract was adhered to. Such elaborate pre- 
cautions {MTOved quite unnecessary. After a vain and weaiying 
search Captain Maddox suddenly came upon the rebels on the 
elevaith day (March 18), but he was taken by surprise, for the 
n^roes killed three of his ini&i and wounded five others without 
any loss to them, so far as could be ascertained.^' Maddox's 
men stood not upon the order of their going; they fled at once 
and left the island on the following day. 

Stratagems, attempts at poisoning, and the armed forces of 
Danes and English had f aQed alike to dislodge or exto-minate 
the desperate slaves. In the extremity of their despair the 
Danish colonists turned to the French on Martinique. A 
French boat was lying in the harbor, and three or four days 
after Maddox*s departure, the French skipper set sail for Mar- 
tinique with the Company's bookkeeper, John Horn, on board. 
Horn's instructions permitted him to offer the French four-fifths 
of the remaining rebels — (their numbers were estimated at a 
hundred men and women) — if they could catch them. Twenty 
of the worst ones were to be handed over to the Company, 
evidently for exemplaiy punishment. The St. Thomas gov- 
ernment pledged itself to furnish provisions for anywhere from 

« 8. P., Si. TIL 1799-86. The first appeal to the Tortola authorities was made 
by Gardeliii in a letter to Markox at Spamahtown, dated November 29» 1733. 
See Oarddin M88, under that date. 

*^ Om ReMlionm . . . Maidi 16, 1734. Martfddt MS8,, III. The arrange- 
ment aeema to have been made on February 18. Cf. Garddin MS8. (Fdbni- 
ary 18, 1734). 

*^ Gardelin to Beweriioudt (Maidi 9, 1734). Oarddin M88. 

^OmRdfdlumen . . . May 4, 1734. Martfddt M 88., HI. 
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tressed planters and Company it was the fact of assistance 
and not its motives that mattered. 

On the day f oUowing their arrival the French under their 
commander LongueviUe were promptly dispatched to St. John. 
The Danish governor lost no time in sending on planks for the 
soldiers' barracks and fresh meat for food.^ Crown attorney 
Friis was ordered to St. John to take charge of the negroes as 
they were captured. He was to try and judge half of those 
caught and the others were to be sent to St. Thomas for trial. 
The French commandant was to preside over the drumhead 
court-martial when it should be called, but a Danish represen- 
tative was to be present.^^ A force of twenty-five or thirty 
Danes under Lieutenant Froling was got together and sent 
over to work in conjunction with the French.^ 

Within three or four days of their arrival the French forces 
were encamped and ready for their grim labors. QnJIy five 
days before the arrival of the French on St. John, a party of 
about forty rebels had made a fierce attack, lasting an hour and 
a half, upon the burghers who were encamped on Deurloo's 
plantation. They managed to set the supply magazine on 
fire, but suffered a loss of three killed and six badly wounded.^ 
From April 29 when they met their first party of rebels to May 
%1 when they returned to St. Thomas, the French force clung 
tenaciously to the heels of their quany until they were unable 
to find the trace of a single live rebel. During the first three 
weeks they had to march up hill and down dale, through bush 
and bramble in an almost continual downpour of rain. By 
working in shifts they completely wore out the energies of the 
rebels, some of whom in lack of guns had armed themselves 
with bows and arrows.^ On May 9 they learned that the ne- 
groes were assembled on a certain point or small peninsula of 
land. The band escaped, but a wounded boy showed the 

**Ganielm to "Commandeur Sergiant'* Ottingen (April 23, 1784). Oar- 
ddin M88. 

*^ Gaiddin to Friis (April 24, 1784). Qarddin M8S, 
« Gaiddrn to FrSling (April 24, 1784). Ihid. 
^OmRsbeaumem . . . (May 4, 1784). Martfeldt MS8., m. 
^Doam$€fiagi <mr Negen (May 21, 1784), B. dt D^ 17S9^^ 
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ment uid the planters, each side tiying to blame the other for 
the ujurismg ^th a view to being relieved of part of the eapense. 
But the end of the rebellion was not quite at hand; for ear]y in 
August — two months after the French had left — ^the repmt 
came in that a parly of fourteen negroes and n^gresses, led by 
one Prince*^ was still at large, though without firearms. To 
avoid an expensive *'maioon hunt'* Theodore Ottingen, an 
officer who had taken part in the suppression of the rd>dlion 
since its beginning, managed on promise of pardon to lure the 
fifteen remaining rebels to their former owners' jdantations.^ 
On the pretext that th^ would have to be i^^raised, every 
one of them was seized at a given signal on the morning of 
August 25 and brought to St. Thomas. Prince was not among 
them, for he had — fortunately for himself — been beheaded, and 
his head was a trophy in Ottingen's baggage. Of these fifteen 
rebds four "died" in priscm before they could be Imnight to 
trial, four were condemned to be worked to death on the St. 
Crc»x fortifications, and the rest were done to death in various 
ways ^'such as th^ deserved because of their gruesome deeds," 
as the official letter has it.^ 

With this piece of treachery, as it would be called in this age, 
a success for which the responsible officer received high praise 
from his superiors and a lieutenancy on St. Croix, the insurrec- 
tion of 179S-1734 on St. John came to an end. Besides those 
killed in conffict and those belonging to the Company, twenty- 
seven negroes were estimated to have been tried and executed.^ 
A list made out in February, 1734, just before Maddox's ill- 
fated attempt, showed oDe hundred forty-six negro men and 
women implicated in rebellion at that time. It is clear that the 
story of the three hundred negroes found dead in a circle on a 
mountain near "Brims Bay" is pure fancy. It was first told 
by Host^ whose account of the rebellion is based partly cm 

*^ A n^sio bdongiBg to Miiaine Blisabetli Ruuftek. 

^ See Gaidelm'e instnictioiui and letters to Ottingen in Oarddin MS8. (Au- 
gust 9, 16, and 21, 1784.) 
^OmR^feOitmem . . . December 88, 17$4. Martfddi M88^ VoL m. 

** Hdst, Ejflendmnger, 96. A recent repetition of this stoty is to be fosad in 
KeQer, CctomaaHtrnt p. 500. 
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humaneness. At any rate, it was a quarter of a century before 
the Danish colonists were again seriously threatoied with a 
slave insurrection, and then it was on the new and rapidly de- 
veloping island of St. Croix. The story of the attempted re- 
bellion of 1759 belongs to the post-Company history of that 
island. 
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When matters which especiaUy affected the stockhoUen in 
general came up, such as the need of securing additional funds 
to enlarge the Company's activities, the situation was preaenied 
to the General Assembly of the Company, ^ere each holder 
of a fuU share of stock had one vote.^ Serious problems con- 
nected with the Company were sometimes referred by the king to 
a special commission appointed (as was the case during the first 
two decades of Christian V's reign) from the membershq> of 
the Board of Trade, or they were turned over (as was the case 
from 1690 to 1705) to special bodies known from theb place of 
meeting as ''Commissions in the Council Chamber of the Boyal 
Castle." The majority of the members of such commissions 
were usually officials of the Company. 

In 1704, early in Frederick IV's reign, the Board of Trade was 
revived, and four years later it was combined with the Police 
Board of Copenhagen into the Board of Police and Trade which 
continued down to 1731. On at least two occasions, in 1715 and 
in 1720, this body submitted to the king reports on petitions 
from St. Thomas planters.' 

The dimensions of Denmark's commercial and colonial aiter- 
prises were never such as to permit the Board of Trade to 
develop into a body which could be compared in its specialized 
advisory functions to the Board of Trade and Plantations in 
England. When William III founded the latter board in 
1696, the greater number of the English colonies had already 
passed out of the control of chartered companies. The active 
control of the business of the Danish West India and Guinea 
Company rested, as has been indicated, almost solely upon the 
directors. They selected the governors and chief officials both 
in Guinea and in St. Thomas, subject only to confirmation by 
the king; they found captains for their trading vessels and pro- 
vided ministers to care for the souls of employees, planters, and 
slaves. The directors through their factor in Copenhagen were 
expected to find a market either at home or abroad for African 
ivory and West Indian sugar, cotton, and indigo.^ They were 

' See above, p. 94. 

* See below, pp. 190-191. See also Appendix P, pp. 306-S14. 

* Parts of the cargoes were usuaily offered at auction to local buyets. 
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position of the council, or privy council (SecreU-Baad), as it 
came early to be called, until the reorganization of the Company 
after the purchase of St. Croix. With the govemorsh^) of John 
Lorentz the Company began the policy of procuring its adminis- 
trators from officials who had had experience in actual service 
in the Company's government at St. Thomas. Lorents himsrif 
had begun as an assistant and was secretary and ex officio mem- 
ber of Uie council when Heins' death called him to the governor- 
ship. His successor Claus Hansen had been lieutenant at the 
fort and a council member. In fact, of the eight governors who 
held office in St. Thomas from 1702, when Lorents died, to 1733, 
when Gardelin became governor, only two had not had their 
preliminaiy training in St. Thomas. One of these. Otto J. 
Thambsen, had been a commander {Schouibynacht) in the 
Danish navy; and the other, Henry Suhm, had been in charge 
of Fort Christiansborg on the Guinea coast.^ Neither of these 
men found his work congenial or was able to get on wdl with 
the inhabitants of the colony. 

The success of the Company as a commercial venture de- 
pended very largely upon the ability and integrity of its West 
Indian representatives. In order to procure those full return 
cargoes on the advantageous sale of which the Company relied 
mainly for its dividends, the West Indian government needed to 
keep on good terms with the planters. Whenever a planter re- 
ceived better offers from Dutch or other skippers than from the 
Company, it became a difficult and delicate matter to force him 
to part with his produce. Although in theory the Company's 
officials held all administrative, legislative, and judicial powers 
in their own hands, they were obliged in practice to pay veiy 
real heed to the desires of the islanders. 

The relations between government and planters were affected 
by a variety of circumstances. Too high duties or other annoy- 
ing trade restrictions led the planters to attempts at evasion. 
In this they were aided by the numerous indentations or "bays" 
which made smuggling easy. Threats of shortage in provisions 
through drought, hurricanes or other causes sometimes forced 
the local government to take prompt measures for the relief of 

' CJ. Appendix A, p. 285. 
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On the death of Governor Hansel's successor, Joachim voa 
Holten in 1708 the privy council actually called in twdve in- 
habitants to assist them in electing a gov^nor.^^ The War of 
the SjMinish Succession, with the West Indies as the scene of 
much of its sea-fighting, furnished a golden opportunity for 
ventuiesome naitrab; and especially on St. Thomas had the 
planters and traders become wealthy and influential throng 
dealing in captured ships and cargoes*brought in by the priva- 
teers of the waning nations. 

Hie fact that the govenuNr rarely succeeded in outliving his 
term of office had resulted in giving the local officials and 
planters their opportunity to take a hand in naming their chief 
executive, at least until the directors could be heard from. 
Governor Erik Bredal who succeded Michael Crone in 1716 in- 
sisted so strongly on being relieved of his office that in Sep- 
tembtf, 1728, the directors found themselves for the first time in 
many years nominating and electing a governed. ^' The re- 
cipient of this signal honor was Otto Jacob Thambsen, Com- 
mands in the Royal Navy. He was awarded the unusually 
large salaiy of 1200 rdL per annum. On his arrival late in 
April, 17£4, he found the books in great confusion, the secre- 
tary quite useless, customs duties uncoUected for years back, 
the council refractory, and the planters unwilling to do the 
directors' bidding.^^ After ten weeks at St. Thomas he wrote 
to his masters: ''You must not suppose that because I do not 
complain, I find it enjoyable here ... I pray that the gentle- 
men will not take it amiss if I remark that St. Thomas and my 
office appear to me like the lion's cave, where all the footprints 
pointed in and from which none pointed out."^^ The directors 
who ottok exhibited a painful obtuseness could hardly miss the 
point, but before they could take any action, the sickness of the 
incumbent I4>pears to have compelled the privy and the com- 
m<m councils to elect a successor whom they found in Captain 

>< Martfddi MSS., Vol VI« 1703-1709 (December 31, 1708). 
'' See list of governors in Appendix A. 

^« Thambflen to Directors (May 16. 1724). B. & D., 17fil--2k: S. P. for 8L Tk. 
(Miiy 25. August 18. 1724). 
^''Ilrid^ (July 14, 1724). B. A Z>.. 17ei'S^, 
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curred during the first week in April, the planters held a meet- 
ing, appointed two of their number, Andrew Zinck and Anthony 
Zytsema, to act as commissioners, and prepared for them an 
elaborate set of instructions with the demands enumerated in 
an imposing list of sixteen paragraphs. The instructions were 
signed by sixty-nine planters of whom eight signed with their 
marks. The signers included practically all the influential 
planters.'^ 

A resume of these demands will serve to show the sort of con- 
ditions and regulations by which the planters of St. Thomas 
felt themselves aggrieved. They began by urging an appeal 
to the Danish government to bestir itself to secure the St. 
Thomas vesseb that had been seized by the French, English, 
and Spanish during the war. A number of the planters owned 
vessels with which they had carried on various kinds of trade, 
both permitted and forbidden. The St. Thomas inhabitants 
rightly felt that something might be gained if the home govern- 
ment could secure exemption from seizure of vessels not cany- 
ing contraband. But in such a titanic struggle, nothing but a 
generous display of force could make the powers involved accede 
to any request that Denmark might make, especially when it 
touched upon their own interests. They desired, as St. Thomas 
planters continued to desire for the next forty years, the return 
of slaves that had escaped to Porto Rico. This presupposed 
their expressed hope that Denmark might again come into 
peaceful relations with Spain, something that was not likely to 
be speedily brought about, since Denmark had not even had 
an envoy at Madrid after the beginning of the Spanish Succes- 
sion war.^* 

With respect to matters of local- taxfirtion they asked for the 
revocation of the charges known as ''sixth'' and ''tenth" taxes, 
amounting to twenty-five per cent., which were laid upon the 
property of persons leaving the island. These were especially 

'^ B, A D.» 1706-10. The instructions are in Dutch and undated. The cc^y 
in the Danish State Ardiives was apparently secured by the governor and sent 
with his comment to the directors by the ship on which the commissioners 



^ Extr. qfOen. Brmfra St. Th., Punkt 2k (April 8, 1706), C. B., 1690-1713. 
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privilege tlie difectors tried to indiice the planters to assist 
the Con^Muiy in securing full return cargoes. But the CSom- 
pany's policy of forbidding exports while any of its ships wcie 
in the harlxnr was never popular among the planters. The 
credit for achieving this wished for result was claimed 1^ Direc- 
tor Jacob Leii^e in the letter in which he congratulated Governor 
von Hoken on his accession to office.^ From this letter it ap- 
pears that the ** sixth'' tax above mentioned was abolished by 
the directors, likewise through Lerke's efiForts.^ The taxes on 
imports and expcnrts fixed by the governor and privy council as 
a result of the directors' orders were as follows: on goods leav- 
ing St. Thomas, six per cent.; on incoming Eurc^)ean goods, 
four per cent.; on incoming West Indian goods, two per cent.; 
on all provisions from New England, four per cent.* 

The results of the planters' mission of 1706 were od. the whole 
meager enough, yet in 1714-1715, when the planters fek thdr 
situation again becoming desperate, they proceeded as before 
to send a delegation to Copenhagen. The pressure of hard 
times was already being felt in the West Indies; the home 
country was fully occupied with the Northern War against 
Sweden under Charles XII; in St. Thomas prices and confis- 
cated cargoes ceased being brought into the harbor. The 
Spaniards on Porto Rico and the larger islands upon whom the 
planters depended for cash were suffering severely, for it had 
been more than two years since the Spanish fleet had visited 
them.^ What cash the planters were able to get hold of went 
for provisions; they were conc^ned with keeping alive the 
slaves th^ had, rather than with buying new ones. 

When under these conditions the Company insisted on re- 
taining the hated twenty-five per cent, tax on the property of 
persons leaving the island, feeling among the planters ran hi^. 
In numerous secret meetings the Company and its St. Thomas 

" B. S: D„ 1717-tO, copy (November 6, 1707). 

^ The letter mentumed "de gepretendeerde 6% penning J hei wMce tq^ de bfirf 
kan genen voorden^ it opgehoven^'^ which, if the copy be accurate, may possbly 
refer to the sixth '*pewning" tax. But the tax teems to hare remained in foree 
nevertheless. 

* Cop. og Exlr^ 8. P,for Si. Tk^ 169fhl7U (April 2» 1708). 

» B. ^ D„ 171^17 (AugiMt 10, 17U). 
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and council on matters pertaining to the land and its inhabitants. 
They requested permission, on behalf of the members of the 
Reformed or Calvinist faith, for the latter to elect thdr own 
minister. They asked as had the delegates of 1706 that the 
government take measures to secure satisfaction from Spain 
for slaves escaped to Porto Bico and for ships seized by the 
Spanish, French, and English during the War of the Spanish 
Succession. They requested more efficient assistance from the 
Company in the prevention of runaways and a remission of 
the interest on slaves bought in 1707.^ 

These various desires and grievances were presented in the 
form of memorials or petitions to the directors and to the king. 
The memorial to the former was dated September 2» 1715, 
and to this the directors made reply on October 28 following.'^ 
King Frederick IV referred the matter for further investiga- 
tion to royal commissions, including the Board of Police and 
Trade. The St. Thomas delegates remained in Copenhagen 
through the winter of 1715-1716 and succeeded in getting 
definite statements from both the Company and the crown on 
all the points in dispute. A commission was appointed by the 
king on April 14, 1716, consisting of privy councilors Christian 
Sehested and Frederick Christian Adeler, supreme court judge 
and councilor in chancery Christian Berregaard, and Jens Kuur, 
a member of the Copenhagen city council.^ This body really 
acted as arbiter in the dispute between the planters and the 
Company. The king's resolution on each of the disputed points 
was handed down on August 16, 1716. 

The mission of 1715-1716 was certainly productive of result. 
The tax on the property of persons leaving St. Thomas was 
reduced from twenty-five to ten per cent. Trade was thrown 
open to St. Thomas inhabitants on payment of six per cent, 
for outgoing, and five per cent, for incoming goods. On these 
terms the inhabitants of St. Thomas were to be permitted to 
trade with all places except the Danish European lands and 

* It 18 not dear just why this was asked for. Manager MS.^ 119. 
" Comp. Prot,, 1697'17S4 (October 28. 1715). 

« Vest. Reg,, 169^1716 (AprU 14. 1716). Aeeeuor and CancdUe-Raad were 
the Danish names for Benegaard's offices. 
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Compaoy, it is possible to oomprehend why the king's oominis- 
sioners disregarded the govenuM^s advice. In fact, two of the 
St. Thomas delegates, George Carstensen and Jacob Magens, 
were appointed by the directors to examine into C k ivia nor 
Crone's official stewardship.^ Crone, happily for himadf, died 
before the investigation could be instituted. 

Troubles between planters and those governing them were 
not confined to St. Thomas during the years after the War of the 
Spanish Succession. The dass of planter-ci^italists which in 
Walpole's time largely dominated English colonial policy seems 
during these years first to have become omscious of its power in 
various West Indian islands. Governor Erik Biedal of SL 
Thomas, in a letter to the directors dated Bfardbi IS, 1718, 
reported that the Portuguese had exiled their governed to SL 
Thomas, possibly the Portuguese island l^ that name off the 
Guinea coast of Africa, that the French on Martinique had 
driven off their ** general, " and that a similar fate had met the 
Dutdi ** general" on St. Eustatius. The times were indeed 
"" quite fatal" for West Indian governors. Bredal wrote fiom 
first-hand knowledge, for he himself had had to imprison a 
planter who had proposed sending him to Porto Rico.^ 

The increased freedom in trade resulted in a short-lived 
" boom " in St. Thomas. Despite the attempts made by French, 
English and Spanish to restrict trade to their own nationalities,^ 
and despite numerous seizures by Porto Rico authorities,^ St. 
Thomas traders were willing to assume risks which the Com- 
pany could not. New England shipyards furnished vessels by 
means of which St. Thomas planters ran the gauntlet ci pirates 
and men-of-war, and not infrequently evaded successfully the 
vigilance of the West Indian authorities whose business it was 
to guard the interests of their European masters.^ On the 

^ Comp. Prai., 1697-173^ (October ft5, 1715). Crone had connived with 
Governor Rivera of Porto Rico in carrying on forbidden trade. Qf, BndaL 
etc., to Directors (November «4, 1716). B. A D„ 1717-W. 

**B, A D., nn-eo (March IS, 1718). The phuiter's name waa Fieter KivL 

** Dnd, (June 11, 1719). 

«» Ibid. (February 12, 1719). 

* Ibid. (Bfarch IS, 1718). Among others, Lucas Beverhoudt had a ytmd 
built in Boston for trade between the West Indies and Holland. 
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the place. • . **^ Few soldiers ever lived to return to Denmark* 
and veiy few became landowners, though a number became 
managers of plantations. 

So long as the planters were compelled to ship their products 
to Europe in the Company's vessels, an excessive frei^t rate 
became itself a species of tax. A form of taxation most hearti^ 
detested by the colonists, however, was the sort that was levied 
through underpaying the planters for their products. It was 
to evade such taxes that the latter fought persistently for 
greater freedom of trade than was being allowed them, and for 
a place in the local law-making body. The one tax that gave 
the planter least reason for just complaint because of any 
measurable inequality in its incidence, was the poll and land 
tax.^ The slaves represented the planters* chief investment, 
and the ability of the owners to pay could generally be cal- 
culated with reasonable accuracy by the number of slaves in 
their possession. 

The colonists were naturally concerned chiefly in securing 
the best price possible for their sugar, cotton, indigo, tobacco, 
and other products. The hi^est prices were generally to be 
obtained from Dutch or English interlopers; hence in order 
to insure cargoes for the Company's ships, the privy council 
would sometimes proceed to raise to the necessary level the 
duties on goods exported. Planters who were in the Company's 
debt were usually obliged to offer their produce to the Company 
before trying to sell it to any outside buyer, but well-to-do 
planters did not fear at times to refuse to sell the Company any 
sugar whatever.^^ Under such circumstances, the local offic- 
ials were occasionally forced to borrow from a visiting skipper 
the sugar required to make up a cargo.^^ The directors had 
insisted from the first on the prior right to buy all plantation 
products," but they were forced as time went on to relax that 
end of their monopoly little by little. Finally in 1724 the Com- 

• B. 4* D.. 171k-17 (April 29. 171«). 

^ See above, p. 196. 

" 8. P. far St. Tk. (July 9, 1714). 

" B. it D.. 171k-17 (Auguat 10, 1714). 

" Uair^diX M88„ Vol. VI, 170»-1709 (April 8» 1706). 
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Closely associated with the Company's fiscal policy, but less 
firmly under its control, was the matter of money. Part of the 
metal dug out of Spanish mines in America was diverted by 
Dutch and other interlopers into the channels of West Indian 
and European trade. Spanish merchants gladly parted with 
hard Spanish pieces-of -eight for negroes or provisions; th^ 
own skippers could not keep pace with the supply, and Span- 
ish planters were willing to pay good prices for those com- 
modities. The greater number of the coins that were in cir- 
culation in the West Indies in the seventeenth and ei^teenth 
centuries bore on their face the titles of the king of Spain. 
Spanish milled dollars circulated freely in the trade of Boston, 
New York and Philadelphia with the West Indies long after 
the English colonies had gained their independence. 

Within each of the di£Ferent groups of colonies, the money of 
the home state was supposed to circulate. Hence various kinds 
of coin crept into general use, to the confusion of commerce 
and the joy of the professional money-changer. 

St. Thomas suffered its most severe financial disturbance 
during the years of universal money stringency following the 
Peace of Utrecht. As early as 1715, the planters on St. Thomas 
were unable to pay their export and import dues in coin.^ Two 
years later, shortly after the Company's treasurer. Christian 
Seeberg, had been accused of wholesale peculations by Governor 
Bredal, the latter reported that there was no money left on St. 
Thomas. "There is no trade with the Spaniards," he wrote, 
'"and the English have secured the little money that is left, so 
that the land is poorer than it has ever been. People who are 
rated as capitalists do not have enough money for the dai^ ex- 
penses of their households. In order to pay our miUtia and 
others of our servants, our only resource lies in doing as is being 
done in Carolina and Canada: namely, to make use of paper 
bills with the Company's seal in place of money. ..." 

The only other alternative, as the governor intimated in the 
same letter, would have been barter in sugar and cotton, hardly 
convenient substitutes for small change. To make legal seiz- 
ures for debts owed by planters, would merely have brou^t the 

•• B. * D., nik-n (July M, 1715). 
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called ''Sedberg doUan/' The silver ware and plate of the de- 
faulting treasurer had been cut into convenient sises and 
stamped, and some of the mon^ thus created continued in 
circulation after the Danish West India and Guinea Company 
had passed out of existence. 

In spite of wars and panics, the Company had during the 
first third 6t the new century not only held St. Thomas, but had 
acquired and settled St. John. It had seen the rise of a dass of 
capitalist planters, and had at the same time been able to pay 
its shareholders a twdve per cent, dividend in 1714 and salaries 
to the directors and chief participants for their service from 
1606 on.** In 17£1 it had been able to pay an ei^t per cent, 
dividend, but no **Salafium jmfportiondliter.** No further div- 
idends were dedared until 1734, when the purchase of St. 
Croix made other arrang^nents necessary. 

With two little islands in its possession but both gradually 
decreasing in fertility, with a restless planter population which 
insisted most strenuously upon its rights, and with a trade that 
could scarcely supply more than one or two ships a year with 
cargoes, it became evident to live Danish business men that a 
fresh start of some sort would soon have to be made to prevent 
utter stagnation. The opportunity came when French interest 
in the affair of the Polish Succession suggested to French states- 
men that Danish neutrality and Danish money might be se- 
cured by offering to Denmark-Norway the all but abandoned 
Island of St. Croix. The acquisition of this fertile island marius 
the beginning of a new era in Danish West Indian history, which 
it will be the purpose of the succeeding chapters to describe. 

•> Manager M8„ 117. 
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consequently found herself in the difficult position of guarantor 
of a royal candidate who was opposed by the arms of Russia 
and Saxony, both of which states were actively backing the 
Saxon candidate, Augustus. 

Since Austria supported Russia and Saxony, Cardinal Fleury 
expected Sweden to attack her inveterate enemy, Russia, while 
he looked for Denmark, which controlled the entrance to the 
Baltic, at least to remain neutral. This would permit the French 
fleet to enter the Baltic and thus come to the aid of Stanislas. 

Hie negotiations of France with Denmark were carried on by 
Count FISo,^ who had been sent to Copenhagen in 1728, where 
he had become very popular because of his knowledge of Danish 
histoiy and his acquaintance with northern literary and scien- 
tific men.' Flelo*s task was not an easy one, for only dght 
months before the death of the Polish king Denmark had con- 
cluded a treaty of friendship and alliance with Russia and 
Austria at Copenhagen, with a view towards securing a favor- 
able settlement of the vexing questions concerning Denmark's 
relations with the duchies of Schleswig and Holstein. 

Under these conditions, the Danish court was obliged to move 
with circumspection. Austria must not be offended, for Holstein 
was within the Empire; France must not be turned away en- 
tirely, for there was no telling when French support might be- 
come veiy desirable for Denmark. The Danish king, Chris- 
tian VI, managed to draw out the negotiations until March 27, 
1734, when he definitely refused the French offer of alliance; * 
but meantime the island of St. Croix had been purchased from 
France for the Danish West India and Guinea Company. This 
enabled France to secure needed funds for carrying on her war 
in Poland, and the Danish company to gain a new and fertile 
island. 

The ten or twelve years following the collapse of the Missis- 
sippi and South Sea companies were years when money went 

' Louis Robert Hypoiite de Brehan, Comte de Pl^o. 

' It was during Pl^lo's stay in Copenhagen that Ludwig {LtmU) Holberg, 
Demnaric-Norway's great dramatist and historian, was laying the foundations 
of a national drama in the Danish oHintal. 

' For conditions preceding the purchase of St. Croix, see L. Kodi» Ckrutian 
den 8j0Ue9 HuUnie (Kjdbenhavn. 1886), pp. 257 el «eg. 
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court were under way» the directorate of the West India Com- 
pany consisted of Ferdinand Anthon (Count of La urwigen ), 
councilors of state Severin Junge and Christian Benegaaid, 
Hans J. Soelbergy and Gregorius Klauman. The chief partic- 
ipants were Frederick Seckman and the mayor of Copenhagm, 
Frederick Hofansted.^ When the president, Laurwigen, pre- 
sented his resignation to the shareholders on Sept^nber 12, 

1732, the latter immediately began the search for another 
"high minister*' and instructed councilor of justice Frederick 
L. Dose to sound '^his High Excellency," privy councilor 
Charles Adolph von Plessen in the matter.* From September 
until the following April (1783), von Plessen kept his own 
counsel, but he set to work informing himself on the state of 
the Company and the possibilities for its improvement. 

Von Plessen had conferred with Holmsted during the interval 
and had found that the Company was scarcely able to pay 
interest on its debts, and the stockholders still less able to secure 
returns on the capital invested. He had "studied such pro- 
posals, ways, and means as could be suggested, not only to 
assist, rescue, and support the Company, but also [such as 
would help] to place it on a sounder basis." ^° 

Commerce to and from the West Indies, "especially in these 
times of general peace" was indeed according to Holmsted*s 
admission entirely demoralized; St. Thomas bought its goods 
direct from other lands, while the Company was forced to pay 
the planters 4J^ rdl, per hundred pounds for their sugar, and 
from eleven to thirteen shillings a pound for their cotton, higher 
prices than the planters themselves could secure in Europe, 
especially for the sugar. 

These observations, which von Plessen and the directors 
communicated to the shareholders at their meeting on May 8, 

1733, led his High Excellency to the conclusion "that the lands 
of the Company are too small and its inhabitants too few and 
that the colonial administration is on too limited a scale and has 
not from the beginning been established upon a sufficiently 

' Manager MS., pp. 132 et seq. 

» Comj). Prot,, ie97'17Sk (September 1«, 17M). 

"iWa^(May8.17S4). 
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that the island when surveyed would be found to contam not 
fewer than 800 large plantations besides many smaller ones; 
that it would yield cacao» indigo» and eoffee» as well as sugar 
and cotton; and that the land was of such a high quality that the 
plantations would be worth from 500 to 1,000 rdl. from the 
beginning. He expressed the belief that there would be no lack 
of purchasers, and that the 164,000 rdl. needed would come 
back within a few years. 

Granted that the shareholders were willing to concede the 
value oi the island, the questions of next greatest importance 
were those which dealt with the readjustment of the Company's 
internal affairs on the basis of the new conditions. How were 
the shares in the new investment to be distributed? What 
special privileges should purchasers of the new shares enjoy? 
How should the Company provide for the payment of the pur- 
chase price? To what extent should trade be free and on what 
branches of commerce should the Company hold the monopoly? 
At what price should the old shares be estimated and how should 
holders of shares in the recently established refinery be treated? 

AU of these questions were suggested by von Plessen at the 
general assembly held on May 8, and he sketched out tentative 
answers, but the shareholders were not ready as yet to express 
their opinions on every one of them. They did however vote 
in favor of the purchase, and made arrangements for securing 
voluntary subscriptions to stock, the preference to be given to 
holders of the old shares. 

On May 13 the various groups met once more in general as- 
sembly. During the five-day interval, a committee of share- 
holders ^^ had discussed the mooted points with the directors ^' 
and the chief participants,^^ and the following resolutions were 
presented, and received the approval of the assembly when it 
met on May 15. (1) The Company's old shares, about eighty- 
four in number, with a par value of 1,000 rdl. each, were to be 

^'"Councilon of Conference'* Lars Benion and Christian Berregaaid, and 
CouncQora of State Phillip Julius Bomemann and Thomas Bartholin. 

^ Councilor of Conference Severin Junge, Hans JSi^gen Soelberg» and Grego> 
tins Klauman. 

^* '*ChKDcery director'* FMeridc Sedunan and Frederick Holmsted. 
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The treaty with France, which was concluded at Copenhagen 
by tlSLo and Hohnsted June 15, 1783, and ratified by Louis 
XV just thirteen days later, provided for the purchase of St. 
Croix from the French by the Company but said nothing of any 
alliance with France.^ It arranged for the payment oif 750,000 
livres ^^ in French coin, half to be paid in cash on the exchange 
ot ratifications and the remainder in eighteen months. 

In their general assembly of August 8, the shareholders were 
officially notified by the directors of the consummation of the 
treaty, and they accepted the directors* plans for raising the 
money. The time that was to be allowed to the holders of the 
old shares tx> participate in the new plan was extended, so that 
those within the city were allowed another fortnight, and those 
intheprovinces, six wedcs, to pay up the required sum. Holders 
of old shares were to be given six months' time before they were 
to be required to give a final answer to the notification of the 
directors. Meantime the king, through privy councilor and 
director of finances Christian Louis von Plessen (brother of 
Charles Adolph), had offered to loan the Company such sums 
as mi^t be necessary to complete the payments to France.^ 

The plans of the directors for taking over St. Croix from the 
French "general " at Martinique, for having the island surveyed 
and laid out into "quarters" and plantations, and for giving 
four instead of two plantations to those investing 2,000 rdl., 
were presented to the assembled shareholders, and accepted by 
them in their meeting of September 26, 1733.^® 

By way of assuring the reorganized Company a market for 
its West Indian cargoes, the king had issued an order on July 4, 
1733, providing that private refineries should be required there- 
after to buy their raw sugar from the Danish islands as long as 
that source of supply held out.^ This move in the Company's 

^' For full text of treaty and pleinpouwirs, see Hdst, 98 et seq. 

^^ This amounted in Danish coin to 141,926 rdl,, 52 H., according to Comp. 
Pud,, 1697-17Sk (September 26, 1788). 

" Corop. Pnrf., 1697-1734 (August 8, 1788). 

» Ibid. (September 20, 1788); Manager MS., p. 145. 

'^ No one refinery was to be allowed to lower tbe price of sugar without con- 
sulting the others. Tliis was evidently intended to protect the Company's 
refinery estaUiabed in 172S. 
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stock, the planters of St. Thomas and St. John were strug^ing 
for their very existence. The part played by the French from 
Martinique, who learned of the sale of St. Croix before the 
Danes on St. Thomas received the information, and how they 
hel^>ed to put down the rebellion, have likewise been discussed 
in the preceding pages. 

St. Croix had already had an eventful history. According to 
Bryan Edwards, the English historian of the West Indies, 
Dutch and English settlers occupied it in 1625.^ Th^ appear 
to have been joined there by some French refugees from St. 
Christopher (St. Kitts). A civil war beftween the factions re- 
sulted in the expulsion of the Dutch and the French shortly 
before 1650. In August of that year, a Spanish expedition from 
Porto Rico drove off the English.^ The Spaniards had hanUy 
established themselves there before de Poincy, the lieutenaiit- 
general of all the French islands in America, sent a force of 
about one hundred and sixty-six men from St. ChrisU^er's 
to oust the Spaniards. The effort succeeded, and the settlement 
of St. Croix by the French was begun by a group of three hun- 
dred colonists who were sent thither the following year.^ 

From 1651 to 1664, when the French West India Company 
was established under the initiative of Colbert, St. Croix was 
under the proprietorship of the Knights of Malta, who, how- 
ever, ruled it in the name of Louis XIV. In 1695, while Louis 
was defending himself against the English and the Dutch and 
their allies of the Augsburg League, the entire colony was 
moved to San Domingo.^ From that date until the Danish pur- 
chase, it is referred to in maps and texts as an abandoned island. 

The Company's servants on St. Thomas had for some time 
cast longing glances towards St. Croix, whose deserted hill- 
sides they could see faintly on the horizon from the slopes that 
rose to the northward from St. Thomas bay. In 1725, Governor 
Moth, in a letter to the directors, mentioned having heard a 

M HiHory qf the BrUUk Wut Indies, L 184. 

^ Da Teitre, Hieiovre dee AntiUee, I, 448 (quoted in J. Knox, op. etL, 97). 
» Du Tertre. 1. 4(NM1S, U, 32, 83, 37 (quoted in Mima, CoSberte Weti India 
Poliqf, 44). 
* Kdler, CcUmiMoUon, 496; J. Knox, op. eiL, 39. 
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commenced preparations for taking over St. Croix. The n^ro 
rebellion on St. John had recently been brought under ccmtrol 
throu^ the cheerfully rendered assistance of the French; and 
to many planters who had suffered in consequence of the in- 
surrection* this new island offered the prospect of recouping 
their lost fortunes. A bark was presently sent off to Martinique 
to deliver to the general and intendant there a copy of the 
orders of Louis XV.** Because of the danger from hurricanes 
during the sununer months, the French authorities suggested 
postponing the formal transfer until winter, but expressed their 
willingness to let the Danes begin actual occupation at once. 

On August 31 the Lutheran and Reformed ministers held 
services in their respective churches for the benefit of the 
pioneer band that was to leave on the following day. On the 
two barks and two smaller craft which sailed to St. Croix on 
this responsible mission, there were, besides Captain Moth and 
his party (which included several negroes loaned by St. Thomas 
planters), a number of men sent out on the Unity by Charles 
Adolph von Plessen to begin immediately the cultivation of the 
plantations allotted to that influential statesman. Thus did 
his High Excellency show his faith in the Company's future by 
his own good works. 

On September 5, the little band had finished clearing a place 
near the Basin on the northern side of the island for the fort, 
which was to be called " Christianswaem," '^ and on the following 
day, when the cannon had been placed there, the minister who 
had accompanied the party preached a sermon, the royal flag 
was planted, and the king's commission to the new governor was 
solenmly read as the cannon fired a salute.** 

Four months later, after the French officials from Martinique 
had arrived, occurred the formal transfer from France to Den- 
mark. Captain Bonnoust^ and his party arrived in the harbor 

" Manager M8., 157; Garddin MSS. (June 23. 17S4). The bark, whidi 
sailed about June ftS was in charge of skipper Patridc T»anghlin, and the busi- 
ness in the hands of a "Mr. Vass," perhaps Emanuel Vass, a Jew, the only 
person of that name given in the St. Tliomas census for 1733. 

»»IFflrni = defense. 

« Manager MS., 158. 

" " Pierre Etaude Francois Afdhaine Preinley, Herre of Bonnouet," HSst, 185. 
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work. Louis XV expended all that St. Croix had brought him, 
and more, in a futile attempt to aid his father-in-law. Den- 
mark, on the other hand, thanks to the devoted labors of the 
above two men, received the title to a fertile island, which has 
remained in her possession almost without interruption to the 
present day. 
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a monopo^ of trade with its islaiidsy and exemption from the 
Somid and other duties,^ though it was to pay two and cme-half 
per cent, duty on goods imported into Copenhagen and mfy 
one per cent, on those exported from Copenhagoi to foreign 
ports.* This was evidently intended to encourage foreign trade 
and thereby to bring more mon^ into the state. The ships* 
moneys, or effect9 of the Company were not to be subject to 
seisure during war or peace.* 

The Company was authorised to try all cases arising within 
its jurisdiction, in a court consisting of three of its own share- 
hoUers. Appeals to the supreme court could be made only in 
cases involving life or honor. Judgments in disputes between 
the Company and the inhabitants of the islands mi|^t come 
up for review before a body composed of three shareholders, 
other than the above, and four judges of the siq>reme court.' 
Wherever the charter failed to cover the situation, the Danish 
laws were to be considered applicable.' The i4>pointments of 
Reformed and Lutheran ministers of the gospd were, like those 
of governors, to be confirmed by the king.* Toleration of be- 
lief continued to be granted, but only the two faiths above- 
mentioned were permitted to hold public worship.^* 

With respect to fiscal matters, some curious provisions were 
made. Interest was to be fixed at such rates as might be agreed 
npon between the Company and its creditors,^^ and *' tenths*' 
and ** sixths " might be assessed or not as the Company desired.^' 
Evidently the Company did not propose that the claims made 
by the planters in 1715 should be revived. 

The executive authority in the colonies was to rest with the 

^ **Camjfagmsl$ Varer shdU % KjObenhami og Orenind WBrefrisfor Told Con" 
tumiion, Aecise og amdrt PaaUfg, og deret Sldbe vmre frie for LaH" og Hawmo- 
Peng9,dcr H0tU117(l9). 

•110. 

Mi«. 

• T is. 

•1«8. 

• \m 18 and 81. 

"tia 

" \ 17. 
««18S. 
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too severe. Th^ were quite opposed to paying the 40 rdL an- 
nual land tax asked for by the directors, though the tax was not 
to be paid until the close of the seven year exemption period." 
OccasionaUy poor men who had only from three to half a doaeen 
slaves applied for a chance to buy small tracts, but th^ were 
delayed by the instructions of the directors, who wished first 
to dispose of the two hundred and fifteen sugar plantations be- 
longing to the shareholders.^ 

The penniless man, were he ever so hard-working, could hi^)e 
for little in the West Indies, which deserved then perhaps more 
than at present the appellation of "a rich man's heaven and a 
poor man's hell." A number of families sent from Germany to 
St. Croix cost the Company more than they were worth. Ek- 
cept for three families that deserved to be called industrious, 
the men proved to be drunkards, and the women, dirty, la^, 
and immoral. ''We therefore do not wish to risk," wrote the 
governor and council, "recommending the sending out of any 
additional families of that sort." ^ The proposal to encourage 
refugee debtors to come to St. Croix was not favorably enter- 
tained by the local authorities, who, eager to secure sober, in- 
dustrious folk, suggested that they should not exceed twenty- 
four years of age, and that not fewer than one hundred be sent 
with each ship ''if it is to do any good, inasmuch as half of them 
will no doubt die oflF."^® 

As the surveying of sugar and cotton plantations neared its 
completion in the summer of 1735,* work on the forts was 
pushed forward on all three islands. On St. John, where the 
Company had been taken severely to task by the planters for 
the inadequacy of the fort during the recent insurrection, a 
fort one hundred feet in length, furnished with bastions the 
guns of which could command Coral Bay, was in process of 

u Udtog aJdenOrdre og Arutali . . . (November 16, 17S4.) Martfddi MSS. 
Vol. HI; Gardelin. etc.. to Directors. August 8, 17S4, B. & D., 17S2-3Jk. 

" Gardelin, etc., to Directors (August 8. 1784). MaHfeldt MSS., Vol. VI. 

»• Moth, etc., to Directors (July 21. 1787). Martfddi MSS., Vol. VI. 

» Ibid. (July 28, 1785). 

'"Thomas ** Haves** (Howes?), an Englishman from one of the neighboring 
islands, took charge of the woric, being aided by a force ol negixws from St. 
Thomaa. 
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in St. Thomas, who bewafled the decreasing ratio of 
provided for a poll tax of one rixdoUar for each full-grown slave, 
omitting the former tax on the white inhabitants. The attempt 
to secure a land tax of 40 rdl. for each plantation of 6,000,000 
square feet was given up, and the authorities contented them- 
sdves with 12 nfl.** 

After its relinquishment of the slave-trade, the Company 
hoped to augment its revenues by means of its plantations, 
especially those that were being begun on St. Croix. During 
the nine years from 1726 to 1734, inclusive, the Company's 
Sugar Plantation on St. Thomas had yielded a measurable 
profit for only five seasons, so that the average annual gain was 
just 1,335 rdl. During the same period, the New Quarter 
Plantation went through four profitless seasons, in three of 
which it incurred an actual loss; yet its average gain was 1,011 
rdl.^ This profit was the estimated net result of an investment 
which was set down in the census for 1735 at a total of 14,121 
rdl. for the former plantation and 14,530 rdl. for the latter.^ 
The showing was admittedly meager, in view of the nearly two 
hundred negroes in the Company's possession on St. Thomas, 
but these negroes were used for a variety of purposes besides 
planting. Thirty or forty were usually at work on the repara- 
tion of the fort; half a score made up the warehouse force, which 
was doubled when the ships came in; ten more were required 
by each of the Company's ships when it lay in the harbor ready 
for its cargo; there were six carpenters, eight masons, four 
smiths, a water carrier, a tambour, and a provost; a skilled 
sugar boiler attended to the juice as it came from the mill; a 

» UdU)g af den Ordre og AnstaU . . . (November 16. 1734). Martfeidi M8S., 
Vol. m: Land LisUfor St Croix, 1742. 

* Negotie^oumaUr for St, Thonuu. 

'^ Tlie 14»121 rdl. of the Sugar Plantation's capital was distributed as follows: 
slaves (25 men, S9 women, 46 children), 7,755 rdl.; beasts (2 horses, 4 moles, 
2 asses, 11 cattle), 366 rdl,; the plantation, with boiling house, wardiouse, and 
manager's dwelling, 6,000 rdl. See above, pp. 130-133, for 1690-1704. 

The New Quarter plantation, valued at 14,530 rdl, included slaves (41 men, 
55 women, and 24 children), worth 9,305 rdl.; beasts (2 horses, 5 mules, 1 ass, 
5 cattle); and plantation with outfit, 4,800 rdl. NegoUe-Joumal Jor St, 
Thomas, 1735. 



• • ;*,: ;-c*ci nil 
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on April 25, 1795, the king published a mandate allowing 
subjects the right freely to trade with the Danish 
in Guinea and in the West Indies, and the privilege of taking 
the colonial produce to foreign ports and to all Danish-Norwe- 
gian ports except Copenhagen.'^ Althou^ the king's magis- 
trates in Norway and in the Danish provinces had been particu- 
larly instructed to encourage trade in the sugar refined by the 
Company, they found it impossible to prevent the smuggling 
of foreign refined sugars, especially in Norway, where the fiords 
invited illicit trade. The Norwegian magistrates advised the 
abolition of the sugar duties," which were actuaUy reduced to 
their former level. The Company, which seemed quite able 
to meet the domestic demand, found its Norwegian consign- 
ments of sugar perceptibly rising.'^ 

The royal mandate of 1735 had not had the desired e£Fect 
in stimulating trade; so in a mandate issued on June 18, 1748,'^ 
private traders were allowed to sell their West Indian cargoes 
in Copenhagen as well as elsewhere. With those taking up this 
trade or signifying their intention of doing so, the Company 
entered into an arrangement on December 3, 1745, with the 
idea of preventing needless competition. The outsiders were 
to be allowed to send various E^t Indian and Chinese wares, 
and linens, as well as provisions and some *' heavy goods**; and 
these might be sent from Amsterdam and other places besides 
Copenhagen.^ 

But trade was by no means free, even to Danish subjects, 
who were to pay the usual five per cent, duty on incoming, and 
six per cent, on outgoing cargoes. They were allowed to com- 
plete a cargo in a foreign island, to be sure, but if they brought 
it into the harbor of a Danish colony, they would still be required 
to pay the six per cent, export duty. On goods sold by the 
Company in the West Indies for the private adventurers, a 

" Maritiger MS., p. 168. The owners of ships taking part in this trade were 
to pay 2 rdl, for each ton (Laest), apparently whenever they received the passes 
and privileges necessary for each voyage. 

** Their communications were dated April 25, 1740, and June 28, 1741. 

** Manager MS., pp. 172 et $eq. 

** Ibid., MS., p. 191. 

** Ilnd.y MS., pp. 175 el teq. 
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directors were able to announce that the number of shares in 
the Company's '* circulating fund," as the new capital stock 
was called, had been increased from three hundred and sixty- 
eight to one thousand, and those in the sugar refinery from 
one hundred and seventeen to two hundred and fifty, — aU 
within the space of a few days. On March 27 an edict was 
published abrogating all private trade with the colonies and on 
April 12, 1747, the old and new shareholders of the Company 
met to set the new scheme in operation. This reorganisation 
had increased the resources of the Company by 816,000 nU., 
and those of the refineiy by 66,500 nU., or more than one 
hundred fifty per cent.** 

Results so highly pleasing to the stockholders of the corpora- 
tion were likely to be viewed in a di£Perent light by colonists 
who felt that this was simply another scheme to promote the 
interests of the Company at their expense. The center of co- 
lonial opposition was naturally to be found in the recently 
acquired and nearly virgin island of St. Croix, where plantation 
industiy had made rapid progress and where in 1741 were to 
be found about three hundred Englishmen ^^ who were none too 
amenable to Danish law or Company regulations. 

A brief survey of the rise of the planting industry on St. Croix 
will reveal those evidences of economic strength that made the 
enlargement of the Company's capital appear feasible in 1746- 
1747. The first census on St. Croix was taken in 1742, on the 
expiration of the seven year exemption period. In that year 
two hundred sixty-four plantations were recorded on the books 
with the names of the owners, and at least two hundred forty 
of these were surveyed. Although the normal size of a planta- 
tion on St. Croix was two thousand feet in width and three thou- 
sand feet in length, making 6,000,000 square feet, the average 
size of St. Croix plantations in 1742 was slightly less than 
5,000,000 square feet.*^ Only one hundred twenty of the entire 
number were listed as ''sugar plantations," while one hundred 

« Comp. Prol., 1711-64 (April 12, 1747). 

«^H. J. O. Stoud. letter to C. A. von Plesaen, January 11, 1741 (KirkchuL 
Sand,, 4 R. 2 B., p. 56). 

^ The average area was 4,013,100 square feet. 
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Few if any of the Lutheran ministers who took up the arduous 
duties of caring for the spiritual needs of this motley and tur- 
bulent population left a deeper impression upon the communi- 
ties which they served than Hans Jacob Ottesen Stoud.^ During 
his nine years of service (1740-1749) he managed to buy three 
cotton plantations/^ with which he was able to augment a very 
slander salary.^ What was equally out of the ordinary for a 
minister was his election to a place on the privy council (of St. 
Croix?) where he was particularly concerned with matters 
appertaining to religion and education. 

Stoud's interest in his surroundings began with his arrival. 
In a letter to Charles Adolph von Plessen early in 1741» he ex- 
presses himself with great freedom on local conditions, especially 
in St. Croix. He divided his time between his congregations 
on St. Croix and St. Thomas, spending four weeks alternately 
at each place.^ He pays his compliments to the population, 
which, he finds, has little respect for the laws of God or man. 
Concerning the three hundred or so of Englishmen on St. Croix, 
he says that "'they must rather be looked upon as traitors and 
rebels than subjects and inhabitants of this country; for they 
have during my stay caused such tumult by threatening to 
leave the land in order to fight for their king against the Span- 
iards,^ that we should not have dared to remain here without 
securing help from St. Thomas. They dare, indeed, to threaten 
the lives of us Danes if they cannot get what they want, for 
they know that we are but a handful, sixty persons in all, as 
compared to their great power. ..." 

Like Sommer, he notes the high prices of provisions, and sug- 
gests encouraging Norwegian ships to sail to the Danish islands, 

* For a brief sketch of his life, see H. F. Rdrdam, " Kirkelige Forholde paa 
St. Croix 1741 *' (Kirkehist. Sand., 4 R. 2 B., pp. 67 ei »eq.). 

^ They contained 6, 3, and 2^ million sq. ft., respectively. In the census 
for 174S, he is taxed for 13 working slaves, and u credited with three who are 
under age. 

«His salary at first was 220 ntf. Rdidam, "Kirkelige Forholde," 
p. 61. 

^ During his stay at St. Thomas, he usually gave one Sunday of each month 
to St. John. 

*o The "War of Jenkins* Ear'* began in 1739. 
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France and England had led Governor Schweder and his 
council to remit the duties on slaves imported into St. Croiz, 
and thus encourage planters to move thither from the dis- 
turbed area.^ For St. Thomas, on the other hand» the en- 
tire period from about 1725 up to the Company's reorgani- 
zation in 1747 was one of dedine, if the slave population be a 
reliable index. 

Among the early settlers of St. Croix was a Dutchman from 
St. Eustatius by the name of Peter Heiliger.^ The possessions 
of this man and those of others of the same name, as reccnrded in 
the census lists» may be taken fairly to represent the condition of 
the prosperous planter during the last decade and a half of the 
Company's life. In 1742 four members of the HeiUger tribe 
held five cotton and four sugar plantations totalling fifty millicm 
square feet in area, and commanding the labors of ninely-five 
slaves. Three years later the family plantations had increased 
by nearly sixteen million square feet, and the family store ct 
slaves by forty-four.^ Peter Heiliger had boasted to the gov- 
ernor that he did not expect to retire from planting until he and 
his brothers had amassed four hundred slaves.^ Althou^ this 
increase suggests a fairly healthy state of affairs among an 
arbitrarily selected group of planters, it was scarcely as large 
as the rate of increase for the entire island. 

The prices of sugar and cotton were naturally facts of the most 
vital concern to the life of the West Indian planter, to whom it 
must often have appeared that the chief business of the Com- 
pany was to see how far below the current West Indian price it 
could force the planter to sell his goods. During the depression 
following the Peace of Utrecht the price of sugar at St. Thomas 
had gradually declined from 5 rdl. per hundred pounds until 
finally it reached its lowest point in 1739, when it brought but 

» SearelrRaadets Breoe . . . 17S9-i7 {Marljddt MSS„ Vol. VI). 

^ Or HeifUger, He had been governor of St. Eustmtiai, and had apparently 
moved to St. Thomas with his sUves on the outbreak of the war between F^anoe 
and England. See letter of Governor and Council to Directora, January SI, 
1744 {MartfeUi M88^ Vol. VI). 

** Land Li$ter for 8L Croix. These census lists are the souioes for the 
statistical information in this diapter except where otherwise specified. 

'•MartfeUi M88.. vol. VI, pp. 188 e< Mq. 
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West India and Guinea Company and its islands. The mandate 
of June 18, 1743, gave to private traders an opportunity to cany 
on with the planish islands an illicit trade which would be quite 
beneath the Company's dignify to enjoy. On July 25, 1742, 
there went out from San Ildefonso a royal order signed by the 
Spanish king's minister, Campillo, requesting that the Porto 
Rico government should cease disturbing the Danes in their 
possession of St. Croix and St. Thomas, and should permit them 
to buy — for cash — such Porto Rico wares as ihey might desire.* 
But the matter of the restitution of the slaves escaped to Porto 
Rico from St. Thomas was not clearly provided for and it re- 
mained the chief stumbling block in the relations between the 
Danes and the Spaniards.*^ A similar order was issued on 
May 12, 1745, with equally meager results. When in 1746 a 
canoe containing eight slaves belonging to Governor Colomo's ^ 
secretary, Manuel de Pando, landed on the west ^id of St. 
Thomas, the Danish authorities acted with alacrity to prevent 
the slaves from returning. Could the tide of fugitive slaves have 

been induced to turn towards St. Thomas rather than from it, 

f 

Spain might have made a more serious effort to effect a settle- 
ment through diplomacy .^^ But the Spanish authorities prob- 
ably knew that the Danes gained more from forbidden trade 
than they lost from escaped negroes. 

In concluding the treaty with Louis XV in 1742, Christian VI 
had had his eye on conditions in northern Europe rather than 
on those in the distant tropics. Governor Schweder and his 
council, in one of their first letters to the directors^* after the 

*° VesL Dir. K. B., 1733-^4' This communication, which is of course only a 
copy, and is uncertified, was addressed to Matthias Abadia, then governor of 
Porto Rico. 

•> Manager MS., p. 108. 

*' Juan Joseph Colomo succeeded Abadia as governor about 1745. 

** The accumulated claims of the Company against "the Spanish Nation in 
America" were estimated in 1745 at 395,911 rdl. This included 104.448 rdl, 
for two ships lost in Honduras Bay in 1710; 81,467 rdl. for negroes stolen in 
1702; 150,000 rdl. for three hundred negroes escaped from St. Thomas and St. 
Croix, not to mention inhabitants* ships that had been seized and confiscated. 
Vest. Dir. K. B., 173S-6i (May 11. 1745). 

•* Udiog qf . . . Breve tU Direetionen, 1739-^7 (July 3, 1744). MartfeUi 
MSS.. VoL VI. 
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Administrative difficulties in the islands added to the cares of 
the directors. Christian Schweder, a lieutenant of artillery in 
Copenhagen, was selected in 1743 to take the place of Moth» 
whose stewardship was not giving satisfaction.^ Besides these 
disorders within, the Company had suffered serious losses in 
ships. During twelve years (1735-1746, inclusive) five of its 
ships, two of them with full West Indian cargoes and their entire 
crews, were completely lost.^^ 

With the adoption of the plan of union between the Company 
and its active conmiercial rivab, the opposition in Denmark was 
for the time being silenced. The position of distinguished 
leaders like von Plessen was strengthened by the fact that sev- 
eral of them had become actively engaged in the planting busi- 
ness on St. Croix; they had retained and developed plantations 
secured as a bonus with each share of a specified size. So the 
situation was hot so very different from that in the English 
sugar colonies where it was said in 1760 that " Many Gentlemen 
of the WeH Indies have seats in the British House of Com- 
mons.** 72 The Danish West India planters did not lack ad- 
vocates in Danish government circles,^' although they were 
certainly not "represented" there in any modem sense. 

The royal edict clinching the reorganized Company's monop- 
oly of the trade with the West Indies was issued in March, 1747, 
and the news reached the West Indies during the summer. 
When the inhabitants learned that the king had forbidden that 

the bluest degree, likewise all monopolistic companies except the Asiatic com- 
panies. ..." On what basis Hoist arrived at this interesting conclusion is 
not dear; apparently he was expressing a generally accepted current opinion. 
ThotUke Sand., No. 515 (September 11, 1746). Roy. Libr. For Bjdm. see 
£. Holm, Danmark og Notgea Hislorie, 131 B.. p. 236. 

^^Comp. Proi., 17^-64 (April 8, 1744). Schweder*s health broke down 
before he had been in office many months, and he was succeeded by Christian 
Suhm. 

^^ Manager MS.^ pp. 205 et seq. For earlier losses, see above, p. 152. 

^> Remarks on the Letter Addressed to Ttoo Great Men (London, 1760), quoted 
in Beer, Brid^ Colonial Poliey, 176Jh6d. p. 136. 

" Among the Danish owners of St. Croix plantations in 1745 were the king 
(four cultivated plantations), C. A. von Plessen (six plantations), and "Com- 
mandeur" Captain Ldvendm (six). The other original grantees had apparently 
*old their West Indian holdings. 
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and horses,^ for many of the mills which crushed out the cane- 
juice were run by horse or mule power. These North American 
skippers naturally insisted on being aDowed to secure sugar and 
molasses cargoes in return for their lumber and provisions, and 
were prq>ared to pay good prices for them. The prospect of 
having so important a competitor legislated out of the West 
Indian field alarmed the planters deeply. 

The chief instrument by which the planters made known 
their grievances was the burgher council ^ which usually con- 
sisted of four to seven members who met with the governor and 
privy council to consider matters of general interest. Theyk^t 
a copy of the records of these joint meetings, and not infre- 
quently did they meet by themselves to consider ways and 
means. 

The directors, who had scarcely realized what a disturbance 
their distant colonists could raise, made haste to stem the tide 
of disaflFection. The planters promptly sent two of the leading 
members of the burgher council to Copenhagen. One of them 
was a planter of unusual shrewdness named John William 
Schopen.^ The directors responded to the planters* grievances 
with reasonable promptness. They made some concessions on 
July 24, 1748, but these proved inadequate, so on August 27, 
1749, they met once more in their general assembly to consider 
some mode of solution. They insisted on the Company's prior 
right to buy the products of the islands at such price as the local 
market and that of the French and English islands justified. 
This price was to be fixed at least once a year, or as often as the 
Company's ships came for cargoes, by "the Government" and 
the burgher council, meeting jointly.'' Although the burgher 

" Jfop. & Eitr,, S. P. for St. Th., 17^5-62 (November 1«, 1748). 

'^ See above, p. 185. In 1748 the foUowing planters held seats in the burgher 
council: P. J. Pannet, A. Lerke, Jean Malleville. H. Spedit, Pieter de Windt, 
Johannes von Bewerhoudt Glaudison, and Johannes de Windt. Cf. Kop. & 
Extr., S. P, for St, Th^ 1735-62 (November 12, 1748). The records of their 
proceedings, being non-oflSdal, are not to be found among the Company's ar- 
chives in Copenhagen, at any rate not at the State Archives. 

^' Manager MS,, p. 196; UOsi, Efterretninger om Oen Sanet Thomas, p. 139. 

"Camp. Prot., 17kl-6k. "" Omeral-Fonamling'* of August «7, 1749. Cf. 
Manager M8„ p. 196. 
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and drive off a number who were already there. Th^ likewise 
insisted that they should not be limited in their purchase of 
ships to those made in Danish-Norwegian lands; there were too 
numerous opportunities in the West Indies for bargains in ships 
of many sorts for such a rule to appear just.^^ 

The arrangement whereby the burgher council was permitted 
to share with the privy council in the fixing of prices on planta- 
tion produce certainly did not make any less appar^it the evi- 
dences of friction between those governing and those governed. 
It proved rather an entering wedge which brought in its train 
so much of trouble for the Company as to be one of the 
chief causes for its dissolution. In the burgher council the 
planters had a l^ally sanctioned instrument which became 
more effective by use and by which they were able to bring 
to the Company's attention all manner of alleged abuses and 
grievances. 

During the years following the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle (1748) 
l^e prices for sugar in Europe tended to decline. The demand 
in New York and New England, on the other hand, remained 
so persistent that with a fairly free market the prices in the 
West Indies continued at about the same level as at the dose 
of the war. The dependence of the Danish colonies upon the 
New York traders in lumber and provisions made the West 
Indian government's position peculiarly trying. Nor had 
those West Indian planters who had shown so active an interest 
In buying ships and developing a trade of their own, made any 
appreciable effort at exploiting the Guinea slave trade. 

In the hope of making up for the low European prices and 
ostensibly of inducing a revival of the slave trade under the 
Danish flag, the Danish West Indian government attempted 
to enforce two new ordinances: the first raising the import tax 
on slaves imported to the islands in foreign vessels, or bought 
by the inhabitants in other islands; the second increasing the 
export tax on sugars sold to New York skippers in exchange 

'^ The views of the two colonial councils on the resolutions of 1749 are to be 
found in Kop, & Extr,, S. P. far St. Th., 17S&-62 (February 17, 1750). The 
directors were willing to permit the inhabitants to purchase American vessels 
only during war Ume. Comp, Prot., 17^1-6^ (February 24, 1751). 
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reached the re8peetable''totaI of six hundred and sev^ity in 
1758.^ Considered as a whole, these figures do not beUdLen 
anything more serious than a fairly rapid growth. 

The ability of the planters to incur debts increased so rapidly 
during this period that one is forced to conclude that something 
approaching a boom must have been on. In 1747 the Company 
was credited on its books with 136,000 rdl, owed to it by the 
planters. By 1753, the debts of the planters to the Company 
had risen to the considerable sum of 562,000 rdl., an increase 
of more than four hundred per cent, in six years. This state of 
affairs is only partly accounted for by the increase in the planter 
population, whose numbers rose from two hundred and seven 
in 1747 to three hundred and fifty-four in 1753, or at the rate 
of seventy-one per cent. 

The rapid growth of St. Croix finally brought about the sep- 
aration of its government from that of St. Thomas and St. 
John.^ In 1751 the latter islands received a small measure of 
tardy justice when their poll and land taxes were lowered to the 
same level as those of St. Croix.^ 

To trace the Company's business through the mazes of '* Ital- 
ian" bookkeeping in records that are scattered through scores 
of books and over thousands of pages, and to achieve thereby 
dependable results, are things which the investigators may de- 
sire — ^and even feel he deserves — but scarcely a goal which he 
may attain. It is, however, worth noting that the "Princess," 
a St. Croix plantation owned by the Company, was recorded as 
being three times as valuable in 1753 as it was when the census 
of 1745 was taken. While the Company's income from poll 

^ In 1754» the last year of the Company, the Heiligers were credited with 
six hundred and forty slaves, a falling off of thirty. 

"^ Host, p. 136. Jens Hansen, who was in immediate charge at St. Croix, 
refused to submit to the orders of Governor Christian Suhm, even when the 
latter was at St. Croix. The dispute was appealed to the directors with the 
splitting of jurisdiction as a result. Hansen remained as governor of St. Croix 
until relieved by Peter Clausen in 1751. 

« Proponenda . . . (September 14, 1751). Comp. Prot,, 17J^l-6i. The taxes, 
which had amoimted to 2}^ rdl, for each working slave, 8 ri^. for each slave 
imported, six per cent, on imports and exports, and 2 rdl, 8 ak, for eadi million 
square feet, were reduced to 1 rdl,, 4 rdt., five per cent, and 8 rdl,, respectivdy. 
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ions, and requiring the recognized refineries to have <m lumd a 
sufficient supply ready for disposal at a reasonable prioe.*^ This 
measure, taken in the veiy month in which Adam Gottlob von 
Moltke assumed the presidency of the Company, was no doubt 
put forward by that statesman.*^ 

But the problem of distribution was difficult, espedaflly in 
Norway, where the many fiords made it almost impossible to 
prevent smuggling. By contract with the Company, refineries 
were permitted in Bergen, Aggershus, Christiansand and Trond- 
hiem in Norway, and in Odense, Randers, Aalborg and ^^borg 
in Denmark, aQ for periods of thirty years.^ It tLppean that 
within each diocese or district a certain refinery had special 
privileges, although the Copenhagen refineries retained the 
right to enter into competition with them.^ 

But the end of the Company's monopoly was dearly ap- 
proaching. The idea of the king's taking over the shares hdd 
by his subjects had indeed been broached in a general asseml^ 
of shareholders held in 1746.^ The Plan of 1747 had mer^ de- 
layed the inevitable. In 1750, when the Company had d^t 
ships on its various routes, the directors proposed to the stock- 
holders that the Company avail itself of freight ships, rather 
than attempt, for the time, to buy other vessels. An over- 
supply of unsold raw sugar was given as the reason for this 
proposal. Although they later added several new vessek to 
the Company's fleet, the loss of three ships in the years 1751- 
175£ must have had a depressing effect.^ 

** Manager MS., pp. 190 et seq, 

^ This u the view held by the Danish historian, Edvard Hohn (Danwiark og 
Norges Hislone 17»0-181J^ III B., p. 2S6). 

** Manager MS., pp. 202 et seq. The incorporators whose names were given for 
the various cities were as follows, — Bergen: burgomaster Garboe; Aggershus and 
Christiansand: Carsten Tank; Trondhiem: councilor of state Hans Ulrich Mdll- 
man; Odense: Johan Christopher von Westen; Randers: Sdren Simonsen; and 
Aalborg and Viborg: Henridi Ladiges. Within a few years after the dissolutioo 
of the Company, not fewer than eighteen licenses were granted permitting the 
establishment of refineries in Copenhagen. It was evidently a profitable busi- 
ness. Cf. E. Hohn, Danmark og Nargee EiHone, 1790-181^, m B., p. 164. 

^ E. Hohn, Und., p. 104. 

•Comp. Prol., mi-5h 

* The ship CkruHan Frederick (Cvptam Johan FHdericfa Knudsen)wa« burned 
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ment was intended to lay the state of the Company's affairs 
and their recommendation of ways and means to bring about its 
dissolution before the stockholders of the Company. 

Schopen's petition to the king had been referred to that Board 
of Trade ^ which a few years earlier had pronounced against 
the absorption of the Company by the king. But the personnel 
of the Board, as well as the character of the times, had changed. 
Early in 1752, J. H. E. Bemstorff had become a member, and he 
is credited by the historian Host, who was a contemporary of 
Bemstorff, with being the chief ministerial champion of the 
St. Croix colonists.^^ At any rate, the Board of Trade rqx>rted 
on May 9, 1754, in favor of the plan and suggested how it mi^t 
be carried out. 

The debts due the Company in Guinea and the West Indies 
were estimated at 1,000,000 rdl.; its liabilities (not including 
the refinery) at 800,000 rdl. But the assets were likely to shrink 
to something like 600,000 rdl. before they actual^ could reach 
Denmark, for prices were high in the West Indies and low in 
Deimfiark. Under these circumstances, the directors and chief 
shareholders recommended, and the Company, in meeting 
assembled, accepted the offer of the king. 

So Frederick V took over at their par value the one thousand 
two hundred and fifty shares of the Danish West India and 
Guinea Company, which included its refinery stock, and pledged 
himself to assume its obligations. To cover the expenses of the 
purchase, the state issued notes to the extent of 2,239,446 rcU., 
of which 1,250,000 rdl. were set aside for the payment of the 
Company's shareholders. 

The Danish government had no intention of going into busi- 
ness in the Company's stead, but to the great joy of its West 
Indian colonists it threw open all of the trade formerly enjoyed 
by the Company to all its subjects, whether they lived in Den- 
mark, Norway, the duchies, or in the West Indies. This in- 



i<^ The General'LandeU^konomir og KommereekolUgiet was organized in 1785 
and continued until 1768, when it was combined with the " VettindUh^haneUke 
RenU- sami GeneraUoldkammer** to fonn the ** QeneraUddkammer- og l^Ofltawrot- 
koUeffium" 

^* HM. ISfterreimnger, p. 189. 
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planters, a debt which the king had taken over from the Com- 
pany. This tQ3k was so zealously performed by the St. Croix 
factor, Peter Clausen, that the latter was made governor-general 
in 1766 on the strength of it. The influential En^^ish dement 
of the planter population of St. Croix particularly resented the 
methods employed by Clausen and the government to hasten 
the liquidation of these debts. Unable to secure an outlet for 
their grievances in the St. Croix weekly newspaper which had 
b^un to appear in 1770, th^ found that the local English 
colonial newspapers had no hesitancy in giving them space to 
voice their plaints. In a copy of the Caribbean and General 
(kaette, of February 5, 1774, published on one of the English 
islands, this appears: ^ 

'^Tlie foUowing little piece, wliose greatest merit is that it flows from the 
Heart, Spuming at dispotic Insolence of Power, was sent by a Correspondent 
in St Croiz to a Gentleman here. We publish it as a IVibnte doe to Natoral 
liberty, and to shew oar own Countrymen the Happiness they eqjoy under the 
mild Dispensations of the British Laws. 

When Heaven* indulgent, bless'd this land 

With peace and plenty crown'd 
Like heavenly dew von Pr5ck*8 ' hand 

Dispensed his kindness round 

But base ingratitude soon took place 

In these pointed times 
Heaven sent a Scourge to all our race 

To expiate our Crimes 

In pity to our deplored State 

Heaven changed the mighty woe 
All seeing what was wrapt in Fate 

Must prove our overthrow 

But what repentance have We shewn 

To Heaven's indulgent care 
Tho' Storms and Hurricanes We have known 

When Roepstorff ' governed here 

^ MS. bound with The Royal Danish American Oasdte (Feb. 5, 1774), Royal 
labrary. 

'Note accompanying poem: 'These Gentlemen, when they governed St. 
Croix made the Happiness of the People, the rule of their conduct but — * 
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sixty-three such mills twelve years later/ Where the Com- 
pany's governors had tried in vain for half a century to come 
to an agreement with Porto Rico, he had by 1766 succeeded 
in establishing a '* slave cartel" with the governor of the island. 
It was of course not the retiring governor's business to explain 
the part played by European conditions in bringing on this 
prosperous state of affairs. 

The memory of the St. John insurrection lingered long in the 
minds of men. Various preventive measures were attempted 
by the authorities. Negroes were not permitted to gather in 
groups beyond a certain number and after certain specified 
hours. Owners were required to keep white managers con- 
stant^ on the plantations. The negro rebellion that threatened 
St. Croix in 1746 was put down by a free negro, Mingo Tamarin,^ 
who hunted down the troublesome runaways or Morons^ brought 
them into submission and prevented an outbreak. The next 
serious trouble occurred under the royal regime in December, 
1759, after a second interval of thirteen years. Although no 
overt act had been conunitted, the alleged conspirators were 
punished in exemplary fashion. Some of them "confessed," 
implicating themselves and others. Gibbet, stake, wheel, 
noose, glowing tong, — all were employed to impress upon the 
community the sinfulness of rebellion. Of the fourteen con- 
demned to lose their lives, one managed to escape by suicide, 
but his dead body was dragged up and down the streets, 
thereafter suspended by one leg from the gallows, and finally 
taken down and biunt at the stake. The remainder suffered 
from one and one-half minutes to ninety-one hours of torture. 
Ten others were condemned to be sold out of the island, fifty- 
eight were acquitted, and six were reported as being stiU at 

* The map reproduced on page 248 may have been submitted by von PrOck 
as part of the evidenoe in his defence. It gives the number of windmills by 
"quarters** as follows: West End Quarter, 5; the Prince's Q., 12; Cng*s Q., U; 
Queen's Q., 19; Company's Q., 12; North Side Q.» "B/* 1. 

* Mingo had first been made a "captain" of the free negro "corps** by Gov- 
ernor Bredal in 1721; he had in 1733 been placed by Governor Gardelin at the 
head of a band of 800 faithful slaves and free negroes to assist in hunting down 
the St. John rebds and in holding the fort there against them. In 1758, he was 
again honored with the captaincy. Biartfeldt BISS., III. 
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While the planters were being threatened and cajoled to free 
themselves from debts, now to Dutch creditors, now to the 
royal treasury, they managed to find entertainment in various 
places, from theaters to taverns, and other nondescript *' houses 
of diversion." No form of diversion was too venal to cany 
advertising space in The Royal Danish American OazeUe. At 
Christiansted the planters and their families might for twelve 
shillings per ticket secure seats in the Bass-End theater. Here 
at half past six in the evening could be seen the Leeward Islands 
company of comedians in their performance of King Lear, 
Hamlet, or Richard HI. The evening usually closed with 
some dramatic presentation in lighter vein, such as *'The Mock 
Doctor," "Flora, or Hob in the Well," or "The Virgin Unmaskt, 
or the Old Man Taught YiTisdom." ^ Occasionally it was found 
necessary to check undue curiosity on the part of the blacks by 
the ¥iraming "No n^ro whatever in the house," while those 
white people who were privileged to enter the charmed semi- 
circle were cautioned — ^in the public press — against attempting 
to get behind the scenes. Fredericksted in the "West End" 
also had its theater. 

Although no utterances against the authorities were allowed 
publication, individuals not infrequently used this means of 
venting their spleens against their neighbors. "King Liar" is 
publicly warned against writing "any more impertinent mes- 
sages" and against practicing "the servile trade of tale-bearing." 
One J-c-ft C'TU-Tj apparently a Jew, is charged with a striking 
resemblance to Judas Iscariot, and with refusing an invitation 
to dine "upon a pale looking piece of pork, much the color of 
his phiz." • At least thirteen taverns played their part in the 
life of St. Croix. Like Governor Clausen, when he labored in 
the interest of the royal treasury, they too found it necessary 

from Ireland and St. Martin* and one apiece from Gennany, Curasao, Mont- 
seirat and St. Kitts. 

^ Other titles of popular farces and melodramas are: "The Beaux Stratagem*'* 
"The Fair Penitent," "The King and MiUer of Mansfield," "The CheaU of 
Scapin," "Miss in her Teens," "The School Master's BaUet," "Damon and 
Phillida," "The Orphan, or The Unhappy Marriage," "The Inconstant, or the 
Way to Win him," "Hie Reprisal, or the Tars of Old England." 

• R, D. A, 0., April 10, 1771. 
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English mainland colonies and of Denmark-Norway entoed 
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In April, 1764» the year following the close of the Severn 
Years* War» the trade of St. Thomas with other Eurc^iean 
colonies in America, was thrown open to the ships of all nataons; 
trade to and from Europe was reserved for royal subjects, and 
the i»oducts of the islands, if sent to Europe at all, oouM be 
disposed of only in the harbors of Denmark, Norway, Scfaleswig, 
and Holstein.^^ The European trade of the islands was opened 
in 1767 to ships of other nations, though at higher rates. This 
freedom lasted but a decade when during the closing years of 
the American War, the monopoly plan was again attempted, 
only to be definitely given up in 1782. Ships of Danish sub- 
jects were allowed to take their cargoes to any European port. 
In 1815, the trade of St. Thomas and St. John was freed from 
all restrictions, so that European skippers were allowed equal 
privileges with those of America. 

These changes did not aflPect the trade of St. Croix, where the 
royal ordinance of 1764 continued in force until 1823. In that 
year a royal resolution was published, allowing the importation 
of provisions and plantation accessories from any foreign port 
to St. Croix, and the exportation of an equal value of sugar to 
any such port. One result of this new ruling was the serious 
decline of the Copenhagen trade with St. Croix. It was not 
until June 6, 1833, on the hundredth anniversary of Denmark's 
possession of the island, that all trade restrictions in favor of 
Danish ports or Danish subjects were removed, and that St. 

^^ Tlie figures for 1770 apply only to the period from August 15 to December 26» 
those for 1771 to the first five months, those for 1778 to the second half year. 
Only the first two months of 1779 are indaded. 

^> H. U. Ramsing, "Handel og Sldbsfart." in Daruk VesHndUn, pp. 852>860. 
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As a shipping center and distributing point for the West 
Indies, St. Thomas held a fairly enviable position for the period 
from about 1820 to 1850. In the decade 1821-1880 the tonnage 
of ships annually visiting St. Thomas harbor was more than 
double what it had been during the two decades preceding. An 
average of not less than 2,809 ships of a combined tonnage of 
177,444 called there each year. During the decade 1881-1840, 
the ships averaged 2,557 and the tonnage 161,408. This was 
rather less than before, but after 1885 steamshq>s b^in to 
affect the situation. In the years 1841-1850 the number of 
ships fell to 2,169 a year, but the tonnage rose to 208,281. For 
1850, ninety-one steamships are reported. The number of 
Danish-owned ships increased from 232 vessels of an aggregate 
tonnage of 17,448 in 1841 to 507 vessels of 85,507 tons displace- 
ment in 1850. This was an increase of more than one hundred 
per cent., brought about after Danish shipping had been obliged 
to compete with foreign shipping on even terms. 

Commercially St. Thomas was a flourishing port in the forties. 
Its life centered about the harbor and the town of Charlotte 
Amalia. Of the 14,000 inhabitants of the island onl^ 2,500, of 
whom more than nine-tenths were slaves, gained their living 
from the plantations. In 1839, there were forty-one large im- 
porting houses on the islands. Of these, thirteen were English, 
eleven French, six German, four Italian and Spanish, four 
American, and only three Danish or Danish West Indian. This 
situation had not seriously changed by 1850. The population 
was nearly as cosmopolitan in St. Thomas at that date as in 
the mining camps then opening in California. 

After the beginning of the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the ratio of steam craft to sailing vessels steadily rose. It 
became possible to an increasing extent for the British and 
Spanish islands to import their goods direct from the producers. 
Islands like Porto Rico, Barbados, and Santa Lucia availed 
themselves less and less of St. Thomas as a staple port. Only 
as a coaling place does St. Thomas manage to attract attention 
as the nineteenth century closes. In the opening years of the 
twentieth century the increased use of the harbor by the Danish 
East Asiatic Company and the German Hamburg-American 
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Line has greatly increased the importance of St. Thomas as a 
coaling station. The tonnage has been larger in recent years 
than in the golden forties, but cargoes are no longer unloaded 
on the wharves and in the warehouses, hence tonnage is no 
index of the commercial situation. The following table shows 
the situation in St. Thomas harbor for the three-year period 
1908-1910. 

1906 1909 1910 

Ships entered [over 85 tons] 082 690 749 

Boats entered [under 25 tons] 1,918 1,877 1395 

Coal imported fin tons] 77,555 108,505 

The ships entered in 1910 included 38 war-ships, 446 mer- 
chant steamers and 265 sailing ships. 

Two events must be held mainly responsible for the decline 
in the importance of sugar-cane plantations in the Lesser An- 
tilles during the nineteenth century. The first is no doubt the 
development of the process discovered by the Berlin chemist 
Achard of making sugar from beets. The second -disturbing 
circumstance was the demoralization of the labor market by 
the abolition, first of the slave trade, and later of slavery itself. 
For a community that had learned to depend almost solely 
upon a single staple as a means of livelihood, the shock was all 
but fatal. The following statistics of population will serve as 
an index to the economic condition of the islands. ^^ 
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During the period of the Napoleonic wars, the rise in the price 
of sugar led to the practical abandonment of cotton culture 



i« Bergsde, den danake Stais Statistik (]^'5benhavn, 1853), IV, 600; FolkeUd- 
lingen paa de dansk vettinduke Oer for 1860, etc. 
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on the Danish islands. St. Croix's mitTimiiw^ ootUm export 
was reached in 1792 with 157,000 lbs.; the average ^^tiittriJ ex- 
port for the decade was perhaps 60,000. An attempt at reviviQg 
the cultivation of cotton was made in the era of lu|^ prices 
just preceding the Civil War. A fresh attempt was made in the 
course of that war, when the acreage was increased from sev- 
enty in 1868 to eight hundred in 1865. In the year 1885-1806, 
71,000 lbs. were exported from St. Croix. Again cotton grow- 
ing fell into disuse, not to be revived until the first decade of 
the twentieth century. Since the failure of the plan to sdl the 
islands to the United States in 1902, patriotic Danes have or- 
ganized an association for developing the agricultural resomves, 
— a plantation society called "The Danish West Indies." This 
corporation has brought cotton culture to a hi^er point than 
has been attained hitherto.^ 

Sugar planting probably reached its maximum about 1796.^ 
The acreage figures for that year make an instructive com- 
parison with those for 1847, the year before slavery was abol- 
ished, and with 1851, five years after abolition.^ The sugar 
acreage of St. Thomas and St. John had already dwindled to 
insignificance by 1851. 

St. Croix St. Thomas St, John 

1796 «7,655 A. 2,49« A. l.SfiS A. 

1847 «8,971 1,1«5 84S 

1851 19,736 

The plow was rarely seen on a plantation in the eighteenth 
centuiy. Emancipation brought the plow; here as elsewhere 
free labor had to compete with machinery. In 1796, Oxholm 
reports 119 windmills and 211 treadmills on the islands, of 
which 115 of the former and 144 of the latter were on St. Croix. 
The first steam-power sugar mill was erected on the Hogens- 
borg plantation on St. Croix in 1816, and the second in 1838. 
Power machinery raised the percentage of extracted cane-juice 
to seventy; wind or treadmills could yield only fifty-six per 

"Capt. H. U. Ramsing, "Landbnig og Havebnig" in Dansk Vestindien^ 
pp. 790-810. 
» P. L. Oxholm, De Danske Vestindiske Oers TiUtand, "SUtistisk Tabelle.*' 
>^ H. U. Ramsing, in Dansk Vestindien^ 795. 
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More advanced methods of cultivation and mannfactaire have 
finally brought the production up almost to the point that it 
was ninety-six years ago, and that from a smaller area. An 
evidence of this greater efficiency is seen in the increase in the 
annual yield per acre from 18,638 lbs. of cane in 1878-1888 to 
26,020 lbs. in 1897-1002. The increasing difficukies to which 
the growing of sugar cane was subjected as the nineteenth cen- 
tury ran its course, made the islands more and more dependent 
upon the Danish treasury. Whereas they had earlier in the 
century been colonies commanding respect, they were like the 
British islands rapidly lapsing into the position of dependencies 
calling for state subsidies. With no relief in sight except sub- 
sidies, it only required a favorable opportunity to suggest the 
feasibility of selling. Such an opportunity presented itself as a 
result of the situation growing out of the Civil War. 

Before taking up the diplomacy that eventually led to the 
sale of the islands to the United States, a brief consideration 
of recent local conditions upon the islands should not be with- 
out interest, especially to American readers. *'The Danish 
West Indies" plantation company above referred to was or- 
ganized largely from patriotic motives. The impulse came 
after the collapse of the attempted negotiations for sale to the 
United States in 1901-1902. With a maximum capital of 
1,316,316 kroner ($365,277), and despite the introduction of 
steam plows, new breeds of live stock, new varieties of plants 
including the spineless cactus from Burbank's California gar- 
dens, despite increased rotation of crops, such as banana and 
alfalfa, despite the advice of British West Indian experts, this 
plantation experiment has been a losing proposition as a business 
enterprise. The company's books showed a net gain in only 
four years of the eleven-year period from 1904-1914, inclusive. 
The total net loss for the eleven-year period was not less than 
618,638.77 kroner ($171,650). The chief reasons advanced for 
this unfortunate outcome were, a series of unusually dry sea- 
sons, and a number of severe storms. 

The company has also had considerable trouble with its labor 
supply during its career. The demand for workers on the 
Panama Canal drew many negroes off the Danish as it did off 
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the other West Indian islands. Hence the price of labor rose 
higher than local conditions would warrant. As on previous 
occasions, hard times has brought unrest among the negro 
population. In 1915, the negroes decided among themselves 
that their condition was so serious that it merited the immediate 
attention of the Danish government and people. They i^ 
pointed one of their number, Mr. D. Hamilton Jackson, as their 
special r^resentative, and sent him to Copenhagen to present 
their claims for amelioration of their condition. For a time 
the situation looked so threatening in St. Croix, the center of 
the disturbance, that the Danish government decided to send a 
warship to Christiansted. Mr. Jackson's visit received a great 
deal of attention from the Danish public and press. After his 
return, in November, 1015, he started a newspaper. The Labor 
Union^ which is still being published. 

Previous to the outbreak of the Civil War, the interest of the 
United States in Caribbean lands had mainly been directed 
towards Cuba by the slave-holding interests which looked there 
for possible extension of slavery territory. But during the war, 
the lack of a naval base in the Caribbean Sea proved so costly 
an experience to the United States in its efforts to prevent 
blockade-running that the Lincoln administration dedded to 
do what was possible to remedy this situation. The program 
of Secretary of State Seward included a larger number of proj- 
ects than was practicable under the confused political condi- 
tions following the assassination of Lincoln. The expulsion 
of the French from Mexico and the purchase of Alaska were 
accomplished, but the purchase of a Canal strip and the Danish 
West Indian islands was deferred to a later date and then 
consummated at a far higher cost than would have been neces- 
sary in Seward's time.^ 

Seward broached the purchase project to General Raasldff, 
the Danish minister at Washington, in Januaiy, 1865, but with- 
out securing any assurance that Denmark was willing to sell. 
In December, 1865, after Seward's recovery from the wounds 

» See W. F. JobDwii, "The Story of Uie Danidi IilMdi^'* m f^ 
leoii Review for Sept, lOlS. for a oselal tummary of raoent efforts at purckaae. 
Thb comprebeoMTe review forma tlie basa for andi of what follows. 
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he had received at the same tune that Lineohi was attad^, 
the Secretary, with President Johnson's approval, agam brou^t 
the matter forward. Following the defeat of Denmark by the 
combined Austro-Prussian forces, and her loss of the duchies ci 
Schleswig and Holstein, the Danish Ministry that assumed 
control of the government under these circumstances proved 
willing to consider the matter formally and inquired what the 
United States was willing to pay. The negotiations were con- 
ducted mainly in Copenhagen where the United States was 
represented by George H. Yeaman. After making a personal 
tour of investigation to the islands and listening to the report 
of an army officer who had been sent to make an appraisal of 
their worth, Seward concluded to o£Per the Danish government 
fiire million dollars in gold. By this time (1866), the situation 
in Europe had undergone a change. Prussia was now engaged 
in a struggle with her former ally, Austria, for the hegemony 
of the German Empire, and until that was settled, Denmark, 
still smarting under the loss of the duchies was not in a ix>sition 
to take a step that seemed likely to be resented by Prussia. 
The English foreign office under Earl Russell had also shown 
its distrust of the plan. 

Another serious obstacle was France. By the treaty nego- 
tiated with France in 1733, for the purchase of St. Croix, Den- 
mark had boimd herself not to sell that island to any other 
power without the consent of the French king. The Mexican 
situation was seriously straining the relations of the United 
States with the Emperor Napoleon m, who refused his con- 
sent to the transaction. Denmark, unwilling to risk the dis- 
pleasure of France, made an offer in the spring of 1867 for 
the sale of St. Thomas and St. John to the United States gov- 
ernment for the sum of five million dollars, and indicated her 
willingness to sell St. Croix for a similar price, provided France 
could be induced to give its consent. Minister Yeaman finally 
made a treaty with the Danish government in October, 1867, 
providing for the purchase of the two northern islands for 
$7,500,000. The consent of the Danish Senate or LantUthing 
was necessary, as was that of the United States Senate. Seward 
gave his unofficial consent to the holding of an election on the 
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of President Roosevelt's cabinet, and the Danish minister, 
Count Constantine Brun, discussed the project late in 1901, 
and a treaty was promptly formulated providing for the par- 
chase of the islands at the price first offered by Seward» five 
million dollars. The French government — ^now the Third 
Republic — ^made no objection to the inclusion of St. Croix. 
The treaty was negotiated in January, 1902. On Febniaiy 17, 
the United States Senate atoned for its previous dog-in-the- 
manger position by prompt ratification. This time the opposi- 
tion came from another quarter. The FcXkething, the popular 
house of the Danish Parliament, readily gave its assent but 
in the LandsUUng the treaty failed of confirmation by a tie 
vote. This adverse vote has been generally assumed in the 
United States to have been due to German influence. Sevend 
circumstances have lent color to this view. During the ^Minish- 
American war, popular opinion in Germany was very strong 
opposed to the United States. The attitude of Admiral Diet- 
lichs indicated an unexpected impatience on the part of the 
German government towards American plans in the Orient. 
Likewise in the Caribbean Sea that government found itsdf 
arousing the apprehension of the United States in its dealings 
with Latin American states, much as England had done in the 
Venezuela affair during Cleveland's administration. The rapid 
development of the great German shipping lines, such as the 
Hamburg-American, gives the observer no reason to doubt 
that Germany would welcome the chance to acquire St. Thomas 
or any other suitable port or coaling station in the neighbor- 
hood of the Panama Canal. Whatever may have been the 
actual facts, the treaty was not confirmed by the Danish upper 
house, and apparently German commercial interests were not 
displeased with having St. Thomas remain under Danish rule. 
The reasons for the bungling that took place in 1911-1912 when 
the scheme was again considered, have not yet fully come to 
light. Through the injudicious actions of certain private in- 
dividuals, the diplomatists found themselves obliged to defer 
formal action to a more opportune time. It is significant of the 
American position that when the Danish company, that had 
been formed to deepen and improve St. Thomas harbor» con- 
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ically American. Their future lies in the lap of Fate and of the 
Congress of the United States. In annexing them the United 
States has acquired a harbor that shares with Samana Bay, 
San Domingo, the distinction of deserving — ^to quote the words 
of Admiral Mahan — *' paramount consideration in a general 
study of the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico." The 
United States has taken another distinct and important stq> 
towards establishing American influence in the lands that lie to 
the north of Panama in securing the Leeward gateway to the 
American Mediterranean. 
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but of a ntunber of origiiialB. These materials were later aft- 
quired by Mr. H. H. Bancroft and are now in the custodly of the 
University of California. 

In the writing of Chapter I, the autlior has in the main fol- 
lowed the woric of J. Frederick Krarup» whose long service in 
the archives gave him a unique opportunity to work out an 
authoritative and indeed a microscopic account of the first 
Danish governor. A careful checking up of Krarup's wc»k on 
Governor Iversen soon revealed the futility of retracing Ids 
footsteps. Krarup's biography of Milan has also becm fbUowed 
in Chapter IQ in so far as it deals with the West Indian career 
of that strange character. In the chapter dealing with the 
Brandenbuig African Company's experience in the West Indks, 
Scfaiick's exhaustive account (q. v.) has been heeiy used, hut 
it has been checked up and supplemented with documentaiy 
material from the Company's archives which Dr. Schiick did 
not examine. In the remainder of the work the author has had 
to relv chiefly upon unpublished documentaiy material. 

Although the major part of the materials are in Danish, a 
few are in German^ the language of the court, some in French, 
and a considerable numb^ m Dutch, which was the prevailing 
tongue among the St. Thomas and St. John planters in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Manubcript Sources 

Note: The abbreviations employed in the text are enclosed 
in brackets []. 

A. The Danish State Archives (Rigsarkiv) : 
I. The Records of the Company: 
Gouvemeuremes Copi-Bdger (1686; 1604-1700; 1700-1708; 
1703-1715). Volumes containing correspondence of 
governors. [Gouv. C. B., 1686^ etc.] 
Gouvemeurens Joumaler (1688-1689; 1689-1691; 1696- 
1702). Official diaries of A. Esmit, Heins and Lorentz. 
[Heins\ Lorentz^s^ etc.t Joum.] 
Diverse Dokumenter vedr. Interimsgauv. Adolph Esmit, hans 
Embedsforelse, Fcmgsling, m. m. (1682-1689). [A. E. 
168iS-1689.] 
Diverse Dokumenter vedk. Gouvemeuren paa St. Thomas, de 

la Vigne (1692-1695). [Delavigne papers.] 
Kopie-Bogfor St. Thomas (1703-1715). 
'^ Kopier og Extrakter af Sekret-Protokoller for St. Thomas 
(1699-1714; 1723-1735; 1735-1752). The privy council 
records of St. Thomas from 1715 to 1722, inclusive, are 
missing. 
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Extract-Udshrifter af Secret-ProtocoUer far St. Croix (174^ 
1752). [S. P.. St. C., 17U-1762.] 

Vestindiske og Guineiske Kompagnies Ktuseboger fMe paa 
St. Croix (1735-1754). The volumes for 1786, 1740, 
and 1744 are missing. 

The same for St. Thomas (1680-1754). These volumes 
give the detailed accounts of receipts and expenditures 
of all sorts, e. g.^ customs duties, weighing fees, etc. 
II. The State Archives proper: 

Christian M&dj&UL Samlinger om de Danske VeHin- 
diake Oer St. Croix^ St. Thomas^ St. Jan. These six f<H^ 
midable quarto volumes contain the materials collected 
and the observations made by a distinguished Danish 
economist of the eighteenth century who paid an ex- 
tended visit to the islands about 1765-1768. ''He who 
would study thoroughly the histoiy of the islands," says 
Bergs5e {Den danske Siais Stattstik^ Kjobenhavn, 1853, 
IV B., p. 559), ''will find here amid considerable rubbish, 
much that is of value for the period before 1765." Vol- 
ume I contains copies of orders issued by various West 
Indian governments from 1733 to 1767, inclusive. Vol- 
ume n with its **Collegial Breve fra Kjdbenhavn; Ordon- 
nancer, Instmctioner^ Reglementer fra Gotwememeniet'^ 
deals with the period from Sept. 3, 1756, to Oct. 4, 
1760, and includes a number of West Indian letters and 
mandates for the period 1741-1745. Volume III con- 
sists of a large variety of documentary and statistical 
material concerning the history and government of the 
islands, and the character of their population. Vol- 
ume IV begins with statistics of St. Thomas's planta- 
tions; the remainder being devoted to the story, in fif- 
teen long chapters, of "the Danish Island St. Thomas 
in the West Indies," an interesting though prolix ac- 
count of all the islands from administrative and p)olitical 
viewpoints. The remaining nine chapters are to be 
found in Vol. V. The last volume (VI) contains copies 
and extracts of West Indian archival material between 
the dates 1688 and 1766. [Martfeldt MSS.]. 

Sjcellandske aabne Breve (1654-1655 and 1662). These 
contain references to West Indian voyages of private 
adventurers before the establishment of the Com- 
pany. 

Registrant over vestindiske Soger (1671-1699). [Vest. Reg,] 

Registrant over vestindiske aabne Breve og Missiver (1699- 
1771.) The above two entries contain copies of pass- 
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over Eilandet Si. Croix. (Dated 1751.) This account, 
dedicated to the newly elected president of the Com- 
pany» Count Adam Gottlob von Moltke» was puUiahed in 
1758» and constitutes the first known printed aoooont 
of the island of St. Croix under Danish rule. 

ThoUske Saml., No. 764 b. SOren Sommer, En KoH Besk- 
rivdse om St. Thomas og St. Croix. . . . (Dated ApA 29, 
17S8.) 

KaUske Sand., No. 103 fol. C. A. von Pless^i, Remdutim 

ogBeskeed. . . . (Dated ?) This is an oider relating 

to the treatment of the Moravian Brethren. 

C. The Municipal Archives at Copenhagen (Raadghisarkigd): 

Polite og Commerce-CoUegiets HesoluHons og Missive PraUh 

coUer, vol. 8 (1704-1709). 
PoUti- og Commerce-CoUegiets Memorial Bog, vols. 21 (1716- 

1720) and 22 (1720-1728). 

D. The Bancroft Collection at Berkeley: 

Governors of St. Thomas. Orders issued for observance 
by inhabitants (1672-1726). Copies of 80 orders pub- 
lished during the governorships of Iversen, Bfilan, A. 
Elsmit, Heins, Lorentz, Crone, Bredal, Thambsen, and 
Moth. 

Gardelin, Phillip. Letter-book containing correspondence 
with officials on St. John and St. Thomas (April 22, 1788- 
August 21, 1734). The letters and orders in this frail 
and yellowed termite-burrowed volume throw interest- 
ing sidelights on the St. John insurrection of 1788-1784. 

St. John Planters. Five letters written to Gardelin and 
Horn (Dec. 7, 1733-April 19, 1734). [Bancroft Coll.] 

Moth, Frederick. Porto Rico letter-book containing copies 
of correspondence with Spanish officials (1734-1748). 

Schweder, Christian. Letter-book containing copies of 
correspondence with St. Croix officials (June 18, 1744- 
Nov. 24, 1745.) 



Printed Sources 

Algreen-Ussino, T. ed. 
Kongdige Rescripter^ Resolutioner og Reglemenier, Insiruxer 
og Fundatser, sami Kollegialbreve^ med flere Danmarks 
Lovgivning vedkommende qffentlige Aktstykker. Kj5benhavn, 
180e-1850. 66 V. 
[Danish West India and Guinea Company.] 
Kongelige Odroyerede Danske Westindiske og Guineiske Com-- 
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H(3bt, Gbobo. 
Efterretning om Oen Sand Thomas. . . . (See mider SeocMid- 

aiy Works.) 
Maanedlige Relationer (periodical, Copenhagen) for April and 

June, 1683. 
Contemporary account of Governor Iversen's deaths and of 
punishment of responsible mutineers. 
Paludan, Capt. C. F. 
** Blade af de dansk-vestindiske Oers Historic," in Musema 

(Kj5benhavn, 1894), 841-366. 
An account of the St. John slave insurrection of 1788-1734 
and its suppression, illustrated by unpublished docmnents 
from the St. Thomas archives, copied b^ore their leDooval to 
Copenhagen. 

R5RDAM, HOLGER Fr. [ed.] 

** Bidrag til Historieskriveren Anders H5jers Levned," in J7u- 
toriske Samlinger og Studier vedr. Danmarks ForfuJd o$ 
Personligheder isasr i del 17. Aarhundrede^ HI, 144 el jeg. 
Kj5benhavn, 1898. 4 v. 

Of the commission appointed in 1726 to report on the affairs 
of the Danish East India Company, some mention is made. 

RORDAM, HOLGEB Fr. 

'' Kirkelige Forhqld paa St. Croix 1741 og danske Prsester paa 

de vestindiske Oer i Midten af 18. Aarhundre " in Kirkdns- 

toriske Samlinger, ser. 4, v. 11. (Kjobenhavn, 1891), 55—100. 

This article includes an interesting letter from the Lutheran 

minister H. J. O. Stoud to President C. A. von Plessen of the 

West India and Guinea Company, dated Jan. 11, 1741, and 

biographical sketches of the Danish Lutheran ministers on 

St. Croix, 1735-1769, and of the ministers on St. Thomas and 

St. John, 1732-1765. 

RoTHE, Casper Peter, [ed,] 

Kong Christian den Ferntes skrevne Befalinger og Anordninger^ 
eller Rescripter for Norge, Island, Ferroeme og de Indiske 
Besiddelser fra . . . 9de Februarii 1670 til , . . 25 Au- 
gusti, 1699, Kjobenhavn, 1777. 2 v. (1153 p.) 
Vol. II, 993 et seq., contains the text of the ordinances, etc., 
issued by Christian V during his reign, and which concerned 
the West Indies and Guinea. 
ScHOU, Jacob Henric. [ed.] 

Chronologisk Register over Kongelige Forordninger. , . . 
Kj5benhavn, 1777-1814. V 

ScHtJcK, Richard. 

Brandenburg-Preussens Kolonial-Politik . . . {1647—1721). 
Leipsig, 1889. 2 v. 
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An admirable descriptioii of St. Croix» particalarly from the 
botanical and meteorological points of view, with an expomtion 
of historical changes in plant life there. 

Gbiffin, Appleton Frbntiss Clabk. 

A list qf books on the Daniah West Indies. Waahington* 1901. 
20 p. 

The only special bibliography on the subject, limited to boob 
in Library of Congress. 

Haagenben, Richard. 

Beslcrivdse ofi>er Eylandet St. Croix i America i VesHmdietL 
Kjbbenhavn, 1758, 72 p. 

Probably the earliest printed book describing St. Croix. The 
university and royal libraries in Copenhagen eadi have MS. 
as well as printed copies. 

HOFniETEB, H. 

Vor KirJee i Vestindien. Kjdbenhavn, 1905. 

H58T, Geobo. Hebsing. 

Eifterretninger om den Sanct Thomas og dens Chmwememsr, 
optegnede der paa Landetfra 1769 indtU 1776. 'KjtibeaabsLvn, 
1791. 20Sp. 

This is the first attempt at a chronological hiatoiy of tk 
Danish West Indies. The author had access to the Company's 
archives, and used some of the documents for his bocdc. From 
1769 to 1776 he lived in the islands, first as a member of the 
privy coimcil of St. Thomas and St. John, and later, on the 
death of his father-in-law. Governor Jens Kragh, ^ govemor-ad 
interim for a few months. During 1760-1767 he had served as 
an employee in the Danish factory in Morocco, and on his 
return he became a secretary in the department for foreigD 
affairs, under Guldberg. He died in 1794. (Nyerup and Kraft, 
FoffaUer-Lexican, p. 280.) 

ISERT, P. E. 

** Reise nach Guinea und den Carabaischen Inseln,*' in Cotum- 

bien^ in Brief en an seine Freunden beschreiben. Kj^>benhavii, 

1788. 376 p. 

Although inclined to exaggeration, the author, who had been 

chief physician in the Danish factory in Guinea and had served 

on slave ships, presents a valuable picture of the dark side of the 

slave trade. Letter Id is headed ** Reise von Guinea nach Wes- 

iindien. Zustand eines Sklavenschiffes. Rebellion der SldacefL 

Besckreibung von St. Croix.** 

KsoXy Hugh. 

A discourse delivered on the 6 of Sept. 1772 in the Dutch ChwrA 
of St. Croix. On the occasion of the hurricane which hap- 
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thoritative one dealing with the histoiy of Danish iniagom ia 
the West Indies. 

Oldendobp, Christian Geobg Andreas. 
OesehichU der Mission der evangdisehen Bruder auj d/er eon- 
baischen Insdn 8. Thomas^ S. Croix und 8. Jan. Bait^, 
1777. 2v. 
Still the most accurate and comprehensive acooiint of the 
early histoiy of the Moravian brethren in the Danish islands. 
[Qldendorp, Christian Georo Andreas]. 
FtddHcmdiffi Udtog af C. G. A. Oldendorps MisHons-Hitiont 
om den evangdiske Brddres Mission paa de carabaishe Oer 
8t. Thomas^ 8t. Crux og Si. Jan. . . . Kj5beiihavn« 1784. 
184 p. 
A Damsh abridged version of the German edition. 
Oldendorp, Christian Georg Andreas. 
Historisk Beretning om de hedenske Neger-Slavers Omwenddse 
paa de danske Oer i Vestindien. . . . Kj5benhavn» 1784, 
184 p. 
A translation from the German of part of the author's larger 
work (g. v.). 

[Orsted^ Ander S.» and others.] 
" De danske vestindiske Oer/' in Bergs5e, Den danske Siats 

8iaitsHk, 4de Bd. (Kj5benhavn, 1858), pp. 557~71£. 
A good summary of the histoiy, geography, etc., of the islands, 
based on available published material. The notes give some 
valuable bibliographical hints. 
Oxholm, Peter Lotharius. 

De danske vestindiske oers Tilstand i Henseende til Population, 

CvUur og Finance-Forfatning i Ardedning af nogle Brett 

fra St. Croix. . . . Kjobenhavn, 1797. 84 p. 

A careful study of the sugar industry on St. Croix based on 

personal observation; contains four plans and an appended 

statistical table. 

[Anonymous. Answer to Oxholm. (g. v.).] 
Berigtigelsen ved Hr. Major Oxholms Shift om de danske Oers 
Tilstand. Kjobenhavn, 1798. 30 p. 
Oxholm, Peter Lotharius. 

Urigtighedeme i de saakaldte Berigtigelser ved AfhandUngen 
om de danske vestindiske Oers Tilstand. Kjobenhavn, 1798. 
23 p. 
An answer to Berigtigelsen. . . . 
Petersen, Bernhardt von. 

En historisk Beretning om de dansk-vestindiske Oer St. Croix^ 

St. Thomas og St. Jan. Kj5benhavn, 1855. 
Mainly a translation of Knox's work, checked up by some 
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Wi8T» Hanb. 
** Beretning om del danske Eiland St. Cioix i Vestittifiai, tn 
Juniimaaned 1789 til Juniimaaneds Udgang 1790^** in 
Maanedskr^ftet Iris (KjObenhavn) Jutii 1791^ pp; 1-A8. 
An article on plantation economy in the Daaiah ulaiMb, 
based on a brief stay there as rector of a school. Hub artkk 
was expanded into the book **. . . Beshnodge €i9et 8L Crmx 
. . r (1703). 
West, Hanb. 
Bidrag HI Beskrivdse over 8te. Croix^ med en hoH udeigi om 
St Thcmas^ St. JeaUy Tortda^ Sponishtoum^ og CnAemeSomi, 
Kj(ft)enhavn, 1703. 363 p. 
An enlarged edition appeared in a Grerman tnuidafioB in 
17M. 

Oeneral Works on Danish and West Indian History: 

AliLEN» C. F. 

Bistoire de Danemark. . . . (E. Beauvois, tr.). Copeohague, 
1878. 2v. 

This work has been superseded, especially in its treatment cl 
economic history, by the more recent work of Professor Bdwaid 
Holm (q. v.). 
[Anonymous.] 

The Importance of the British plantaiions in America to tUs 
kingdom . . . considered. London, 1731. 114 p. 

"Santa Croce" (St. Croix) is mentioned as being abandoned, 
and St. Thomas as remarkable only for its harbor, whkdi is a 
free port, and for smuggling (cf. Macpherson, Annals, III, 161). 
[Anonymous]. 

The Present state of the West Indies^ containing an aeeuraU 
description of what parts are possessed by the several powers in 
Europe. . . . London, 1788. 95 p. 

Pp. 72-74, Virgin Islands; pp. 93-94, Danish Islands. 
BoNNAssiEux, Jean Louis Pierre Marie. 

Les grandes compagnies de commerce. Paris, 1892. 562 p. 

A cursory review of the activities of the Danish West India 
and Guinea Company (p. 441) and of the Danish African Com- 
pany (pp. 442-443), based largely on Beausobre's work (1791). 
BuRNEY, James. 

History of the Bxiccaneers of America. London, 1816. 326 p. 

Mentions St. Thomas as a "Danish factory" (p. 300) plun- 
dered by " Flibustiers " from Hispaniola in 1688 (cf. Labat). 
Chbyney, Edward Potts. 

European background of American history: 1300-1600^ in 
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rather one-sided account based solely upon the Calendar ol 
State Papers, Colonial, West Indies. 

Holm, Edvabd. 

Danmarks-Norges Indre Historie, under Enevoldenfra 1660 iS 
1720. Kj5benhavn, 1885. ^ v. 

All of Professor Holm's work is based on a careful study of 
first-hand material. His treatment of economic problems is 
especial^ thorough. 

Houf, £DVAm>. 

Dm Datuk-Norske Siais HisUme fra 17gO tU 18U. Kjdben- 
havn. 
Holm, Edvabd. See Steenqtrvf. 
Jambson, John Fbankun. 

" St. Eustatius in the American Revolution," in The Amenam 
Hietorical Reinew, VHI (New York, 1903), pp. 088-708. 

St. Croix is reported to be the first foreign port to salute the 
American flag (p. 691). 
Johnston, Sm Habby H. 

The neffro in the New World. New York, 1910. 490 p. 

'* Slavery under the Danes" (344-351) is a brief, inaccurate 
r6sum6 of the histoiy of Danish slave trade and West Indian 
colonization. 
Kelleb, Albert Galloway. 

CoUmization. New York, 1908. 630 p. 

Although mainly based on secondary works, this is the most 
recent and reliable summary in English on the Danish islands 
(497-608). The book is provided with a bibliography. 
Koch, Hans Ludvig Schieldebup Pabelius. 

Kong Christian den SieUes Hietorie. Kjobenhavn, 1886. 354 p. 
Labat, Jean Baptiste. 

Nouveau voyage aux isles de VAmirique. ... A la Haye, 
1724. 2v. 4°. 

The author was a cheerful, if not veiy accurate, Jesuit priest 
who visited St. Croix after its abandonment by the French in 
1695 or 1696, and St. Thomas m 1700. He gives a lively de- 
scription of the Danish and Brandenburg factories. 
Ledbu, AndbiS Piebbe. 

Voyage aux isles de TinMffe^ la Triniti^ Saini-ThomaSf Scnnt- 
Croix et Porto-Rico^ ex^cvU par ordre du gouvemement 
Frangais depuis le 30 Septembre^ 1796 jusqu*au 7 /tan, 1798^ 
contenant des observations^ etc. Paris, 1810. 2 v. Folded 
map. 

Pp. 160-188 of the Grerman translation of 1812 contains a 
description of the Danish West Indies. 
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Patnb» Edwabd John. 

Histaryqf European colonies. Loockm, 1877. 40B pb 
Pfluo, HmnucH Ovesen. 

DenDanehePiUegrim. Kblin., 1707. 

A discuraiye work, containiiig deacriptioiis of niMQr parts d 
the worid. It gives an account of the di^Hite oon c en uay Gcab 
Idand, in whidi Danes, Spaniards and Rngliah partaopaled. 
Quoted in Htist, 16, 79. 

POMTOPFIDAN, EbIK. 

Originee Hafineneia^ etc. Kjtfbenhavn, 1760. 

RaTNAL, GuiLLAUliB-THOMAS. 

A pkiloeopkical and potitical history of the setUmneiiU ami $Mk 
of the Europeans in the Eiast and West Indies. Loodoii, 17116b 
6v. 
Vol. 4, 256-265, Danish settlements in St. Thomas, S^ John 
and Santa Cruz. Translated from the French. 
BoDWAT, Jambs. 

The West Indies and the Spanish Main. Londim and New 

York, 1806. 871 p. 
Pp. 288HM0; St. Thomas, brief historical sketdi. 
[RoTAL Society.] 
Philosophical Transactions and CoUedions. Lcmdon, 1?QQ- 
1701. 
An account of the Darien expedition which toudied at St 
Thomas in 1608. See also Hcjst, pp. 39 et seq. 

SCHLEGEL, JOHAN FrEDERIK WlLHELAf. 

Statistisk Beskrivelse af defomemste europceiske Stater. I Del. 

Kjobenhavn, 1793. 
This work corresponds closely to that of Thaarup 
(g. v.). 
ScHt^cK, Richard. 

Brandenburg-Preussens Koloriial-Poliiik. . . . (1647—1721). 

Leipsig, 1889. 2 v. 
A minute exposition of the colonial policy of the Great Elector 
and his immediate successors, based on an extensive study of 
the archival materials in Berlin, Emden, and Aurich. The 
main defect in the work, so far as concerns the author's treat- 
ment of the Brandenburg African Company's experience at 
St. Thomas, is due to his failure to consult the Danish West 
India and Guinea Company's archives in Copenhagen. 
Smith, Adam. 
An inquiry into the nature and cause of the wealth of nations. 

Oxford, 1880. 2 v. (2nd ed., by J. E. T. Rogers.) 
Pp. 149-150: the Danish West Indian colonies are cited to 
show the evils of government by an exclusive company. 
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Gouvemeur de Tide pour sa Majes. tr^ ChrMienne Tan 1794.** 
From this, it would appear that the island was occupied when 
the Danes came over to take it in full possession in Jannaiy, 
1785. As there is no evidence indicating occupation, however, 
it is possible that the map is misdated. 

"KoBT over EyiiANDET St. Croix vdi America Saaledes Jon 
det ved en acurai udmaaling er befunden med Qvarierenui 
Navne og enhver Planiagies Nummsr . . . tegnH ^ /. If. 
Beckr Size: 47 X 72.5 cm. 

This map was engraved in 1754 and dedicated to Adam 
Gotlob Moltke. On a copy in the Royal Library, on whidb is 
written ''Saaledes befunden i July Maaned 1766," is to be foond 
filled in ink the names of all the plantation owners and the 
locations of the sugar mills. The plans of the towns ''Chris- 
tianstsed" and ''Fiedericksstsed" are inserted in the engraving. 
(Royal library.) 
" Ap Teigning ojr. St. Croussis Bye" 

This crude, undated representation of ''St. Croix's town** 
was apparently made shortly after the occupation of the iskuid, 
and intended to show the appearance of Christiansted. (State 
Archives.) 

**Fare^Hlling af Wcerfet paa Oen St. Croix % WesHndien . . . 
forfcerdiget af H. 0. Beenfeldi 1816.'* 

Although made long after the Company's dissolution, tiie 
lively scene on the Christiansted waterfront at St. Croix is 
fairly typical of the eighteenth century on that island. The 
sailing ships riding at anchor in the harbor, the fort, the bat- 
teries, and the provision houses, the red-coated soldiers and the 
negroes with their burdens, the white aristocrats in their car- 
riages or on horseback, the sugar casks piled up on the square, 
even the ubiquitous goat and the humble mule, — all are typical 
of St. Croix m its palmy days. Vessels flying the flag of the 
United States may be seen in the harbor. (State Archives.) 



Early Printed Maps 

(Eighteenth Century) 

"Die Insel Sanct Thomas mil den mehresten Plantagen 1767** 
"Die Insel Sainte Croix mil den Namen der Plantagen die 
bestcmdig sind . . . 1767 J* 
These two maps, engraved by Paul Kiiffner of Nuremberg, 
are to be found in Oldendorp's Geschichle der Mission (listed 
among the printed works above). Both show locations of plan- 
tations and mills. 
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QxHOiiM» Peter Lothabius. Charte over den Daneke Oe St. 

Croix i America forfaerdigei i Aaret 1794 og tidgivet i Aarel 

1799. . . . Size: 67 x 174 cm. 
Oxholm's map (engraved by G. N. Angelo, Copenhagen) 
was reproduced by Laurie and Whittle of London in 1804. The 
legend on the English map is misleading in that it states that 
the map is made "'From an actual survey made in 1794-1799." 
Another edition of the Oxholm map was published by the 
Hydrographical office in London on March 1, 1831. 
Oxholm, P. L. Charte over den Daneke Oe St. Jan i America 

Optaget i Aaret 1780, og Udgivet i Aaret 1800. . . . Size: 60 

X 98.5 cm. 

Maps Printed Since 1800 

HoRNBECK, H. B. St. Thomas Danak Americanak optaget i 
1836-S9 ved Barometer og VinJcd Maaling . . . tegnet % 18^6 
af J. Chr. Petersen Tegner ved Sdkaart Archivet. 

This map is reproduced in J. P. Knox» Historical account of 
St. Thomas. 

"'De danske Atlanterhavsoer " (publ.). Kort over Dansk 
Vestindien. 
Maps of all three islands are printed in Afsnii IV, Dansk 
Vestindien (Kj5benhavn, 1908). 
Borgbsen, F. 
Map of the Danish West Indian Islands. 
Reproduced in Botanisk TIdsskrift. Bd. 29. The reefs and 
depths of surrounding waters are indicated. 
EoGERS, H. F. A. (Baron). " Vegetationskort over St. Croix," 
in Videnskabdige Meddeldser fra Naturhistorisk Forening i 
Kjdbenhavn for Aaret 1876. 
A map showing the distribution of v^etation on St. Croix. 
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St. Thomas], and remained as vice governor until Fdmiaiy 19. 
1702» when he died and was succeeded by 

Claub Hansen, who was advanced on the spot [to g o v em oi) 
cd inierim, and was confirmed [by the directors remaming m 
office] until his death, February 8, 1706, when 

JocHXTM VON HoLTEN succcedcd him [and remained in oflM 
until December 21, 1708, when he died. His pku^e was taken \^ 
the interim commandant 

DiDERiCH MooENSEN, who was relieved in 1710 by 

Michel Crone, who died August 8, 1716, and was saooeeded 

Erich Bredal, in whose time the island of St. John wts 
occupied. He was succeeded in April, 1724, by 

FmDERiCH Moth * who was succeeded late in May» 17£7, i^ 

Hendrich Suhm, "^Commandeur Capitain'' who came from 
Fort Christiansborg in Guinea, and until February 21, 1738, he 
remained on St. Thomas when he was relieved by 

Fhhup Gardeun in whose time, namely in the above year, 
1783, the rebellion of negroes on St. John began. Ijaier, od 
February 21, 1786, his place was taken by 

Friderich Moth, who became governor of the island of St 
Croix on June 1£, 1784, which iskmd was occupied by him ia 
that same year, and [who] was, on February 21, 17S6, made 
governor general of all the Company's three islands, St. Thomas, 
St. John and St. Croix, [remaining] until April 18, 1744, when 
he was succeeded by 

Christian Schweder, who was commissioned as command* 
ant of the fort (CasteUet) and Christiansfort on St. Thomas 
and St. John, and head * of the privy council in matters affect- 
ing all three islands; and he was relieved on April 25, 1747, by 

Christian Suhm, who was installed as vice commandant and 
governor over St. Thomas and St. John, and head of the privy 
council of St. Croix, but later in the same year he was exempted 
from [his] St. Croix duties, since a governor and privy council 
have been placed over St. Croix alone, so that he is still vice 
commandant and governor of the islands St. Thomas and St. 
John in the West Indies. 

On St. Croix, on the other hand, there have been since the 
beginning of the year 1734: 

Friderich Moth, and during his absence 

Gregers Hog Nissen was named on February 24, 1736, as 

' Otto Jacob Thambsen served as governor for a few months after Bredal. 
See above, p. 184. 
* " Porite Stemme," 
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CoanuD BuBCMt dbkf facftor, ^riio irmMwid baft 10 div* it 
the hcun. of tliA govoranMOt oi Fbvt r™iiTTTi lull i Mg^ iriH^ W 
caiue of hifl bad oonduct, he was replaced hr ^ 

Hamb Ltf ckk, lieaUauuit at aaid fort, radetidMbn* {nidO 
iriio, after the Portugaese had, in 1601, acting on ■ograTonbDi 
abandoned it, todc po M C M i o n of Fort CSuntamalMXg in Ik 
Company's name, and ]daoed in diaige there 

PnsB HoinAN, factcnr, who had come out from frlftrtatri 
to Guinea; and Fort Friderichflberg was sold fay the afaoiveHmi 
Lllcke and Peter Hofman to the RngliA commaiidant at Capt 
Cors, who took it into possession in the year 1085, wl iiff rwi|HF 
LUcke, together with Hofman and Lorens^ T ia mien came to 
ChristiansDorg. Thereafter Lyke (LUeke) died and HoiniSB* 
and Lassen returned to Denmark so that 

NiGOLAi Fenhhak in the year 1088 became govemor at tte 
fort of Christiansboig after which 

JOrgen Meteb, [who had been appointed] conmuoider H 
1091, for and by Nioolai Jansen Aifuj, took poasesakm of fiat 
Christiansboig, and in 109S, Nioolai Feosman again came cat 
[to Guinea] in Nioohi Jansen Aif[f]'s service, bat retained, and 
thereafter 

Haboing Pbtebson was made governor. In the aame ^car, 
1008, because of said Harding Peterwn*s careJeas aup e rvniu a. 
the fort was taken by the bkcks. But when two of Niodii 
Jansen Arf[f]'s ships came out, the merchants who accompanied 
them, Hartwig Meyer and Johan Trane, conchided a treaty l^ 
which Fort Christiansborg was delivered back to them, wh e re upon 

Thomas Jacobsen was installed as governor; and when 
Nicolai Jansen Arff abandoned the trade, 

Erich Olsen Ltgaard was in the year 1898 placed as gov- 
ernor of said Christiansborg in the name of the Company, as it 
had taken up the Guinea trade; and he was relieved by 

Johan I^ne, who left here in August, 1898, and was suc- 
ceeded by 

Habtvig Meter, who left here in August, 1702 [and re- 
mained there] until April, 1704, when he died and was succeeded 
ad interim by 

Peder Sverdrup who likewise died, in May, 1705, when he 
was succeeded by 

Fbder Fbdbrsen. Meantime, in order to release Hartvig 
Meyer, there was sent out from here once more 

Erich Ousen Ltgaard, who left Copenhagen in December, 
1704, [and] who died, and was succeeded by 

* Drn^Ur dode Lffke og Hofman og Lommh repairur§de mm a< . . . 
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DIBECTOBS AND BQABD OF BHASEHOLDBB8 IN O QW BW iL iaai 

DIBBC1QB8 OF THB OOMPANT.' 



Nam§ AjfpomM Am 

Jens Jnd Mar. 11, lOTl 

Peder Pedenea Lerke " ** Mar. (T) 

HuisNaiiwn ** " - 

Herman Meyer* Apr. 7, 1680 Jjdy 1, Ml 

FbderBUdt " " - 

MaariU van der Tby * " " « 

dansSohn *• - - 

Herman(?) Meyer July 1. 1681 

Hana Nanaen ** ** 

EdvaidHolat - 

Jena Jod 1682 

Albert Gylden^Mtfre « " 1«V(?) 

JOrgen Ehleta * 1688 1«7(?) 

IverHoppe " 1«V(7) 

Jena Jnd 1607 

MathiaaMoth [before 1607] 

Kriatian Braem " 1697 

Jochmn F. Rohde ** 

Johan Gotfried Becker " 

Jacob Lerke 

Kriatian Schupp May 28, 1700 

Karl Ahlefeldt May 7, 170S 

Laurens de Boysaet Sept. 12, 1712 

Frederik Roatgaard " 

Kristen Berregaard Jan. 11, 172S 

Ferdinand Anthon " 

Severin Jonge Dec. 4, 1727 

^ Modem Danish usage has been followed as far as possible in the apdling of 
the proper names here listed. Many of the names are of men prominent in 
Danish-Norwegian history, whose biographies may be found in Dansk Biof" 
rafiik Leiihm, edited by C. F. Bricka. 

' Meyer and his three colleagues were elected ad tn/mm. 

< Or MoriU v. de Thee. 

^ Albert Schumacher, a brother of Griffenfeld. 

*Or£Z0r«. 

> Braem, Bohde, Becker and Lerke were merdy "acting directora." 

[MOJ 
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Nam» ApptrinM Tt 

Hmna J<togeii Soelberg Dec. 4, 17t7 

Abnham Kbk^er " 

Gregorini Xlwinuui June 16^ 1780 

Ferdinaiid Antlion (Lfturwigen) 1788 Sept. 18^ 1788 

Severin [de] Jonge ' 

Kristen Berrq^aaid 

Hans J. Soelberg 

Gi^gorios ICIamnan " 

Otto Blome, duurman Sept. 80, 1788 

Severin [de] Junge ** 

Thomas Bitftholin " *" 

Fiederik Holmated " 

F[rederik] Seckman 

H. J. Soelberg 

Gregoriui Klawnan 

Ernst Ulrick Dote Apr. 14. 1785 

LoraiB Kieyer • " 

Karl Adolf von PlcflMn Sept 10, 1785 

Adolf Andreas von der Luhe Nov. 17, 1780 

Peter Lemvig Dec 88^ 1787 

Jacob Kling " 

Herman L. ia<k:ker BCay 8,1741 

Johan Frederik Wewer Mar. 18, 1747 

Joost von Hemert " ** 

Andreas BiOm " 

[GottWlfl Just Fabritius • " 

Adam Gotlob Moltke » Mar. 8.1750 

Johannes Valeur " Sept 14, 1751 



•« «4 

«< M 



DOUBCTQBB OF TVS OTPOAB BBFIMBIT 



11 



1788 

M 


1784 

«4 


«< 


M 


1785 


Dec 88,1787 



F. Seckman 

G. Klaimian 

H. J. Soelberg 

F. Hohnsted 

G. iClauman " •' 

T Junge reodvcd his patent of nobility in 1781. 

' Or LaurmtU Kreifer, 

' Resigned very soon after his appointment 

'^ /VsMf or chairman. 

^1 When Manager wrote (1758), the directors were Moltke, KlOckv, Wewer, 
Hemert, and Valeur. 

" The management of the refinery was taken over bj all the divseton of the 
Company on March 9, 1750. 
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Nams 

F.Holmrted 17S7 Mv. $,vm 

G. Klaiiman - - 

P.Lemyig •* - 



M M 

M M 



«« 



BOABD OF 8HABXHOLDSB8 OV THE CXMCPAMT 

(HoBedpartieipamisr) 

Kort Adder Bfar. 11, 1671 W 

FMkrik Poggenberg « " 

Nids Jud SepL 1079 M^ h M 

CUosSoliii " " « 

[Bfikkd] Wibe July 1. 1881 

Meyer 

Gregorius Fleiadier 

Jens Toldor (Rosenheim) Dec ** 

[J5rgcnl Ehlcrs " " 

Abraham Wust " 

WOhdm Mule " 1W7 

Pknl Wmding 

Peder Lemvig 

Paul Eggers 

Lauens de Boyssett Apr. 89, 1696 Sept It 1711 

Vinoens Lerke June 86, 170S 

Kasper G. von Moltke May, 1704 

Kristen Berregaard May 1. 1713 Jan. 11, 17IS 

SeverinJunge " " Dec. 4. ITfl 

Olaus Judidier Jan. 11, 1723 

Hans J. Sodberg " " Dec i, ITT 

Abraham Kladcer " " " 

Gregorius E[]auman ^* Mar. 13, 1728 June 16, 1730 

[Frederik] Sedanan " 

Urban Bruun " 

Frederik Holmsted " Apr. 7. 1728 

K. A. von Plessen S^t 26, 1733 

Ernst Ulrik Dose " " April. 17S5 

LaurenU Krcyer " " " 

Peter Lemvig " " Dec, 1737 

Herman Lengerken Klesdcer " "* May, 1741 

Adolf Andreas v. d. Ltihe Apr. 14, 1735 Nov., 179( 

» Or Elen, 
'« Or MtihU. 

" The sugar refinery was united with the Company and managed by a eoB- 
mittee of the directors. Sodberg and Klauman were dected on October 7. 
^* Reappointed in 1732. 
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Name Appoiniei Term doeei 

Jacob Kling Apr. 14, 1785 Disc., 1787 

Hans Gram Nov. 17. 1786 

Johannes Valeur Dec. 28, 1787 Sept. 14, 1781 

IverJcntofft " 

FhmsFMdesen " 

Kristian Lucas Klaumanl Mar. 9, 1741 

[Kristian] StodEfleth Mar. 8, 1750 

Jeqier Richardt " 

OlufBlach " 

Peter Boertman Feb. «4, 1751 

Adam Christian Oelgod " 

Lyder Schilderop " Sept. 14, 1751 

^^ At the time that Manager wrote (1758) the board of shareholders consisted 
of Blach, Boertman, Oelgod, and Schilderop. 
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THE FIB8T GHABTEB OF THJB DANISH WB8T INDIA CXHfPAHT' 

On March 11» 1671» by a charter most gracioii^ gtaotod hj 
his royal Majesty, King Christian the Fifth, the Ccmipaqy wm 
established for the benefit of commerce and for the genefal vd- 
fare which thereon depends. . . . 

In the said . . . charter the Company is gracioiuly pe^ 
mitted to have, use, enjoy and retain in its possession the tshad 
of St. Thomas in the Ci^bbees, and other islaiids in the vicb- 
ity or on the mainland in America, with the following privilq^ 
namely: 

(1) To be permitted in the name of his Majesty to form 
alliance with either governments in the West Indies; 

To be allowed in case of violence or attack to employ meus 
adequate for defense and offense; 

But in case European lords, potentates, or states cune 
trouble to the Company, it must first refer the matter to the 
king, although if the others should b^in the use of violeiioe, the 
Company must defend itself. 

If it shall be considered necessary, his Majesty will not alone 
furnish the Company with the needed credentials but will also 
send to all foreign potentates such communications as the Com- 
pany's interests may require. 

(2) The Company may build such forts, lodges and offices 
as they may deem necessary [upon St. Thomas], and also upon 
such islands and lands as are uninhabited and belong to no 
other power, and if such possession is effected by the Company, 
the lands must belong to the Company. 

His Majesty will appoint and ordain commandants and 
governors suitable for the Company's service, after considering 
the recommendation of the Company, and will, moreover, 
especially order them to labor for the Company's best interests; 
nor shall they be paid higher salaries than the condition of the 
Company's finances will justify. 

^ Translated from P. Manager, HitUjrUke Efterrelninger, pp. 2 ei seq, TV 
origiiial, m.ih which this has been compared, is to be found in Regubtmt C9tr 
Vettinditke Soger, 1671-1699. See also C. P. Rothe's ReteripUr for Norr. 
Idand , , , ogde Indiske BeMddMer ... 2 Bd. Mariager's paragrmphing has 
been retained. 

[2M] 
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(7) So long as the Company exists, none other than it, 
neither his Majesty's own subjects nor foreigners, shall reoove 
any passports or permission to trade with the West Indies in 
any} fashion whatsoever, upon penally of confiscation ofdiq) 
and goods; and such ships as the Company is able to seise, either 
by its own ships or freight vessels, it may retain, exc^ the 
tenth part, which share of all prizes goes to his Majesty*! 
Admiral of the Realm.* 

(8) The Company's ships or property, either in genend or 
in particular, is not to be subject to seizure or to any other use 
whatever without the Company's consent, nor shall any other 
obstacle be placed in its way whether in time of peace or in 
time of war, but trade shall always be permitted to ran ibi 
free and undisturbed course. 

(9) Eveiything needed for the equipment, cargo and fitting 
out of the Company's ships shall be exempt from duty, but aD 
goods brought in from the [West] Indies shall be carrfuQsr 
listed, . . . those exported to foreign lands, shaD be subject to 
a duty of one per cent, and those remaining within the realm* 
to two and one-half per cent., for which account must be ren- 
dered at the close of each year. 

(10) The Company is also permitted to have its own w^fats 
and measures, and to use these in all cases although they must 
conform to those weights and measures which are in use here in 
Copenhagen. 

(11) And since the said Company is an entirely new enter- 
prise, and no one has yet been placed in charge of it, and since 
it is highly necessary that persons be appointed at once to take 
charge of the collecting of capital and of securing the necessary 
goods [for the venture] [at the proper time], these persons are 
hereby chosen and authorized to act as directors: Jens Juul* 
chanceiy councilor and vice president of the Board of Trade, 
Peter Pedersen Lerche, justice in the supreme court and a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trade, and Hans Nansen,« likewise a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trade. To these three shall be added three 
of the Company's shareholders, by a majority vote, as soon as a 
sufficient number of shareholders have joined the Company. 
His Majesty has also . . . granted the shareholders the right 
to fill vacancies on the board of directors, provided the places 
are fiUed from among the stockholders who have invested not 

* Rigsadmiral. 
•Juel. 

* Rendered incorrectly as Hansen in C. P. Rothe's RucripUr. 
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he will hand them over to the Company's poaseafloon and reten- 
tion without any dues. 

Knally, the privflege of using his Majesty's seal in suc^ esses 
as the advancement of commerce seems to require is l^ espttitl 
royal favor and grace granted to those senrants of the Compsiij 
in the [West] Indies who have chaige of its business. 

Which most gracious charter is dated [at] Copenhagen, 
March 11, A[nn]o 1671. 
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No one, whether he be a subject or a foreigner, exoeptinig the 
Company alone, may hereafter enjoy the use of our . . . pa8»- 
portSt* or be permitted to sail to Africa or America, and stffl 
less to trade with the Company's lands, forts or lodges, but if 
some of our subjects should nevertheless venture to trade with 
the places and lands indicated, without the Company's per- 
mission, they shall be liable, whenever they may be found, to 
lose ship and cargo and whatever they may have witli them, 
which shall all fall to the Company, without any dues to us. 



All goods of whatever kind, without exception, which the 
Company may ship from our lands and dominions to Africa and 
America, as well as all sorts of goods which the Company may 
order and import from foreign places or from our own lands for 
the furtherance of trade [or for] the fitting out and provisioning 
of ships, shall be entirely free and exempt from customs duties, 
food taxes, excise, and all other dues, by whatever name th^ 
might be known, which shall include those which are already 
foi^idden, as well as those which may hereafter be forbidden. 
So also all ships and vessels which the Company now owns or 
hereafter may own shaU be exempt from all harbor and tonnage 
dues as well as from all other burdens aforementioned. But 
those goods which the Company ships from Africa or America 
to Denmark (excepting gold, which shall be exempt from cus- 
toms dues or any other land whatsoever) shall be subject to the 
following tariffs: one per cent, on such goods as are shipped to 
foreign states (?) [fremmede ster], and two and one-half per cent, 
on goods consumed in our realms and lands. 

6 

The Company's ships and effects must not be liable to seiz- 
ure, except in such cases where someone has advanced an ^pre- 
ciable sum of money for the Company's benefit in return for 
the notes of the directors and in such cases, the person who has 
in his possession the directors' notes may, in case of default of 
payment, have the directors summoned before our supreme 
court and may there secure judgment against them, after which 
judgment, he may seize any of the Company's effects, and se- 
cure his payments out of those. 

^ Sde patter. 
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th^ must conf onn to those wd^ts and measures wliidi we 
have ordained shall be used throu^out oar realms and lands. 

11 

The Company's own artisans, as well as the master here m 
the city, are to be pennitted without let or hindrance to eany 
throu^ all that the directors have asked them to do for the 
furtherance of the Company's trade, and to do this in such 
manner as the directors may deem that the best interests of the 
Company demand. 

U 

The Company is permitted to use unstamped ^afer in aD iU 
departments of business, which shall be acc^ted m all places 
and in every court at just as high a [legal] value as tiwingk i| 
were stamped. 

18 

The directctfs are to be allowed to pay sudi a rate of interert 
on moneys which th^ may have borrowed for the Compaiqr's 
use and for the promotion of its trade as th^ can agree iqKiii 
with those conc^ned, and those notes which the directors tkas 
issue on the Company's behalf are in all ways to be as valid as 
though all the sha^holders had signed them, and th^ are to be 
accepted as letters of exchange. 

14 

The directors may themselves select Crod-fearing decent and 
learned persons as ministers, who shall teach the pure Lutheran 
doctrine on the islands and in the forts of the Company in 
Africa and America as well as on its ships, and who shaU serve 
the people in matters affecting their souls' welfare. Whenev^ 
they have been named and called by the directors, we shall con- 
firm them in their office, and if they show themselves to be wdl 
instructed and of proper behavior, we shall in due time, on the 
application of the directors, give them preference to others in 
the matter of securing positions as ministers in these, our 
realms and lands. 

15 

We do also herewith grant to those servants of the Company 
who do business for it in the [West] Indies permission to use 
our seal in cases involving the general welfare and the further- 
ance of commerce. Farbydendes^ etc. 

Copenhagen, September 28, [18]97. 
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don't forget to write to Liixdorph,^ Harbo,' and Baron Jod;* 
you must also write to Moth J Mule ' and to those whom yoo 
wish to retain as your friends. They are all expecting it. Do 
not forget the directors, for we are under their tiunnJbs. 

There are no news from the Red Cock and the scdiooner.* I 
have had the matter herewith enclosed with me for six days, 
but I don't think that it amounts to much. He comidains of 
lack of money, and has told me that you were to send him five 
to six hundred dollars on account.'^ I find that the aooomit 
appears to be quite large. I hope that it will please God to 
bless you to the end that we may get away from this peopk, I 
believe in my good God, who has never during my life left me 
in need, and if he wills to spare my Ufe, I shall not remain hat 
in this place after your case is closed. 

With this post came letters from Guinea [stating] that aD the 
people were rebellious. I believed that it was on St. Thomis. 
Rosenheim " has been in England and has sold the Guinea fort 
for 4,000 rdl. I have inquired about your instructions but cao 
get no reply. For God's sake, be careful that you are not 
caught in others' snares. You must write in quite friendtf 
fashion to the Old Man ^ so long as I am here. 

Verily, I am quite melancholy, full of fear, grief and distress. 
I have been [so] unwell . . . liiat I have hardly heeai able to 
draw my breath. I have taken a purgative, and have had some 
blood let. Thank God, I am now somewhat better. 

I am unable to get any money from Madame Westervyck; 
she has none. The president " here in Copenhagen is dead. I do 

* Bolle Luxdoiph had held various positions in the chancery since 16^. Is 
1680 he became a councilor and secretary to the chancery, in 1684, a coundkr 
of state (Eiatsrtutd), and in 1688, first secretary. 

' Perhaps the Jens Harboe who was first secretary in the war departmeot 
from 1601 to 1609, and a privy councilor. 
^ Jens Juel, the statesman. 
7 Matthias Moth. Cf. above, pp. 90-92. 
'Probably Christian Mule, secretary in the chancery from 1685 to 1697. 

• Kreyert. 

^^ Paa haru Regenskabs afkortning, 

" Jens Tolder (Roienheim) had become a councilor of commerce (Komwum- 
road) in October, 1681, and in December had been elected to the board of 
shareholders in the Company. For Guinea negotiations, ef. Mariager, HiMorid 
Efterretning, pp. 51 el seq. 

^* Possibly Steen Andersen Bille, "vice commandant" of the city ol Copen* 
hagen. 

i> This was Peder Resen, the predecessor of Hans Nanjen, who became ** Pro- 
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REPORT OF BOARD OF POLICE AND TRADB TO KING WKEDmBMOL I? 

(1716) 

Most mighty king. 

Most gracious hereditaiy ruler: 

In accordance with your Mi^esty's most gracious order, we 
humbly present herewith our sincere opinion oonoeming those 
privileges and [other] matters [in dispute] which the di 
sent out from St. Thomas in America have asked the West In- 
dian Company to adjudicate that their commeroe and means 
of livelihood might be sustained, [and] which the Compmay 
considers that it can not grant them without serious invasion 
of the rights granted it in the charter. Which points are as 
follows: 

Query 1. Whether the inhabitants of St. Thomas magr be 
permitted free trade with their goods, in America as wdl as in 
Europe (excepting Copenhagen and Hamburg) without the 
West India Company's charter being violated by said free trade? 

The condition of the island ought to be observed in this con- 
nection; since it is such that nothing grows there except sugar, 
cotton-wool of which they make cotton, and millet, which is a 
sort of plant smaller than rice, and is used mainly by the poorest 
whites and by the slaves of the land. The nature of the soil 
and the climate is said to be such that nothing can grow there 
except beans and other smaU truck which cannot be taken to 
Europe; for which reason the inhabitants must necessarily 
procure from other places all things necessary for food as well 
as clothing, such as flour, meat, pork, butter, oil, doths and 
stuffs, muslin, linen, leather, tobacco, all sorts of implements 
for cultivating their land, all kinds of tools for trades, and all 
their equipment of silver, tin, copper, iron and the like. Either 
the Company must bring these things to the planters in suffi- 
cient quantity for their daily needs, and at as reasonable a price 
as they can get them in that region from the English, French, 
and Spaniard colonies in the vicinity, or they must be allowed 
to seek them where they may. 

" Prom Politi' og Commerce^CoUegieU Memoriai Bog, Bd. 21 (17ie^-17«0). in 
Copenhagen Monicipal Archives {Raadshiearkw). The paragraphizig is largdiy 
that of the transhttor. See above, pp. 179-180. 

[S06] 
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not sail directly to the colonies are en route so much longer. 
Meantime the colony is likely to be subject to various dangen, 
such as violent hurricanes which harry those regions yeailf , 
and often bring great disaster down upon them; sea-robben. 
who descend upon the land to rob its inhabitants; wirkiififi 
uid other plagues which are likely to increase their misaj. 
All these things may come upon them without their beinc abk 
by post to advise the Company thereon, and when tbej w not 
learn of the colonists' needs and sufferings until the ships mm 
in the islands, they cannot bring with them the needed refief. 
Would it not be un-Christian» then, to forbid them the chance 
of m^lfing their living in the best way that they can, inasmuch 
as the Company itsdf is obliged almost every year to simpli^ 
its own fortress and plantation from New York and [fromj the 
surrounding islands, and ships practical^ nothing from hoe 
[Copenhagen] for their [St. Thomas'] provision? 

Besides this, there are other goods in the islands, not indnd- 
ing sugar aod cotton, which the Company either ¥^01 not or ctn 
not ship out, such as brandy, which tney make from sugar cane, 
beans, cassava, [sweet] potatoes, yams, etc., on whidb produds 
alone many f unilies who have no plantations live, and wfak^ 
are brought in from other places.* It is indeed a sin that these 
goods should be lost to commerce, and the families either be 
forced to starve or to move out. And who would suffer more 
therefrom than the Company itself which would lose its surest 
and largest source of income,* the poll tax. [?] 

The directors, to be sure, are continually harping upon their 
privileges and charter,, which provides that no one, whoever he 
may be, excepting themselves alone, may trade with the col- 
onies, but may not the colony seek its living and trade with 
outsiders, when the Company itself suffers no hardship thereby, 
and can secure enough return cargo for its ships [?] It appears, 
too, that the Company has lost nothing by the free trade whidi 
the inhabitants have connived to enjoy during the past few 
years,* inasmuch as it has not only had full cargoes for the 
homeward voyages, but while its ship has been lying in the 
harbor [in St. Thomas], the Company has frequently disposed 
of two or three cargoes to other places before its own ship was 
loaded. The directors may say that this occurred without 
their knowledge or consent. But it is scarcely believable that 

' AUeeniste leoe^ og andenHedt henfdres. 
*IrUrade. 

* Ved Ind Byggemes Fri Handel, iom de nu i nogU Aar of dera Connimmee ham 
nydt. . . . 
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done to their own profit and the loss and injury ot the inhib- 
itants. For the way the Company's employees there have mn- 
aged and kept the inhabitants from making a living has bea 
improper and ought not to have been tolerated. 

If the Company could inform the inhabitants how laigei 
cargo it planned to take out, it should certainly furnish its pack 
houses with the needed quantity; but the Compai^ should, oi 
the other hand» either be obliged to keq) up its own plantatioiis, 
which are the best, or they should sell or rent them to oridben 
on such terms as would be considered reasonable on the ishad. 
For when these plantations lie uncultivated the oolopy mut 
make up the difference, and thus they will lack produce to ad 
to private traders in exchange for provisions. The chief ques- 
tion of dispute will be the price. 

The directors maintain that th^ should secure the fModuce 
at one-sixth less than the current market price. Tlie ^y^^^i^n^ 
say, on the other hand, that this amounts to more than 16 pcf 
cent.,^ and are unable to perceive why th^ should sdl tkeir 
goods at a better rate than the market price, inasmudi as thcj 
are now paying a six per cent, duty on all outgoing goods, 
whereas previously they paid but four per cent., and idiov 
they formerly paid no duties on incoming goods, th^ now piy 
five per cent. Hence the Company, ait^ it had pennitted 
free trade * now receives seven per cent, more of the colonists* 
goods than before, and if it should now secure their goods at 
one-sixth off, it would then secure twenty-three per cent., and 
poll tax for persons over 16 and 20 years of age, whether they 
are free or slave, besides; which runs up to a pretty considerable 
total. 

It is our firm conviction that the inhabitants [of St. Thomas] 
have much reason on their side. The prospect of their losing so 
high a percentage of their produce is hard indeed, since Ihev 
must not only pay a high price for their plantations, and for 
living on and cultivating the land, but also pay so large an im- 
port and export tax, especially [large] in \4ew of the necessit}' 
of importing from abroad all Uieir food and clothing. 

What is most to be feared is that the most substantial of the 
inhabitants will put their heads together and deliberately raise 
the price of the goods which should be delivered to the Company. 
But to that they have replied that such was impossible, for 
the Company's employees being in business as well as themselves, 
are as well informed concerning the state of the market, and 

^ Crossed out in MS.: af cdU udgaaende Vahre, i staden de ieimn Giue. 
" Siden d€ Conntverede udi Deretfri Handel. 
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such as disputes arising within the islands, De Meo el Tno and 
other matters in which the Company is not interested, then i 
number of the most intelligent and best of the inhafaitaiits 
should have a place in the courts. But that concerns the [de^ 
partment of] justice and not the Board of Trade. Yet we shall 
take the liberty of saying that in so far as we have been inf omied 
by the [St. Tliomas] delegates, the administration of justice 
there should beyond doubt be *recognized and placed upon i 
different footing; which need is indicated by th^ir ccHnplaints 
concerning the probating of their estates. 

The remaining grievances and Oravamina have to do witk 
fugitive slaves, the seizure of their vessels, and the like, in idiidi 
matters we have nothing more to suggest than either the seeking 
for satisfactory adjustment through your majesty's efforts, or 
reprisals, if such are possible, or to give blow for bk>w, for whidi 
the Company is too weak. But with respect to the caDnig or 
securing of ministers, as well as freedom in the exercise of rdh 
gion,^« the directors have already promised a remedy. . . . 

Besides all this, some of us have hit upon the idea that your 
royal majesty might himself place a commandant at the fc»t 
who might be supported from those imposts which the Compai^ 
draws from the island, such as customs duties and poll tax; and 
the commandant could defend the inhabitants when any in- 
justice was done them. Besides, the inhabitants and thar 
property would be more secure against unexpected attack, con- 
cerning which rumors of danger have gone out this spring, 
inasmuch as the fort is described as being in so poor a condition 
that it is to be feared that unless an improvement takes place 
there will be danger of losing the island. This is discussed in the 
communication of the [St. Thomas] deputies, art. 2, of May £0, 
1716, and further in the letter of the inhabitants dated Fleh- 
ruary] 24, 1716, already referred to, wherein it appears that for 
a long time the garrison has consisted of not more than twenty- 
two soldiers largely incapacitated by lack of food and proper 
care; for in five or six months they had received no wages, so 
that they had become desperate [and] wished to be relieved. 
Besides, for this small garrison, there was not more than one 
month's provisions, only ten usable pieces, two hundred good 
balls; no small arms to put in the hands of the inhabitants; the 
commandant is apparently not a man of military training, but 
interested more in trade than in looking out for such matters 
of necessity. . . ." 

^* Ldbero exereiiio Rdiffionu, 

^* Here the members of the investigatiDg Board failed to agree, J. B. Ernst. A. 
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Fram the ^MUiish islaiidB: cattle, hides and leather, cmio. 
Virginia tobacco, money, etc. 

^ceedingly necessaiy for sugar mills and fJantations: rnoks 
from the Spaniards; horses from New York. 

From the English: Brazil-wood, Campeacfay and other woods 
suitable for rasping and dyes. 
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either by the Spaniards or the sea-robbers; for our garnsoa 
amounts to nothing, and the land is weaker than one would 
believe, since in the course of time, three or four plantations 
have come under a single owner, so that where formerly tfaeie 
were four whites, there is now but one. Indeed, we are not 
strong enough with respect to the negroes themselves. I have 
warned the inhabitants that this land is becoming weaker, 
and that they should have one white man on each j^antation, 
whether or not several were under one owner, but they have 
replied that they were unable to secure any, but that if I were 
willing to let them have some of the soldiers, as had previously 
occurred, they would take them. But none of them can be 
spared. It has actually been a fact that the foreign ships and 
vessels lying in the harbor have sometimes had four times as 
many men on board as the entire fort and island together. . . . 

St. Thomas, June 17, 1722 « 
Enclosed herewith is a letter from the English General Hart 
who was sent here with two ships of war to request St. John of 
me, and also to inform me that the English also claim St. 
Thomas as belonging to them. I have replied to them as was 
my duty, and attempted to phrase my negative reply as po- 
litely as possible. I gave to Capt. EllLs Brand's proposition a 
similar reply, to which he replied that he would report it to his 
General, and that the occupation of St. John might cause the 
Danes to lose St. Thomas, too, since they had no right to it, 
either. News had also reached me from St. Christopher, be- 
fore the arrival of these ships, that the English said that they 
expected to go and seize St. Thomas and St. John. Neverthe- 
less, these ships left here without attempting anything, after 
having lain anchored far outside of the haj'bor for several days. 
Although one would suppose that the said two islands are 
not worth enough to the English to pay for their getting into 
trouble with Denmark, yet there is reason to suspect that they 
would be useful for the following design. It is known that they 
have long had an eye upon Porto Rico, and with St. Thomas 
and Crab island (which tiiey are also talking of settling) in their 
possession, they would be able, on account of their sea power, 
so to hem Porto Rico in * that they would make themselves 
masters of it on the first break with Spain. Likewise, they 
have also a short time ago seized the island of Providence in 
the straits of Bahama, which though not considered of any 

* SaaUdet indknibe og indrpotrre Pueiio-rieo . . . 
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particular importance in Europe, is still of more consequence 
than one would readily believe, for the Spaniards are absolutely 
obliged to pass by it with their silver fleet; and the English 
could from this island as well as by land from Virginia disturb 
the whole coast of Florida. 

How bold that nation has become was recently shown in 
their attitude toward the French who took the uninhabited 
island of St. Lucia, for the English immediately sent ships 
thither and drove them out; and since they are so strong in 
America, the French have allowed the matter to rest there, 
although the French Greneral, Marquis de Feuquirdres, at once 
dispatched an express to Europe to complain of the shameless 
treatment accorded an officer of the king and the duly consti- 
tuted French governor at that place. • . . 
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STATTSnCS FOB ST. THOMAS: POPULATION, PLANTATIONS » 



WhiU 



Poptdation 

1688 1691 1715 1720 1725 1783 1740 1745 1754 
155.. 155.. 155.. 175.. 1£1.. 144.. 199 
145.. 127.. 169.. 159.. 188.. 127.. 89 



children 



I 



212. 



177.. 247.. 283.. not given 



361 



total 317.. 389.. 547.. 565 

Negro 

1157.. 1507.. 1633 
613.. 873.. 979 

nianq 694.. 684 

children .... .. 194. .1272. .1113. .1194 

total... 



8S7 
750. 



1495 



578.. 678. 



748.. 849 
979 
744 



422.. 555. .3042. .4187. .4490.. 8741.. 318S.. 2804.. 3481 



Plantaiiont 



CPI. 
C.W. 
S.P1. 

s. w., 

K.W 

Mixt. 



81... 1... 11... 19... 9... lO. . 


. 5... 6 


. . . 69 . . . 61 . . . 74 . . . 68 . . . 66 . . 


. 55... 64 


9 . . . o . . . 94 . . . S4 ... 11... o.. 


. 4... 9 


32... 24... 81... 32... 28.. 


. 84... 28 


16. . . 10. . . 8. . . 6. . . S. . . 


... 1 


IT . . . o4 . . . V4 . . . j»f . . . XT . . . 9o . . 


. 8... 46 


90. . .101. . .160. .164. . .177. .148. . .158. . 


108... 154 



mad 



AbbreviattoDB: 
C. PI. as Cotton plantationB. 
C. W. = •• •• with •• works." 

8. PI. = Susar 
8. W. = 
K. W. » Kill-devil worka. 

{Mixt. = Phtntationfl with various products, including provisions or ** Kaast 
Misc. those not surveyed. 

Cap. =s Slaves capable of performing full adult work. 

Manq.sB "Manquerons" or those incapacitated by reason of age, injury, etc.; de- 
fectives. 
PL = Plantations. 

^ These tables have been compiled largely from the Land LiMer in the Com- 
pany's archives. 
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STATISTICS FOB ST JOHN Ain> ST CBOIX: FOfULATION» 

PLANTATIONS 







ST. JOHN 












Popidatiion 










Men 


WkiUa 
Women CkiUren Toial 


Cap. 


ATwroM 


TUal 


1728 


76., 


>••■« W«*«ft««9A««*»a« A40 • • • 


...568> 


• • • • Ov •••••• ^K#« • • 


... 677 


1733 


• ••••• jFff a « 


t • • • • OO •••••• OO •••••• aR^O • • • 


...731.. 


....119 237.. 


1087 


1739 


• 73* < 


1 • • • • Ow • • • • ••ffO*«« ■ •• ^R^O • • • 


.. 743.. 


280 391... 


...1414 


• 




Planlaiimu. 














Ovmen Own^eOwnen 




C.Pl. 


C» W> O. Plm 3. Wt Km ^T. 




r«tal On PL on 


airmail 










SLTk, 


1720-21.. 








80 




1728 


• • • • ■ "O • • • 


• • V . • • « • O . « • • • 4 A ••••«Aa««i 


V • • • • 


Off • • • • 40 • • • • • OO • i 


1 • • • • Jl 


1733 


• • • • • X V ■ ■ • 


.. 3 1 9 1.... 


> • Ov« • • • 


• 109 . • • • Of 4 • « 


!•■••& 


1739 


■ • • • • 4V • • « 


..86 3 21 0.... 


1 • ^Rr • • • • 


• « W • • • • wA • • • • • • ■ « 


8 



For abbreviations, see St. Thomas statisties. 
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1742. 
1745. 
1764. 



PopulaHon 

Plantation owners * Negroes (total) 

Children 
under 
Men Women ooe Total Cap, Manq. Child. 
.146. ..23... 6* .174... 1569... 31... 316. 
. 162. . .30. . .19. . .211. . . 1918. . .217. . . 743. 
.260. . .23. . .21. . .304. . .4861. . .676. . .2040. 



Whitw NssroM 



Total M. W. Cap. Mq. Ch. 
1906 

,2878.. .10. ..3... 16... 3... 9 
,7566« .77... 7... 409... 46... 269 



1742. 
1746. 
1764. 



C.Pl. 
.122.. 
.163.. 
. 34.. 



S.Pl. 
.120 
. 77 
.134H 



Planlatione 



Miee. 

.. 42. 
. 23.- 
.207. 



Total 
.264 
.263 
,376H 



^ Tlie women indnded one mulatto; the cliildren* ten groofM of "heira»" each 
of whidi embraced perhaps two or more cbildien. Several ownen counted hi the 
list for 1799 resided on St. Thomas, St Eustatius and dsewheie. 

' The nature of the records makes possible only an approximatioii to acen- 
racy, eq>ecially with rsspeet to the white population. 

* Five is simply the number of plantations credited to minon. 

* Of these, four hundred and iune"capable," forty defectives, aad two hnadred 
and thiity-niiie diildren were owned in Chnstiaiisted. 
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USTOFSLAVECAROOES ARRIVING IN DANISH WEST INDIES 

(cmtPiUBD rsoK tbb ooiipant'b 



' Tbere vere ahipped from Guinea one hundred ukd d^ty-fonr men, tn 
bimdred and Uurty-ei^t women. fifty-Gve boya, twoitf-four i^ria, and Gn 
intaDta, a toUl of Sve hundred and six negnie*. Of the two himdral tuid ei^O 
that arriTcd on September 17, thirty-seven had died by OcUiber It. Cf. Gf. 
C. B.. lS9t-1700, Lorenti to Directors (October 18, 1698). 

* Only ninety wete sold in St lliomai, fifty to the Danes and for^ to tk 
BrandenbuTsen. The cargo contained three hundred and fifty slaves. 

' Capt. Grabner took on five hundred and forty-nine negroea in Ginata- 

IMOI 
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LlffT OF BLATE CABOOBS— CimMmmiI 



' lime hmKlnd din) on the joonMjr. In hit letter to the Dineton dated 
October «. IttXt, LanatM mtatioai the mufartiiiie that hu Vkewi$» ctradi 
other tradei^ KToml Zetland mteriopen and '^f''''' dave Aipa not havinc 
hrought more than a third or a fcmrth Mfe to their deatiBatiaB. fist. C. B^ 
ITOO-OS. 

■ Letents bou^t the cargo in cooqiany with Van IkUe^ the Bnndnbni 
factor. 

* Of tbcae the Daaiih CooqMtjr maani oae hnndnd aad dgkten. tke Btao- 
deoborgers the ntt. 

* Hie Bnadcabarg factor bou^t ei^ty w^t tna Capt DaanH. 
'The BiandcBborg factor booght ■z^'«s. 

* Capt. B. had IcA Goinen on Jnne I with four baidfed and farlT-aa*«a 
■lana, and arrind at St. Ttenaa oa Jotr M. 



Poor per ctBt. dn^ brou^t the CooqMnr ai 

Of thea^ Peter Smith boo^ one hnndred and fortr-oa^ and two Vtandt- 

n boo^t twen4^«x and one bvndied aad mt^ lllHlwli^l^|. 
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UST OP SLAVE CABOOEB— CiM««MHri 



'One hundred and d^ty-aeven "manqiiercau" were ddivovd batk to tkt 
capUin, who sold one huodred and twenty-wren to piivate buyoa for 5,4S9 rA 
Muller's cargo u put down as conmstin^; of Idwango nGgroea; those amving n 
July are called "Calabaiy" or "Kalbarie " n^roes, — in BngHA, CkUbar. 

* De Witte, being able to account only tor three htmdted and ooe wboi he 
should have had Qaee hundred and twelve, wa« dkarged with the differesoe at 
"profit" of 35 nU. each, or SS5 rdl. The Company boo^t two hnwifed aad 
thirty-ei^t (tXOH Kea de Indies) at OS rtfl. each. Many of tboM ranaiaiif 
were delivered back to the capt^ who sold them to plaotera and p«id the Can- 
pany the four per cent. duty. N. J.. 8t. Thomat, nOf-niO. 

* This includes men and women. Of the two hundred and twenty-tun^ fortj- 
nine were mAor "manqneroni " as were mi of the miteen boya. Two bandftd 
were bought fint, and fifty-three later. 

' Capt. S. died immediately after arrival and Capt. Antbooy Wanse 
(Vateny) took his place. The remuoder of the cargo (nx hmidred mm) t««a^ 
six on arrival at St. Thomas) that was niis<dd or still alive waa taken to Facto 
Bello and Carthagena. 

' Besides these, the Company received d^t in doty. 

' Jochumaon's cargo consisted of Angola slaves. 

* Tic lower figures rcpraent those that were nek or "manqnama." Om 
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USTOFHUVK 



hundred snd aKvaOy-oat negraei [ibrty-d^t nen. fil^-ievea women, twen^- 
nz bt^i aod twenty girii) wen Aqipcd fnini Guinem, and cl theae, ei^t men, 
Btb women, two bt^i, uid five ^ri« died m route. 

' C^it. Gabion wu allowed to adl hii eu|p> to private faufen on paymmt cl 
thirty p«9 cent "preterence" to the Company. "On Ci^ GaUan'a daves 
about !600 nfl. has been gained (bjt tbe Company] throng import and export 
duties." B. A D.. nH-17. Got. M. Crane to Directon (Fdiniary 84, 1710). 

* On tbe way from Guinea tbirty-Ai men, aeren womoi, four (Mi and five 
boya— or fifty-two daTea-^iad iabA on Capt VerSe'i (or WKrrOe'i) ahip. B. A 
D.. im-tO (July B, 1718). 

■ Hie one hundred and oxtr-^erai indudca men and women. 

* Ihe praflt from thii eargo waa about 7,4M nil., or a little over twenty-d^t 
per cent Deducting tor the twenty-one slavea retuned for tbe Company would 
bring the profit to about thirty and one-half per cent 

'The lower Bgurea indnde the ndc and "manqncnoi." A "SpeciaD-Urtc" 
(S. S D.. ITtl-ti) dated July 14. 17M, pvea the aame total, but diffcxwt 
■nlAtadiny. He had left GmDCft with four hundred and ditaen negroea. 

* Hie net profit wai I8,37C nfl., or tweo^-nine and aeTCn-lentha pw OCOt (com 
both Vergooe'* and t. dtr Bracket caigoea. 
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usr or 8L&VB caboobs— ««•<«««< 



' The govenunent permitted the cargo to be sold to outnden tmly, on pap- 
inent at i^i "piecea-of-eight" for each slave sold. 
■ A cargo was offered tor sale, but no purchases are recorded. 

* Two hundred and eighty-three were taken on board «t the I>aiuah GniwB 
factory, September 29, 1726. llioe included one hundred and fif^ mo, 
ninety women, twenty-nine boyt, fourteen girls, whose total pordiaae price wa 
entered at 18,216 ntt. 

* Hope Galley left Guinea on March S, 172T, with a cargo of two hundred and 
thirty-eight. Of theae. one hundred and forty-aeven were men, aeven^ wooiaa, 
eleven boys, and ten girls. Cf. N. J. for Guitua, ITt?. 

' Forty-seven left Guinea. G —galley. 

< One hundred and twenty-aii left Guinea May 28, 1729. 

' Theae were taken on in Guinea. Dec. 28. 1720 (?). 

* The price varied according to whether payment wat made in cash, or in 
cotton or sugar to be paid in nx weekt' time. Of one hundred and twen^ takot 
on, only one hundred and two were reported in sound condition when offered For 
•ale. 

* One hundred and ninety-nine out of a cargo of four hnndred aitd foHy>tkne 
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died en route <rf a viniknt fonn of dyienteiy. Two woe sold to PutngncM. 
The pioBt wu DeTert)iele« nxty-nine and oiw-half per cent, on what re- 
tnainedl 

' Sid and "manqnercau," or defectirea. 

' Forty-two had died on the way from Guinea. 

' S(dd diiectly to planten on payment ot uanal four per cent. duty. 

< Cspt. S. had aAed 110 nil. fortbe grown ilavfB, and 80 nil. for the diildren. 

■ Ctpt HoUt'i cugo came ftom Madagaacar. 
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1 'Hiia ship left Guinea witb tluee hundred aad thirty-ci^t alsvca (Jta 
■ly 7, 17S8). 

' The Guinea cargo wu recorded at two hundred and three alavea. 

■ He Prrneuf Sopltia Magdaima left Giunea July CV with three hundred ■■ 
seven ilavci. 

* Eif^ty-oiie died cm tlie way, apparently. 

* PatUnlia left Guinea July 30 with two hundred and Kventy-five alaTea. 
mutiny of slave* on board wltik sailing between Cape Coast and EI Ujbb r 
suited io serious loss of life and property. 

' From this cargo, apparently privately owned, a profit of fifty per cent, wi 
tepocted. Hie journey took twenty-^ght days. 
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PRICES ON ST. THOMAS (1687-1751) ^ 



Year 



Sugar * CoUon Year 

(jper 100 lb$,) (per W,) 



Sugar CoUon 

(per 100 We.) (per lb.) 



1687.. 

1688.. 

1697.. 

1699.. 

1701 . . 

1702.. 

1708.. 

1705.. 

1706.. 

1707.. 

1708.. 

1709.. 

1710. . 

1718 » 

1714.. 

1716.. 

1717.. 

1719,. 

1780.. 



5rdl. 

. 8H(?) 
8 

. m 

.8-8H 
8 

8 

8 

4 
.4H-5 

. 4H 
. 4H 

. 4H 



\*» 



« 



« 



<« 



« 



<« 



<c 



« 



« 



<« 



« 



«< 



«« 



10 #1; 

10 " 
.80-88 " 
.14-16 " 

15 " 
It " 
18 " 
18 " 

11 •• 

10 " 

• 

11 " 
18 " 
18 " 

.18-14 " 

18 •• 

18 •• 

18 " 



1781 SJ4rdl 

1788 8 

1784 i)4 

1787 



«< 



<« 



1788 

1780 

1788 

1788 

1789 

1740 

1741 

1748 

1748 

1744 

1747 « 5" 

1748 5 " 

1750 4H 

1751 » 4Ji 

1758 • 



4H 
4 

4H 
8-lH 
»-8H 

. m 

►4-4H 

4 
4 



M 



<« 



«« 



« 



«( 



« 



«« 



<« 



« 



18 ek. 

10 " 
.18-18 •• 

18 " 
18 " 
18 " 

11 •• 
.11-18 " 

.14-14H 



<« 



.18-18 •• 
.10-11 " 
.18-18 " 
. 18Ji 



« 



<« 



« 



.8real8 



^ PHoes paid by Company to planters, though not neoessaiily an average for 
the year. These figures are derived from many official sources, — too many for 
enumeration. 

* Brown sugar. 

' In 1718, the current price in the open market was reported to be 4H~^ *^* 
per 100 lbs. 

* The St. Thomas officiab reported the following prices for sugar: in Holland, 
7-9 rdl.; St EusUtius, 57? rdl.; and Curasao, 7-8 ntt. per 100 lbs. Martfddi 
MSS., VI (February 8, 1748). 

* The governor and council on St. Croix set the price at S}i rdl. 

* The St. Croix authorities raised the price of sugar to 4)^ nfi. and fixed the 
price of cotton at 18 ek., for ui^Mcked, and 18H ^' 'or baled cotton. 
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WBBT INDIAN SUGAR EXFOEIBD nOii OOPBNHACTN 

(170^17M) 

TmKr Qmmiilg (At.) 



I70Q SJUOht. Lldbedc. 

" «L804- Kiel... 



M 



4.000 br. 
- U74wlu 



100 

uoo •• 

M04 ** LAbeck. 



1710 ^pOOObr.. 

- fl^OOftwli.. 



1711 4»000br LUbedc. 

- 4.500 - Bel..., 

- l^OOOidi. ".... 

- «»100br. -.... 

- nSwh. - .... 

OC. .... 

" 4c " Dantiig. 

" 817 br Elsmore. 

" 885 wb " 

•• «00 "... AArfaui. 

" 151 br " . 

" Ic. wb. Kiel 



«< 



% 



Ic 

4«,544 br Kiel (?) «.050 

171«-M • 

1781 6,906 br LObedc. 

" 1.000 wb. Ebmoie 

" 1,084 br " 

1788 6,061 " Dantiig. 

" 6,000 •• " 318 - 

1 UdtikHbmng9 og PoBwer Sedlen Capie—Bog, 1700-1754. Tliis Tolume is 
included in a bundle, tbe label of whidi I failed to note. br.«biawn wagui 
wb.*"wliite sugar; c—caska (Fade), Tbe marics and Anim^ are omitted. 

' No sugar is recorded as baving paid tbe one per cent export duty dniBg 

tis period. 
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WEST INDIAN SUGAR EXPORTED FROM COPENHAGEN— ConitfiiMi 

Year Quantity ifb:) DutmaHon Frice 9$eured 

bpCifmpamif 
1728 2,617 br Kanigsberg 186 ntt. 

•• 11,251 " Lflbeck 588 *' 

1724 12,170 " Stcttm 697 " 

1725 15,284 " " 875 " 

1726 none 

1727 1,225 " LUbedc 68 " 

•• 844 •* Flensborg 

" 800 " Nyborg 

1728 282 " Elanore 

" 2,144 wh Dantsig 184 " 

1729-80 none 

1781 426 wh. (?) Bergen 

1782 280 wh. (?) Christiania 

" 208 br Bergen 

1788 288 " (?) Ebinore 

" 578 " (?) Bergen 

1784 286 " Aaihos 

1785 888 " Bergen 

" 685 " " 

1788 2c. (?)" Skgebe 

" Ic. " Elnnore 

1740 888 •• Aarhus 

" 250 " flensboig 

1741 58 " Laurwigen 

" 211 " " 

" 11,448 " Stockhohn 

1745 400 ** Aabenraa 

1746 850 sinip Nyborg 

1747 2 c. bp HolBtem 

2 c. sirup Banders 

64 wh. (?) Ritt (?) 

1748 none ^ 

1749 111,864 wh Stockholm 8,815 " 

" 200 - Aariius 

" 27,747 br Stockhohn 2,456 " 

" 80 c " LObedc 1,802 " 

1750 4,206 " " 240 " 

" 10,966" Stcttm 628 " 

" 5,880 " ISt.] PMeiBburg 886 " 

" 82,958 "• Nordldapmg 4,752 " 

" 27,766" Stockholm 1,590 " 

* The entry of 80, 20, and 26 Fade apparently ref en to the 82,958 lbs. 
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WEST INDIAN SUGAR EXFOBTED FBOM COPENHAGEN— Curfiirf 

1700 88^(»8 br. CuUufii 1.010 idl 

•• too " Aftrims 

- ftMTO " NofdkiOim« SwOtt ' 

» - Banders 

000 •• ChiMtiMim 

880 " Amstotlam 10 •* 

W87 - Duitsig Ill- 

800 - Aftrims 

UMO " Stettin »* 

1.808 - Dantiig 01 " 

- 81.441 " Stettin 1.400 " 

" 8318 ** " 140- 

1750 7^10 - Dantiig 34S " 

1751 89,789 " ISt] Petenbnig %Jgn - 

" 1,589 " Stettin 74 * 

•• 6,796 " " 809 •* 

•• 8,886 •• " 884 - 

" 42,860 •* ^ " «;005 

" 5,176 •• " ? 

<« 



«• 
<« 
«• 

M 
M 
«< 
<« 






« i 

«c nr-i eoo « 



" 37.987 " 



<« oa t\OA « 



15,451 " Labeck 73# * 

82.861 " Stodcholm 8,892 " 

129,299 " Bergen 

129 c. raw br Stockholm 

205,850 br Amsterdam 9,688 " 

71,538 " Stettin 3,539 ^ 

37.987 " [St.l Petersburg 1,780 " 

153,474 " Bergen 

82,984 " Amsterdam « 3,848 ** 

" 6,632 " " 310 " 

" 64,994 " Nordkidping 8,034 ^ 

" 86,294 " Amsterdam 4.045 " 

" 133,437 " " 6.2S1 '* 

" 65,036 " Stockholm 3,025 " 

" 56,868 : " Gothenburg 2,634 " 

" 19,100 r.br.» " 895 - 

** 30,976 br Amsterdam 1,411 ** 

" 77,300 " Odense 

" 92,182 " Amsterdam 4,«oi ** 

" 144,246 " Bergen 

^ These are the totals of seven shipments sent to P. de Wint. 
* r. br. = raw brown sugar; r. s. = "raw sugar." 
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WEST INDUN SUGAR EXPORTED FROM 

1751 128,004 far. Stettin' 6^0«l nS. 

1758 55,714 - Stettin «»08S 

1063M •• Odense 

29,775 r. ■ Gothenbnig 1,1M 

144,712 br 



«« 



«< 



(« 



«< 



M 



«( 



« 



20,074 

158,270 

140,042 

8,428 

11,517 

1753* 101,088 

84,028 

89,749 

117,176 

78,729 

74,219 

84,610 

87,477 

56,554 

210 

82,854 

88,592 

1754 77,668 

184,819 

151,727 

904 r. B 



«« 



M 



« 



C« 



•• 
«< 
«< 
(« 
«< 
C« 
<« 
«i 
<4 
M 
«< 



«« 



«< 



4« 



«C 
4< 
«« 
«« 
•« 
<« 
«< 
M 
«« 
«« 
<« 
« 
<« 
«< 
4« 
«« 
<« 
«« 
M 



.Gothenbnrg*, 

.Bergen 

.Odense 

.LUbeck 

.Odense 

.Bergen 

.Odense 



«« 



187 



•« 



«« 



.Bergen. . . . 
.Trondhiem, 



<« 



.Odenae 

Fiederiksliald. 

.Aalborg 

Konar 

.Aalborg 

.FrederiUudd, 
.Odenae 



.'^ondhiem 

.Meditemuiean 46 



<• 



•i 



<« 



« 



«« 



«• 



<« 



« 



« 



«( 



69,878 br Frederikihald 



47,144 
112,820 
. 5,015 
158,614 
102,946 

86,449 
.168,186 
. 15,184 



<« 
«< 

(C 

«« 
•« 
«« 
«« 

«4 
•« 



Aalborg. 



.Lttbeck 

.TVondbdm 

.Odenae 

.Amatefdam* 1,588 

.Frederikahakl.... 

.Aalborg & Viborg 

.Bergen 



M 



168,804 

• Conaigned to laelin & Co. 

7 Conaigned to Johan Froichen. 

' The entries from the latter part of 1752 and after refer to augar aent to the 
ahardiolderB in the refineries in Odenae, Bergen, Trondheim, Frederikahald and 
Aalboig, Of, above, pp. 185-186. 

* Conaigned to F. Wever. 
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COMPANY'S RECEIPTS AND DEBTS AT Sr. TBOMAS a08S-17S4i 



Certain of the CompansT'e Reoeipto at St. TboiBM: ranikiled 
the Dmniah Weet IndU and Quinea Company {Bilffontim), 



planten 



PoUand 
iandtax 






37 6»irdl. 



33. 

78. 



653. 



52 1.2M. 

50 2,585. 

74? 2,716. 

106? 2,715. 



106. 
100. 

103! 



1688 

1680 

1600 

1601 

1602 

1603 

1604-07 

1608 

1600 

1700 

1701 

1702 

1703 

1704 

1705 

1706 

1707 

1708 

1700 

1710 

1711 

1712 

1713 

1714 

1716 

1716 139 6,017. 

1717 132 5,029. 

1718 

1719 

1720 

1721 

1722 

1723 

1724 

1725 

1726 

1727 

1728 « 190 

1729 

1730 

1731 

1732 

1733 

1734 



181. 
130. 
134. 



.3.050. 
.2372. 

! 3,282! 
.4,201. 
.4,504. 
.4,037. 

.4,838. 
.4.821 



131 6,140. 

144 6,676. 

152 6.683. 

162 6.799. 

188 6.905. 

188 6,971. 

187 7.169. 

205 7.891. 

211 8.063. 

215 8,078. 

7,785. 

182 7.123. 

168 5.814. 

166 6.769. 

163 6,859. 

171 6,891. 

167 7,169. 



/Me 



C: to 



im4 



rH 

550 67 

. 1317 621 

.30,1551 8 

\ 5.162 85 

: 3.452 !!:!!! 36 

\ 2.648 72 

. 3338 132 

. 3365 27 

. 0374 476 

. 5,653 270 

. 4,112 183 

. 3,361 210 

. 4.184 100 

. 7.027 121 

.10.688 218 

.11.114 100 

. 0,060 340 

.10,634 905 

. 6318 153 

. 5,818 145 

. 4.903 

. 8.236 46 

. 5.778 

. 5.619 84 

. 7.464 31 

. 8.860 1,995 

. 4,992 373 

. 3,099 

. 7.144 11 

. 7,328 42 

. 7,749 279 

. 4.927 142 

. 6.208 611 

. 6,018 1.117 

. 5.335 252 

. 6,324 361 

. 6.884 447 

. 6.462 366 

. 6.489 409 

. 6,158 276 



-37,787 ieO.445 

.75.876 ITT.U' 

. 8.573 209.4JS 

.80.197 2iai3 

.84.278 211J31 

.67.044 200.48C 

.61,732 163,35: 

.41.900 im,\n 

. 14.067 iau» 

12.033 K&Jr. 

.10.565 109.m 

.22.972 123.541 

23310 117.3» 



' See above, pp. 84-87, for story of seizure of Brandenburg goods. 

' Includes moneys collected for several years past, and now disgorged by 
guilty offidal. 

' Before 1729, the fiscal year ended in March, so the figures entered undrr 
1728 refer to the year from March, 1728, to March, 1729. With 17S0 the fiscti 
year is considered to end in December, and hence the reoords for 1730 a|^ 
only to eleven months. 

[8M1 
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COMPANY'S RECEIPTS AND DEBTS AT ST. THOMAS-<7oiih'm««i 



Y€ar 



No. of 
PlanUrM 



1735 177. 

1736 158. 

1787 164. 

1788 158. 

1789 150. 

1740 149. 

1741 141. 

1742 145. 

1743 138. 

1744 143. 

1745 152. 

1746 153. 

1747 160. 

1748 151. 

1749 157. 

1750 163. 

1751 165. 

1752 151. 

1753 160. 

1754 168. 



PaUand 
Land Tax 



Cu9toma 
BaetiptB 



Weiohino DoU of Dtid «/ 

F«M Co, to jdatUtrt 

piontiT* tcCom 

.. 370 25,763 84.604 

.. 469 28.758 87.580 

.. 129 20.117 99.961 

.. 703 2,558 119.750 

.. 325 31.305 109.512 

.. 543 14.096 143.488 

.. 209 23.877 71,606 

.. 591 26.035 82.956 

.. 468 21.548 125.347 

.. 561 12.216 126.378 

.. 671 19.809 138,754 

. .1.221 24.805 193.815 

. . 1.113 27.272 829.066 

. .1,041 41.301 857.931 

.. 888 81.599 279.668 

.. 989 71.159 817.270 

.. 877 42.549 885.248 

.. 773 83.611 443.376 

.078 40.272 491.601 



.7.225 6396 

.6,440 6.306 

.5.054 4.817 

.5.452 7.524 

.5.842 6.226 

.5.087 4.866 

.5,058 5,772 

.5,153 8,186 

.4,807 8,006 

.4,798 8,088 

.4,427 10,074 

.4.474 21,512 

.4.637 19.561 

.4.945 21.667 

.5.115 16.971 

.5,335 12,226 

.5.552 14.947 

.5.551 10.448 

.5.545 16.754 

.5.745 10.880 1.036 34.409 508.515 
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ITU TMf«. Ml*. 

ji S iS-*- ■« 8 

1741 IM £S Lm M 

1T48 H| CS Kn m 

1741 in mS mm Mi 
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APPENDIX O 

CAPITAL INVESTED AT ST. THOBIAS UNDER PLAN OF 1747 1 

Fiaud* CireulaUno* PritaU* IfOmui* BaUvf^ 

capiUd eaviial eoinfal jwid intotif 

1747 108,534 83,168 7,168 087 

1748 106,021 62,066 202,236 8.182 047 

1740 116,034 76,206 281,256 11,021 062 

1750 123,200 136331 284.584 14.556 066 

1751 128.854 104.264 260,010 16,001 062 

1752 120,546 238,343 262.855 20,563 066 

1753 120326 207,445 270,172 22,480 062 

1754 127,734 275342 280.858 25.753 063 

^ From NegatU Jowwderfor 8U Thmiuu, See above, pp. 881-888. 
' Capital Canio wedk, Camp9. fade og Haamuie Fond, 

* Capital Canto 9edk. Compt. eitmslerende Fond. 

^ Capital Conto vedk. Compg. partieidaire Vakn og tiltUuunde Qidd. 

* Inttnue Conto, 

* The rate U calculated <m the bads of the *' filed " and *' diculating *' capital 
and the results are offered for what they may be worth. 
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APPENDIX P 

THB OOMPAKTS BUSINBBB IN BB0WN SUGAR 

(An tttfaiat* band on ili mooubI boals) i 



Ymr * Lbt. [Tmr] "^ |Ub] 

17D0 Owra Mint in 518.783 ITOOwmAs* dednoiad UB 

•nd 86M68 ud IIB 

1701 9M66 ITOlddhMlad UB 

and 900,140 1701 •* WB 

1708Midl708 600*648 1708aBdl704 - 

1704 798.688 1708) 

1705 446,888 1708}i 

17071 

1708 990,680 1708 

1707 798.009 

1706toMaj4 878.770 

43ia076 
(4.808.976] 

DuiiW tbe pariod thm tbe bto Dldaikli Mom 
foQiid to hATB amoimted to aboat five ■Bdacmaite 




iTOOtlMreMBMiii 1,088,048 1700 1 *" '"'^ ''^""'••^ 

1710 660.919 i7iol 1^ ^^1^ 

1711 08.066 iTilJ"**""^""""- 

1719 891.678 1719 dtdnotod "wUhooft ■iniy >* 

Tirt«l_,r. 8MI 

1718 654.600 1718iioiie. 

Durinc this period, during the sreater part of whieH fikewiae Dideiieb Moamna aai 
factor, the deducted waste is found to have amounted to a fittle over thiae aaa a kalf p« 
cent. 



1714 659.666 1714 i «« «.** Hi,^„^*^ 

1716 273:425 1715 ^ «> warte deducted. 

1716 131,114 1716. 



1 



1,064,205 

Durina SOeberg's term as factor, the waste is found to have amounted to a tiifie 
than eight and one-half per cent. 

1717 604.576 1717 

1718 248.861 1718 

1719 513,713 1719 

1720 617.944 1720 

1721 135.620 1721 



no waste deducted. 



During Schnetfedjl's and Jan Vlak's terms as factor, no waste is fooiid to have been de- 
ducted in the books, hence the same brown sugar from those srears remaina, vis^ 88^^ 
lbs. net. which makes a tolerable waste, vis., about one and three-fourtlM per cent., whieb 
waste will be deducted, in so far as it will be necessary to determine the actoal atoek on hsad. 



1 Translated from Stcnt-PmoeoUen for 8t Thoma», 1780-1790. This 
pilatioQ was made by Philip Gardelin at the instance of the pri^ oomicfl of the 
island, about 1720. 

*Por $aa fridi torn dend paa W, A T. Reigmng t tfikr m n t Leeoa§m 

*L»oea§€, 
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APPENDIX Q 

THE COMPANY'S BUSINESS IN COTTON 
(For f aetor Sfleberg*! time, aooordinc to the books) > 



Yw] 



Jneome 



(1714 48.066 

1715 14.665 

1716 to Sept. 14 28.037 

85.578 

So be (SSeberi) may beve 
oherged egainrt mm only the 
■took that the books lor 1713 in- 
dieate to have been on band, 
which ifl 5,056 

Henoe there still remains on 
Sfleberg's cotton account 027 

04,461 

Estimate of cotton [handled] in Schnetfejl's time. 

Received from S5eberg: 

Stock, aoc. to books 1,023 

1716 from Sept. incUusivel 757 

1717 untU his death. Oct. 24 25,023 

Also for what S5eberg defivered 

in 1717, which he is credited with 
by the Commission, but not until 
now in the books 1.103 



Outgo 
Lb9. [rsor] JUs. 

1714 defirersd 88,008 

1715 15,886 

1716 to Sept. 27,428 

Stock defiversd to Schnelfejl, ao- 
oording to books 1,023 

82,825 
The Commisrion has decided that 
Sfleberg most pay, for eotton 
taken out of the warshouse for 
Clone and himssif 11.686 



04,461 



1716 nothing delivered out. 

1717 tohiscleath 6,775 

Stock at Schnelfejl's shoukl then b e 22.081 

20.706 



20.706 

(Cotton handled] in factor Jan Vlak's time. 

On hand 22,031 

1717 from Sept 3,470 

1718 23.006 

1710 30.501 

1720 26.786H 

1721 to May 15— on the 10th he 

was suspended — there came in 10,810 

For what Sfleberg had delivered 
in 1718 accoiding to Jan Vlak's 
own account, with which the Conk- 
mission has credited him. but 
which has not been observea until 
now 1.685 

. .. Ma6iM which oucht to be de- 
ducted from the capital account . . 4,670 

124,048^ 



1717 delivered from Oct. 10 10.001 

1718 87.412 

1710 26.070H 

1720 80.407 

1721 to AprU 20 8.760H 

I>elivered to Stan after beinc 
property inventoried. 015 

Hence Vlak has fallen short in his 
cotton aooount 8.602)^ 



124.048M 



^From Seeret-ProiocoUen for 81. TkamoM (17M-1780), oominM by Vh. 
Gardelm at JniUnoe of St. ThomM priry ootmciL abont 1789. 
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AFIBNIHSC A 




Ymr 

1088 

lew (4-1(9. • 

1600 

10»1 



BEfUnNB ON OOMMim CARTAL 

9§ Vtt9S$9 Rtf^ttbuttiff O9M tw 



Ymt 

1715-. 

171§ 

1717... 

171S 

1710 

ITiH. 

ITU .•... 

17M 



. 9MB 



..8MM 



10M-e7. . . 
llM(Aiig.) 

VnO (Feb.) 

1700 Ii3t6 

1701 2.904 

1708 (i^^) 5.948 

1708 29.180 

1704 18.844 

1705 6.078 

1706 5.188 

1707 82.899 

1708 18.885 

1709 26.008 

1710 82.812 

1711 21.866 

1712 80.998 

1718 12.168 

1714 80.879 



mm 



Bun 



ITM. 
1726. 
1726. 
1727. 
1728. 
1729. 
1780. 
1781. 
1782. 
1788. 
1784. 
1785. 
1786. 
1787. 
1788. 
1789. 



MLim 



K7» 
8.6n 



.15.7M 
.26,440 

.28JQ7S 
.8^700 



.29l610 
.15,561 
. 4^788' 
.llwl6S' 
.11,298 



^ The maricB and aldlliiig are omitted here. 

* The nuxmidhlen and Aiff leasee covered most of this period. 

' "Becaiue of the many expenses in connectioii with St. Croiz.** 

^ "OewinH til CapUal Conio burde fonna iiMre. da der poa Ntgtrm de Babrnt 
Stewart og Comdii Marshaik en wvndne mindit 6j000 fdL. msii del heregut 
17S9r 

[888] 



APPENDIX R 999 

RETURN ON GOBIPANY'S CAPITAL-CSoiilmiMd 

Ymr BdL Year BdL 

1740 Wl« 1748 84,581 

1741 , 1M81 1T40 «W88« 

1748 8,080 1750 10,884 

1748 15,040 n51 84,884 

1744 80,885 1758 90.159 

1745 88^878 1758 84,811 

1746 88,888 1754 88,587 

17^ 80,418 

^ "VM Cmnv. partiaUmre Vakre og Hltiammde '^'-'^ *' 



AFTENDIX S 



s& 





:::::::i55i 


ta'. :'.'.'.'.'. 


lOJOS 


ta 


»,484 




8,»S8 


u. '.'.'. '.'.'. 


8,418 


« 


8.»eo 


«7 


9,827 




0,360 


4b::::::: 


ttflW 


» 


Moa 




18,483 


&'.'.'.'.::'. 


4557 


t» 


*-ss 




>Tlii> Rpiacnb tile ■scnmuUlEd «Eq»cB.« ol MTCnl yean. 
Crane kod Bndal radi liad^loa^ tedkmi diqnitM with tbe di iec lo w 
oniBg •UcnranoH for UUe wpwif. 



APPENDIX T 

ST. CROIX STATISTICS: MISCELLANEOUS (1742-17S3) 







LoMtor 


ffoincdon 








Salary^ 


**IfU0rut 


Prineeu 


LaOrange 


Value of* 


FoZiMo/s 


Proton* 


account 


account" 




jdantation 


iVifiesM 


LaOrange 


capital 


^742.... 4,826... 


639... 


.. 4,173.. 




...23.640.. 




... 4.762 


J743.... 4,036... 


983... 


.. 4,134.. 




...26.006.. 




... 4.426 


I744.... 4,266... 


.. 1,616... 


.. 2.781.. 




...26.162.. 




... 4.768 


1746.... 6.769... 


. . 2.624... 


.. 2.264.. 


... -46.. 


...26.097.. 


... 3,620.. 


... 7.446 


1746.... 7,128... 


.. 4.370... 


. . 4.383. . 


... —194.. 


. . .26.178. . 


... 3.770.. 


...14.902 


1747.... 6,822... 


.. 6,622... 


.. 11.023.. 


... —617.. 


I . • ocf .UOO . . 


... 8.216.. 


...37.002 


1748.... 6.732... 


.11,127... 


. 4.064. . 


...—4.609.. 


...60389.. 


...11.716.. 




1749.... 8.314... 


.. 4,207... 


.. 1.614.. 


...—1.636.. 


...66.669.. 


...14.947.. 


... 6320 


1750.... 10,266... 


.38,660. . . 


. . 1.493. . 


...—1.107.. 


...67.718.. 


...14.676.. 




1761 


■ • • • 


• • • • 




. . .67,966. . 


...14.695.. 




1762.... 10.846.... 


.23,791... 


.. 8.236.. 


... —337.. 


. . 78,568 . . . 


...38.660.. 


. . .40391 


1763.... 9.739.... 


.29,778... 


. . 9.363. . 


... —666... 


. . 1 0,00w . • . 


..39.930.. 


...60366 


^SaUarioConk 


K 












> The PrinoeBs 1 


Dkntation 


lay a abort diBtanoe northwest from Ghriatiaiisted; 



La Grange, on the ahores of West End Bay. Both belonged to the Company. 
See map of St. Croix, opposite p. 248. 

* The writer makes no attempt to explain the i^parent discrepancy between 
the inventory value of LaGrange plantation, and the l oss es recorded against 
it. The accounts of the Company often arouse fear and wonder rather than 
understanding in the observer. Perhaps they fulfil therdi^ their intended mis- 
sion. 

* These figures seem to represent the returns on the capital invested by the 
Company upon St. Croix. 
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U8T W SHMWIQUMCiS IN TSK BO¥A|^ CSKASaOHUBD DtAMEB 
WBST mOlk AND OmNSA OOMPANT, AND 8HAMEB HBLD IN 
TBB COMPANY AND BSroaaiT Of 1!BB niAB tmi» 



L 

ttuM KfliU, Mt VoHH ^Hwiiitaii^a EoBm* 8 t 

likgfi> Dwwmii^wi Loffitt 4 1 

Wmfli HTIiliifii Fribrfn fTwiloftn ftmiBi M 4 

Ham Hei QnmL SneL ft. Gihwrnw BMd og Obnkol- 

hmmAbI Adbm Godob MoUfce 8 . f 

8. P i wito i itt i ttft. 

Hr.lwlfteBiiidFelvLflBTif liPC**- < 

&. Btetai Bnd HmnMi L. S30GlDBr 8 jB 

* • JocMt 1PMI BennMii 8 .t 

%• UUfW A 1 lli'ip— BBHIB. 

Hr. Etati Raid Miaimef Vafear 6K 1% 

" Capitaine Jeq>er Bidiaidt 7 tf( 

•• Jmtiti RaMl Ohiff Blach 8 t 

5. 

Sr. Hans Christian Oelgoed 8 t 

•• Peter Boertman. .1 7 S 

6. ParticqMintefe. 
Hana Hoy Gnevd. Excel. Bt, Ferdinand AntlioQ Gnev af 

Dannesdiiold til Lauenrigen 9 S 

Hr. Fddtmanrhal og General SAnknboig 4 1 

Hr. Gdieime Raad Ton Berclientin 4 1 

Afg. GEr. Gdteime Baad von Sdiulin 4 1 

Hana Excel. Hr. Vice SUtfaolder Gdieime ConferenU Baad 

Jakob Benaon 80H 4H 

Hr. General og Commandant M. Nnmaen 8 g 

Eb*. Gebeime Conf. Baad Clans ▼. Beventlan 2 1 

^FromYF«riai^lfiS5.No.g8»BoyalIabra>y. On account of tlie impoMbil- 
ity of finding exact equivalents ton many of tbe titles* tliqr are tranaoibed as 
they are found in the manuscript, nor is any attempt made to correct tftt 
scriber*s speiiing. 

{Mil 
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APPENDIX U 848 

UST OF SHAREHOLDERS— CMtmMrf Company R^fimery 

tkarea shares 

Afgt Hr. Geh. Conf. Raad og Baron Gendoif ^ 

Afgt Hr. Gfk. Conf. Raad Gneve af Gykknateen ... 7 1V9 

Afgt Hr. Gdieiiiie Raad og Baioa Christian Gykkn- 

crone l)>i !}£ 

Hr. Geheime Raad Carl Ton Holstein ft H 

** Fridrich W. von Hoktcin 8 J< 

" vonderOaten 8 % 

" og Baron von Ddlm 4 1 

" Demercksie « Ji 

" Victor von Pletsen 4 1 

" Eggert Christ V. Linstow 6 2 

" OttoKot 1 1 

•« Oberholmester von Juel 2 M 

Ober Jngermester von Gram. .... 4 1 

Ober Kammer Junker v. der Lflhe 8 ^ 

Afgt. Stiftamtmand Adolph Andreas von der Ltthe 

Ridder 6 S 

Hr. Stiftamtmand Holger Sched Ridder Johan Albrecht 

Vith Ridder 8 1 

Hr. Vice Admiral Friderich Hoppe %H '/» 

Hr. Vice Admiral ^^HUhelm Lemvig V9 \i 

Hr. Envoye Extraordinaire Walther Titly 4 1 

Eb*. Kammer Herre Buchwaldt 4 1 

" Christian von Sttfcken 8 1 

" vonStaffdt 1 

" Wllum Bcrregaard 10 «H 

Frue Geheime Raadinde Enke af Holstein 4 1 

Frue Graevinde Knudt 8 2 

" " Amalia Georgine von Sdmiettau 1 }>i 

Frttken Hofmesterinde von der Osten 18 8 

Afg. Frue Baronesse von Gersdoif 18 8 

Frue Wibeke Krag Generalinde von Eindten 1 8 

Frue Generalinde von StOcken 4 1 

Hr. Confeients Raad Hans Seidelin 4^ M 

" Schtfller 8 Ji 

" afgt Carl von Brandt 8 8 

afgt Lars Benson 8^ 1 

Baron Matthias von Gyldencrone. . . 1 H 

Frue ConferenU Raadmde Rostgaard lOH <H 

Hr. Etots Raad Friderich Hohnsted 18H 

" " " Gregorius KUuman 8 85i 

" " "LauritsMundL 8 H 

" " "JohanF.Friis 8 8 



«< •« «< 

« <« « 



d44 AmENDdEO 

UBT OP fBIARimOH>KBn C $ nM mm i 



Alii. Stats Baad Sewiii W«tib«g ^ S . 

«• « «< TbonMBwAob 4M. 

Rne Btiti RaacBade Wcyw 4i. 



<« «« cc 

«< <« *« 

•« «< «< 



«« «c 

«< «< 



Hr. Hoi Fk«&Hit ndiiiie f$ 

Hbr. U. (F) Able Itt main 1 X 

** ObcnilieiitaiHitHHHAIbact grander Lite 1 

«• •• « •« canktka SchflDer 1 % 

fhw Amia Stokietli SL OlMnle BkivMni 1 X 

Hr. Major MdoickSdiODer 1 .^ X 

** Bnad Major JoliaiiBogfeJuwe I % 

Fhw Conmaadaiir MfftlflnfSoflt 4 1 

yamrnfyJtmfcer AdaaiiLwiniywiDiiicMage S 

Hr. Commaadeiir OqpitaiBft OywAAoig paa &. Caacoi 

liflnwd Lamcnta Skcgrvn Nafk S • 

Hr. Jvitita Baad Dideridk Oir. Lemirig H X 

- - ** SdMdor 1 H 

■llHlf DWI 9 •••.•••••.11 

" •« ** JoliaiiFEiidDeDliaflHi....; t U 

" « *« BradoMimtlie 4 1 

•• <« ** HwidideHkiBMtienM t X 

•* - «« AnthoAFbfaritiiia 1 1 

Kbmq) 1 1 

Chiistiaii Lintnq> 5 H 

afg. Ivcr Jentoft H 1 

Hr. Agent Just Fabritius 5 1 

" Pieter van Hiuk 1 1 

" Hennan de Place 4 1 

af^ Andieas BUlm 4S 4^ 

Ft. Jnrtita Waidinde Hfnrichaen 4 1 

Hr. Capitaine Biicfaael Johan Herbst 8 M 

og Reg. Qv. Meater Peter KeUerman 1 H 

afgt T. G. Vkth 1 X 

Hr. Cancellie Raad Hana Riegdsen 9 H 

- Simon Borthuna « H 

Hr. Kammer Raad Raamua Fugl 9 H 

" Geoig Henrich Johan Sdmiieden ft M 

• Jena Erick Haudc 1 1 

Hr. Consifltorial Raad Ph>vit Biathias Hvid 2 H 

Frttken Maigrethe Lemvig 2 H 

Fnie Ameaaor Johan Laveientien 8 }i 

Hr. Raadmand Thomaa SSemer 4 

Hans Hoist de Place 6 1 
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«ftar«9 jAotm 

E[r. RaadmandJohan Fridrick Holmsted 1 ft 

Johan Didrich Bechmaii ft H 

Hr. Apothequer Christopher Heifort Mangor 1 }>i 

Hr. Laugmand Johan Amdt Jentoft ft ^ 

Hr. Rg. Qvart Mester Otto Borthuus 5 %i 

Hr. Inspecteur og Landfldommer P. Kraft 2 H 

Hr. Borgemester Johan Daniel Baiur 1 

Hr. Vice Borgemester Gabriel Ferdinand Milan ft ^ 

Hr. Secreterer Bretonyille 4 1 

" DeniBLucaas 1 Ji 

Hr. Johan de Lehn «Ji 1 

Hr. Friderich de Peloy 1 Ji 

" Thomas Blizenchiold ft Ji 

" Peter Henrich Meyer Ober IQGbmand og 2"^*° Stemme 

i det Secrete Raad i Tranquebahr 2 M 

afgt. Johannes Laurens von Castenschiold 5 H 

afgt Commandant paa St. Thomas Friderick Moth ... 5 H 

Hr. Christen HOst 1 H 

Hr. Slotsforvalter Bemhard Voldenberg 1 1 

Site QvBsthuuset i IQ^benhafn 20 

Hr. Tazadeur Jaeger }4 

Johan Ludvig Abbestee 1 yi 

Lyder Sdiielderop 8 2 

Johan Christopher Cramer 1 ^h 



«< 
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«« 
« 
«< 

" Abraham Pdt 4 1 

" Peder Morbec^ 1 1 



• • Reinhard Iselin % 

" Johan FViderich GiOring 4 1 

" Andreas KellinghuuMn 2 H 

•• Peter and Johan Wasserf all 1 Ji 

" Johan Conrad Colsman 1 Vs 

" Henrich Peter Werner 1 ii 

" NieUSdittt 4 1 

•• Sven K(5bke 2 « 

" Fridrich Barfoed 1 V9 

Carl Fitonan H H 

Herman Murcken 1 H 

" Povel Plets 2 V9 

" Christopher Bartholin 2H 

" Eggert Rasmusen 1 ^/g 

" Johan Lyders 2 ii 

" Amoldus de Fine Olivarius 2 

" Peter Ursin 1 
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Hr. Johan Jfbgen voo Bogen 1 

" JoMphZyber S H 

Mr. Piene Bone & Sohne S M 

" Morten Ejidietorp 1 H 

afg. Canerer Dakbrph 5 1 

" MeasieiirB Johan Peter lae&berg ft Sohn 4 1 

(afg.?l Martm Vaan 8 IM 

Caaicwi Johan Fridrich Daien 5H ^ 

Equipage Mester Chriatian Fridridi Irgena 1 

Bogfaolder Pteder Braadocph 1 ]i 

Andreas Loaejua Dreger 1 

Madame U« Johannfa Colaman 1 ^h 

•• delaTonr 1 

Jomf me Marie Kirstine Mcgrer 4 1 

Christine Deidiman 1 H 

Catharina Eliiabeth Ck)lBnan 1 K 

Marie Gerdrant Colsman 1 M 

Gild giv Lykke og VeUgnelse 4 1 

N. B. Hr. EUU Raad lOainnanfi. 
Meliora Speramua. 

N. B. Hr. Biakop Pontoppidan 8 H 

Meliora Speramus. 

N. B. Hr. Professor Reus 2 H 

Devise: A. M. T. 

N. B. Hr. Terchelsen 4 1 

Devise: G. C. B. & C. F. B. 

N. B. Casserer Dahlen 1 

Devise: B. J. M. 

N. B. Bertei Jacobsen Mdller 1 

Jomfnie Anna Catharina Hermanst }^ 

" Maria Catherina de Riddere J^ 

Hr. Hieronymo Alberto de Lindeman Baron de Nevelstein . 5 1 

** Johannes Henricus Emmerechts 1 

** Pierre Francois Hermans. 
Madame Angela Borckelman H. L. Franciscus van te Wenter 

Enke 1 

Hr. Guillaume de Troy (?) 8 H 

" Jan Bap*" Bosch « M 

D'Heer Frangois Joseph Chapel 4 H 

Hr. Poul Jacobs 1 H 

Charies Joseph de Man « H 

Johannes Jacobus Moretus 16 4 

Cornelius von Win^en S Ji 
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«« 
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D'Hmt Heniy Gedhand Heere Tan MeEMi 18 8 

Hr. CAipftr BMidMr 4 1 

" Anthoine Andre Dcndoo 4 1 

*" Louis Fnnfioii de Canindc 8 8 

Jooffiouw Maria Catharina Wennoden 8 )4 

Hr. Jean Roggena 8 Mi 

'* Thomaa JoMpiiui de Bie 4 8 

'* Anthonio Gerkardo WeDena 4 1 

" Jacobus TheodoniB Wellaif 6 1 

" Peter AnthoA WcUeni 8 8 

" Norberto Lovies de Vad 18 4 

*' Joaephus de Potter 1 1 

•* Jean P. M. Lunde 8 8 

" GotfriedeUUeos 4 1 

" PSeter Nic de Vos 4 8 

•* JeanBaityn 4 1 

" FranaiicuB Emaanel van Ertbom 18 8 

JoanKramp 8 H 

Joaeplius Albertus Bartelo 8 

Chevalier Engdbertus Maria Borrekins 8 8 

Hr. T. de Jooge 6 lj< 

Madame Weduve Amoldt de Fret 4 1 

Madame Maria Tuabella Clare Goria 4 1 

Hr. Gotfried Joeephua von Poaaenrode (?) 4 1 

** Johannea Joaepbua k Judcrua (?) Hubertua Pdgroin. . 8)^ 

" Midiael Aurray 4 1 

*' Johannea Joaephua Pelgrom 1 

" Joan B^>^ Gniehno Joaeph Vioomte de Fnuda Heere 

van Roaicr boia 8 8 

Juffrouw Anna Fhilippina & laabcJla R^^na Reyna 1 

D'Heer Balthaiar Moretua 8 8 

" Chariea ^ain Xm 1 

Hr. Theodoma Meulemacr 8 H 

Hr. Baron W. von Kraaaow 8 

Madame Maria Boon Weduve van de Heer Jaoquea Sdien- 

aerU 4 1 

Hr. Adrian Janaen 1 1 

D'Heer Jean F^an^oia Le Grelle^ Cum Uxore Maria laabdla 

BroeU 4 1 

" Guilliehnua F. Le Grelle 4 1 

" NorbertGoria 8 1 

" F.F.Mot^tua 4 H 

Joocker Petrua van Sdiorel Heer van Villyk 8 
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Jondnr Joumet Bup^ Cock Sdneppea 

D'Heer Peter Ncgiuuis 

Me. Vioow L B. Cogda M 

Hr. Petras Verbert 

D'Heer Jan Heniy LieDaid 

** JoiidDerPetn]8yanSdiordHeerevanViIiydE,ende 

Viouwe Anna Maria de Clewea 

Hr. Petms Beneiu van Maea 

D'Heer J. G. Kny£P 

D'Heer Michael Joannes AntliooiuB Knyff 

" Jodocus Moitfl 

Hr. Adrian Vkahoiiwer 

Juffnmw Joanna van Laer 

D'Heer Anthonia Le Begge 

" Jean Joaeph Pintena £ H 

" Chariea I. Rooae 

Me. Vronw Maria lliereaa Carolina Knyff Douarite ^ van 

Joan Carlos Bossdiardt 12 S 

D'Heer Jean Andre Pietier 4 1 

D'Heer P. P. Stevois 7 IM 

Madame La Douariere van Collin de B<mihoat 8 M 

D'Heer Joan van Eersel 4 1 

Hr. Bernardo Rottier 2 H 

" Jan B. F. Torfs 2 Jl 

" F. Xaverius Pick 2 H 

Dame Anna Maria Catharina van den Branden Douariere 

van de Heer Cario Francisco de Bosschardt 4 1 

Hr. Guilliame Vrancke a L5ven 4 1 

" Franciscus Engelgrave 4 1 

D*Heer Jean Alexander Guyot 4 1 

Me. Juffrouw Isabella von Laer 2 

D'Heer Josephus Alexander de Pauw 2 

" Peter Jaspers 2 

Hr. Petms Joannes von Setter 4 

Noe Hellin 2 

Jean Charles Cocqueel 4 

" Guilielmo Carlo Lunden 8 

" Joes E. Pieters 4 

D'Heer James Dormer 4 

Hr. Samud Diderick Mutcenbecker 1 ^ 

" Bosanquet 2 1 

Madame Sal. Herman Rendorfs 2 }i 

^Dowager. 
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Hr. Jon Francois Maximiliim de Baltin Raedt at Secre- 

tarios der Stadt Antweipen ft 14 

Hr. Leonardufl de Bie 2 

Juflfioaw laabefla Francote de Bie 2 

Me. Vroow de Wednwe van de Heer Francois Mob 4 1 

Siimma 1,000 850 
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A 



Aduud, P. C^ Beitm diemift, 25$ 
Adder, F. C, 100 
Adeler, Koidt, Danish admiral* 86 
AizlaChapdle, peaoeof (1748), 884 
Alaska, purchase of, 857, 850 
Amerioaii Bevolatkm. 8e$ Bevolu* 

tkm. 
Annensb Peace of (1808), 851 
Anguilla, En^ish Leeward island, 118 
Antigua, 18, 84, 58, 115, 880 
Area of Dankh West Indies, 8 
Arff, N. J^ 81, 05-07, jmsnin, 104 

(n. 86), 141, 145, 805 
Anenio, 80, 187, 887 
Augdwrg League, War of, 81, 187, 806 

B 

Barbados, 11, 40, 40, 115, 11<^ 187, 

188, 815, 858 
Barbuda, 18 
Barlovento 6eet, 111 
Beer, G. L^ dtsd, 47, 117, 188 (n. 4, 

5), 141 
BeOamont, Lord, governor of New 

En^and, IH 115, 118 
Benbow, John, English rear-admird, 

117, 118 
Beigen. 18, 10, 81, 88, 87, 186, 888, 

meidiants in West India trader 44 

Cii.),08 
Berlin, 86 
Bcnnudas, 11, 18 
Bemstoiff, A. P^ 8«7 
Bemstofff, J. H. E., 840, 848 
Berr^gaard, C^ 100 
Beverfaoudt, John, 88, 160. 178 
BiDe, Steen A., 5$ (n. 88), 66 (n. 66) 



Biss, Tlmnas^ 50 

Blenacq, Count of, 110 

Board of Trade, 811, 88^ 87, 81, ttl, 45, 

104, 170, 180^ 100, 101, 881, 840» 

806-814 
Bond, George, En^^ish pirate, 58 

(n. 81), 55 
Bonnoust, Pierre 810^ 811 
Band negroes, 157, 150 
Boston, 881 
Brandenburg African Company, 70; 

diM>ter IH; 07, 00-104^ 106-118, 

116-180, 1801 181, 148L 145, 146 
Brandenbug, Elector of, 44, 70^ 71- 

77, 88, 87, 88, OOl 01, 09, 04 
BradL 10, 187 
Breda, tieaty of (1667), 84 
Bredal, Erik, govemor, 186-180; 

dgnatuie (1781), 188, 181, 184, 108, 

108, 106, 107, 801, 846 (n. 4), 815- 

817 
Brdum, L. R. H. de. iSssPldo. 
Bremen, 1, 101, 800 
British West India idands, 180. 8m 

aUo Barbados^ Nevis, Montsemt, 

etc 
Brochard, J. C. See Champigny. 
BrtSmsebro, Peace of (1645), 10 
Brun, Constantine^ Danish minister, 

860,861 
Buccaneers in West Indies, 85, 47-51 
Burgher council, 888; 880 
Burke, Wniiam, Irish trader, 40, 115- 

110, fNUftSI. 



CaboCareo. Sm Cape Coast 

CaUle, Moses, 64, 80 

Cdvinist faith, 100, 101, 810, 814 



(851] 



352 



INDEX 



Canqmdiy. M. 41, IM. 888 

Ci^ CoMt, Gnbea. <!• 78 

Cape Tliree Pomti^ Goiiieft, 78^ 180 

(II.7) 
CapeL Arthiir. SMEtMS^Eariof 
Caigoea* chaiBcter* distributaon* elc.» 

184-186 
Caribbean and Qeneral QatdU, West 

Indian newspaper, 844 
Caribs. 5s0 Indians. 
Cariile, Charles, Enf^ish captain, 58 
Carioff, Heniy, Swedish factor in 

Guinea, 80, 81 
Carolina and paper money, 106 
Carstensen, Gec»ge (/drym), 180, 108 
Carthageoa, 115 
Castenskiold. 5m Carstensen. 
Chan^>igny, Marquis de (J. C. 

Biocfaard), 811 
Charisius, Jonas, Danish envoy, 16 
Charles n, king of England, 89, 86^ 41 
Charles 11, king of Spain, 86 
Charies X, king of Sweden, 80, 88; 

Charles Xn, 188 
Charlotte Amalia, 105, 188, 858 
Charter of 1671, translation of, 894- 

898; of 1697. 899-308 
Christian I, Danish king, 15; Chris- 
tian II. 14, 15; Christian IV. 16; 

interest in trade and exploration. 

16-19; Christian V. 31-84. 36. 37, 

40. 41. 87. 162. 179; Christian VI. 

801, 813. 888; Christian VII. 247 
Christiania. 19, 136; ship at St. 

Thomas. 44 (n.) 
Christiansborg. Guinea "castle,** 21. 

40 (n. 24). 80, 140. 182, 213 
Christiansted. 235 
Christianswaem, St. Croix fort, 217 
Clausen, Peter, governor, 237. 244. 

845 
Coins. See Money. 
Colbert and Denmark. 87, 88, 40 (n.); 

his policy. 48. 808 
Colomo. J. J.. Porto Rico governor. 

888 



Cokmintioo of New WccU ly 

Europe, somiiiuy. IKIS 
Company* Draidb Wert ImSn. fat 

propoaedL 18; estabfidHBol; SI 
compared with HwlKm Bay Cm* 
paQy, 89-88; darter, 80-88; KUk* 
ment of St. Tlsomafl, 85-44; tin- 
bks witli earljr igowmmas, 411 H 
patfm; leaae of St. TIodm Ii 
Brandenbuzg Aliiaai Conpnv; 
Ch. m: TliomftBlile& lease, 85^ K- 
104; Arff lease, Gumea, SS-fT; 
resumption of West In£n te* 
tones, 106-100; govemor^s p» 
tkm. 119, 190; its piMfrtstiom, 191- 
188; Eoropean trade, 18S, IM; 
African sUve trade, 144-158; dnv 
against Spain, 101; rdstioas stt 
planters, 170-19B; St. Qoii s^ 
quired, 190-010; 
(1788-84), 004-007; 
of St Croiz, 01OL 011; tfe anr 
charter, Ch. XI; Fka of 1747, fa 
888; sale of Coiiipttiiy*s slock to 
king. 840 

"Convention of 1747," 155, 881. !«. 
830, 833. 837, 838 

Copaihagen, 18. 82. 65-68, 75, 81. 
136. 180, 188-90. 801. 213. 880, 831 

Cotton, 43. 188-125, 180. 194. 80*. 
816, 817, 883, 227, 233, 253^ 854. 397 

Courland. 81. 68 (n. 73), 80 

Crab bland, 70, 78 (n. 7), 80, 87. lOt 
107, 111. 119. 160. 213, 299. 316 

Crapp6, Roland, 17 

Cromwell, Oliver, 28 

Crone, Michael, governor, 180. 181 
191. 198 

Curagao. Dutdi island, 12, 69, 106. 
110-118, 115. 116, 147, 246 (n. 6) 

D 

Danish West India Company, fint 
proposal for a, 18 

"Danish West Indies," recent planta- 
tion coo^MUiy, 056 



dud, leS. 1«B, 170- 

Gantdin. lUHp, govaver, sgnatuie 
(17H). on akve 



1778. «-7. StS 
BMnlm, JcMi. And) ptnfa^ 5S-AS 
kiii& 14 

BnttcnMit an) gviB- 
181-IB5 
St. Crwz goTaaor, M 



lectHMW US-178, powtm; 181. 182. 
I«7. SW (a. 4) 
OaWCmm.Daniid)7Bdit.S7 Hwing, C. H, cited. WC 8Bi 111 

l^-ff^^ Daniah ambuaKlor b *^' **^ A mp ri cM aecretaiT <t 



rival {tf Hamburg ID; 

21. 

West 

J. Hen- 

to bade in slave*. 

M (n. 8) 

Govemoia in West Indies and Guinea, 

liat erf. 2SS-S89 
Great Fredoickiburg, Guinea, 70, 92, 

89 
Greeoland, 14. IS. 80 
Griffenfeld. See Sebumacher, Peter. 
Set Great Fred- 
ericksburg. 
Guadaloupe, peace of, 23; island, 12, 
25,240 

Swediab factory, 21, 



sse. ess. ess (n. n) 



61, H; I 

80. ise 

Hdmigbor^ Sweden. 15 



Hoeai, KvErt, lie 

Hohn. Ednnl. cited, MI. «7, Bi, 



. 802-V:, 



African Com- 



the 



Holnuted, Frederick. 

patiim, 211 
Hoist. Edward, director of Ojopwif. 

82,67 
Hoist. J. N., Daniah akippcr. 22S 
Hobtein, Danisb dud>y, 250. 258 

voo. governor, W 

(n. 59), 101, 106. 181. 183-18* 
Honduras coast, 20, 161 
Hoppe, Iver, fle-ja. 101 

Horn. John, TImjuu 

DieteorokigKal ob- 



Ch. VII; 162, 165. 180, 182. 102, 

220, 234, 237, 239 
GusUviu I {Vata), 13, 14 
GyldenltJve, D. P.. son of Christian V, 

91. 76. 98 {n, 11), 103 (n. 3*) 
Gyldensparre, Albert, statemsan, 52, 

57,64 

H 

Hamburg, 19, 29, 103; Daniah de- Houtman, Cornelia. Dutch eiplom 
mgna <ni, 24. 191, 306, 309 IQ 



Host, George, governor ad intrrim. 

240; work cited. 4, 119, 121, IS!. 

167, 175, 178, 177, 806. 211, US. 

214, 222. 236. £40 
Houtcoper, governor ol 
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HUbner, Blartm, authority on inter- 

national law, 218 
Hudaon's Bay, 17; the Company, 9S^ 

84 
Huguenots, refugees from French 

islands, 89, ISO 
Humanism in Denmark, 14, 15 
Hurricanes, described, S-l 

I 

Icebuuj, 1, 18, 29, 809 

Indians, 21, 28; on St. Thomas, S3, 55, 

122 
Indigo, 128, 180, 194, 204 
Isert, P. F., on slave trader's voyage, 

141-148 
Iversen, George, first governor of St. 

Thomas, Chapter I, passim; 52, 56, 

57 

J 

Jackson, D. H., negro editor, 257 
Jamaica, 28, 25, 26, 46-49, 188, 164 
Jenkins' Ear, War of, 224 (n. 50), 227 
Jdmson, A., President, 258, 259 
Johnson, Willis F., dted, 256 
Jud, Jens, minister of state, 81, 45, 52, 
76, 90-92, 108, 108, 146, 179, 804 



Kalmar, Union of, 18, 14 

Kdler, A. G., dted, 176, 208 

Kidd, William, English capUin, 118- 

118 
Kommeree-hdUegiet, See Board of 

Trade. 
Kttnigsbeig, 186 

L 

Labat, Fhre, dted, 91 (n. 97), 105 
Labor Union, St. Croix newspaper, 257 
Lani^ Major, observations of rainfall, 

5 
Lansing, Robert, American secretary 

ofsUte,261 
Laporte, Brandenburg official, 79, 81, 

88^88 



Larsen, Kay, dted, 11, 82; 201 (n. 7) 
Lassen, Jens, Danish merdiant, 21 

(n.44) 
Laurentsen. See Lorentien. 
Laurvigen, Count (Ferdinand An- 

thon),202 
Leers, J. M., merchant, 120 
Legendre {le bfeiuf), FVendi privateer, 

89,107 
Lente, Christian, 51, 57 
Lerke, Jacob, 120, 146, 147, 188 
Lerice {Letehe) Peter P., director of 

Company, 81, 82, 85 
Lessc^ynska, Maria, 199 
LesKiynski, Stanislas, 178^ 199 
Leyendo, Anders, Swedish ambassa- 
dor, report on St. Thomas, 67, 78» 95 
Lincoln administratioQ and St. 

Thomas, 257 
Linsdioten, Jan van, 10 
Longuevifle, Frendi commander, 174, 

175 
Lorentsen, George, 106 
Lorents, Jdm, St. Thomas governor, 

48, 58, 69, 70, 81-91, 97, 99-104; 

signature (1685), 105; Chapter V, 

124, 144, 164, 181-188, 189, 205, 

808 (n. 1), 805 
Louis XIV, King of France, 28, 24, 27, 

42, 44, 45; Louis XV, 199, 206, 228 
Lttbeck. peace of (1629). 19, 81 
Lund, treaty of (1679), 45 
Lutheran church in islands, 122, 159, 

210, 214, 228, 224 
Lynch, Thomas, governor of Jamaica, 

47,58 

M 

Maddox, English captain, 172 
Madrid, treaty of (1670), 26, 47 
Magens, Theodore (Dtsfridk), gover- 
nor, 161 (n. 18), 185 (n. 18), 189, 192 
Mahan, A. T., historian, 262 
MaUbar (India), 28 
Maria Theresa, Empress-queen, 227 
Martfddt, C, dted, 4, 150, 159, 164- 



856 



INDEX 



lee, 160, 109, 171« 178; 174*178, 
181, 18S-185, 187. 191, 194, 197, 
815-218. 8»H»1. 84<^ 247 

Bfartmiqiie, 18; 25, 27, 4Q, 107, 112, 
172, 178; 175, 192, 806, 206, 210 

Meyer, George, Danish captain, 58, 
62,68.05,96 

Mejer, Hennan, director of Com- 
pany, 52 

Blikkelsoo, !£, royal comminioiier, 
68-65,97,96 

Bfilan, Gabriel, St. Thomas governor, 
57-70, pauim; signature (1686), 59, 
75, 81, 97, 105, 124 

MhoB, S. L., dted, 20, 40, 42, 44 

MoRke, A. G., Danish minister, 229, 



Maoey, values of, 84 (n. 9), paper 

issues, 151, 197; Spanish issues, 196 
Montserrat, 18; 84, 58. 848 (n. 6) 
Moravian missionaries, 84 (n. 8), 159 
Morgan, Henry, buccaneer, 86. 78 
Moth. Frederidc, governor, 180, 181, 

170, 185. 197, 806; signature (1788). 

200; 810, 811. 289, 880 
Moth, Mathias, 90-98. 103. 108. 146. 

179.304 
Moy. Daniel, St. Thomas captain. 63 
MUller, Henry. 80 
Munk. Jens. 17 
Monster, treaty of (1648), 85 

N 

Nansen. Hans. 29. 31. 52 

Nantes, Edict of. 69 

Napoleon HI. Emperor of French, 

opposed transfer of St. Croix. 858 
Negroes in islands, life of. 123-85. 

Ch. Vra, 218, 219 
Netherlands. United (Protestant 

Netherlands). 19. 83, 84. 89, 44 
Nevell, John, English vice^ulmiral, 

118 
Nevis, 18. 53, 56, 60 
New Amsterdam. 24 



New Kigbnc], 188, 19S. 195. 2Sl,fii; 

284 
Newton. A. P^ citoiL 06 (n. 58) 

New York, Ills, 19^ 881, 2891 28iM 
Nimegncn, tieatieB of (1678-99X71 

78 
Northem War, 188w fiOl 
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Through the Grand Canyon from Wyo- 
ming to Mexico 

Bt E. L. EOLB, with an intaroduction by OWEN WI8TER 

New editum. Col. HL, 8n, »M 

"The Eolb brothers are by no means the first ad venturen to 
complete the voyage through the Grand Canyon of the CokndD 
from Wyoming to Mexico, but none of their predeoesBorB 
ceeded in making so fine a series of photognq>h8 of this 
wonder of the Southwest . . . there is a new intefest in tin 
fresh story as told by the latest explorersi an interest iriiidi k 
greatly heightened by the remarkably vivid photographs."— 
Review of Bemews. 

"Straightforward and entertaining ... an AHmii^tM^^ pggt 
of writing in its unassuming simplicity, lit up by good nature 
and enthusiasm ... a capital book for hoys to read."— /iii^ 
pendenL 

"Mr. Eolb writes his book exactly as it should be writta, 
with an admirable mixture of incident, adventure, ieflectioii» 

and personality . . . could be read with delight by a boy aod 
with an equal delight by the boy's father ... a stirring recori 
of a remarkable achievement and told with a simplicity and 
modesty which only serve to enhance the quality of sui^)eD^. 
it is a work calculated to fire the imagination and to set tbe 
pulses beating more quickly." — Argovuivi. 

"A story of absorbing interest . . . convejns vivid impref- 
sions of the region, its natiu*al history and prehistoric life and 
contains an excellent description of some of the remarkable and 
curious pictographs found in Glen Canyon.'^ — Boston DaSf 
Advertiser. 

"One of the most exhilarating books of adventure produced 
in this country . . . the most complete pictorial survey of the 
Grand Canyon region that has yet been brought together." — Lot 
Angeles Graphic. 
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-and a frontispieoe in colors 

Decorated doth, Sm, titi) 
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adventure/' — Outlook. 

"Nowhere is it without that insistent touch of personalitT 
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Bostan Transcript. 

"In Mr. London's most rapid and vivid style." — N. Y. WM. 

"A delight." — Philadelphia Ledger. 
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The Early History of Cuba, 1 492- 1 586 

By IRENE A. WRIGHT, Author of 'X^uba" 
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often that a political history such as this, covering nearly on^ 
hundred years, is written almost wholly from original sources 
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and employing in her narrative hitherto unused and unknovMi 
documents and manuscripts. Her work is almost the first seriou? ' 
one from a historical point of view to deal with this period } 
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